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Plastic Plates 


that make products pop! 


—and the reason why PLASTICTYPES make products pop out on 
a newspaper page is that open areas are clean with no high type 


shoulders or muddy halftones to ruin the impact. 


When you spend good money to build brand preference you 
should demand plastic plates that perform brilliantly at the 
newspaper press level ... not just get by. Protect your invest- 


ment in advertising space by insuring against reproduction ; 


' , + 
failure 5. ao 
With Reilly PLASTICTYPES you get a perfect pattern plate routed ‘ a) \ m | Ta a) | | 


in Open areas to give a guaranteed depth of .055”. Reilly is the a ease ue y 
only electrotyper in the industry employing photoengravers for 


quality-control and to check out and eliminate the trouble spots 


that show up on the newspaper press. 


You also get a high fidelity patented Duramatrix female that 
maintains every detail of the original and molds this identical 
pertection into the PLASTICTYPE. The Duramatrix is the key to 
a perfect mold. This material was developed, is produced and 15 
thle only at Reilly's eight plants. 
We make this challenge: pick up any issue of a daily newspaper 
heck over the national advertising for bad type or halftone 
reproduction, high metal in open areas. We'll wager it was not 
produced from a Reilly PLASTICTYPE. 


To make sure that wr products pop out, be sure to specify 


PLASTICTY PES. 


YOU CAN REALLY RELY ON 


ELECTROTYPE 
NEW YORK 





lou can get 


it all from 


lapermak 
‘apermakers 
lo America 


With experienced papermakers, modern mill Correspondence and Office Papers 


iliti dlands, M is i - 
facilities, and vast woodlands ead is in an ex Letterpress Papers 
ceptional position to make and market a wide 
range of grades. Here is a list of products, each Offset Papers 
of which successfully meets three Mead require- Indexes and Bristols 


ments: it is the best of its class; it fills a real Cover Papers 


customer need; and it provides ever greater oa ioe 
Specialties 


value through improved quality. 


Label Papers 


KKKKKKKEK 


Business and Accounting Forms Papers 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 


Dayton, Ohio 


Sales Offices: Mead Papers, Inc., 118 West First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 
New York - Chicago + Boston + Philadelphia - Atlanta 
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No. 21 “Deluxe” Artists’ Oil Color Outfit 
A large 12” x 16” deluxe wood sketch box with mahogany- 
grained, mar-resistant finish. Space in lid for canvas panels. 
Fully outfitted with 12 professionally-selected studio (1”x 4”) 
tubes of Craftint-Devoe Artists’ Oil Colors, large pound-size 
tube Titanium White, 2'/2-ounce bottles of linseed oil and 
turpentine, canvos panel, palette cups, palette knife, palette, 
assortment of good brushes and instruction book. $25.95 


\ 


No. 23 “Practical” Oil Color Outfit 
An excellent painting set in attractive 9” x 12” lacquer- 
finish wood box. Fitted with professional selection of 
nine studio (1” x4”) Craftint-Devoe Artists’ Oil Colors, 
2Y%a-ounce bottles of linseed oil and turpentine, pal- 
ette, palette cup, palette knife, assortment of good 
brushes and instruction book. $12.25 


No.9 **Beginners” 
Oil Painting Outfit 


ten An excellent gift set for 


the neophyte oil painter. 
St Wood box, approximate- 
. ly 4%2"x 8", fitted with 
———_ 12 tubes (Y2" x 2”) Craf- 
tint-Devoe Artists’ Oil 
Colors, bottles of pale 
drying oil and turpen- 
tine, brushes and in- 
structions. $3.95 


No. 201 ''Water 
Color” Outfit 
Metal box, 4Y%2”x9”. The 
inside of cover contains 
mixing slants and wells, 
and is finished in baked, 
white enamel. Thumb- 
ting on bottom of box 
facilitates its use as a 
palette. Fitted with 12 
tubes ('2"x3%”) of Craf- 
tint-Devoe Academic 
Artists’ Water Colors 
and 2 brushes. $4.50 


Many other popular sets availabie 
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bright 
idea 


for the 
professional 


or amateur 
artist ! 


THROUGH THE YEARS, 
CRAFTINT-DEVOE 
HAS BEEN PROVEN BEST! 


Wonderful to give or receive! Complete 
Oil Color and Water-.Color Outfits by 
Craftint-Devoe. Perfect for the profes- 
sional or amateur artist.....these outfits 
assure the utmost in painting satisfac- 


tion! See your dealer now! 


a Crattint wc.cc 


NEW YORK ° 


CLEVELAND ° CHICAGO 


1615 COLLAMER AVENUE ° CLEVELAND 10, CHIO 





Just Callen Us 


a 


Printers Learn How to Advertise 


One of the most interesting services which the Printing Industry of America 
is performing is sponsoring an annual competition among printers to determine 


the best advertising and promotion done by these important producers of 
advertising materials. 


The growth of the printing industry and the important role which it plays 
in modern business make it necessary for successful printers and lithographers 
to be more articulate: to explain their services and their performance in terms 


of the great variety of printed materials which supply so much of the communi- 
cation processes of business. 


While there are still many small printers with local or neighborhood 
clienteles, the number of important companies supplying many kinds of printed 
services on a national or regional basis is becoming so large that they 
have much the same marketing and advertising problems as other manufacturers. 
In addition, the trend toward specialization, which has led many printers to 
become outstanding in a particular type of service, makes it all the more 
necessary to tell the world of business and advertising just what they have 


to offer which is different or better or cheaper than is usually available 
elsewhere. 


Many other divisions of the graphic arts, 


all the way from paper, type, 
engravings, 


printing plates and other requirements of advertising, have done an 
outstanding job of keeping their customers and prospects informed of improve- 
ments in equipment, processes and materials which make for better, faster or 
cheaper methods of reproduction. 


It is an encouraging sign that the printer, the oldest member of the his- 
toric craft, is now learning how to promote his services in the modern way 
which his customers have been using successfully for many decades. 


Bai) 


G. D. Crain Jr. 
Publisher 
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ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS i is 
monthly by Advertising Publ 

E. Illinois St., Chicago 11 (DE 

ublishers of ADVERTISING BC 

RIAL MARKETING. Subscript ion 1 

eg in U. S., 50c per copy. Ad 

or foreign postage except fo da, 
possessions and Pan-America, no extra post- 
age charge 


Entered as second class matter Feb. 18, 1954, Circulation Manager 
at Chicago, Ill., under the Act of Mar. 3, 1879. ‘ ; 
Additional entry, Mendota, Ill Copyright 1956 b 
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NAZ-DAR 
AR’s Eighth Semi-Annual Editorial Index .............. 


‘ Ready to clip, this index lists all features run in AR from 
S17 Soyo Quks July through December, 1956. 

Ten Rules for Believable Testimonials ............... 

Nat i) WT dteT How to get the most value out of a personal endorsement 


of your product, whether by a celebrity or a housewife. 


POR DUNNE BOUT wre cs cece esieoeesseseees 


nv AR’s third annual report on developments in the graphic 
arts, summarizing the major developments in printing and 


” 7 ! iF ) its allied fields during the past year. Dick HopGson 


Photoengraving Enters the Electronic Age ............ 
Today’s NAZ-DAR 5500 Fast- An up-to-the-minute report on the new equipment of to- 
Screen day and tomorrow in this rapidly-changing field. 
Dry silk Ink offers Jupson A. V. Hyatt 
you these great advantages 


Economical . . . 5500 Screen These | Like 

Process Inks cover more square 

feet of display ~y with New and imaginative uses of paper can create new impact, 

maximum opacity. , , 
_ as is evident from these selections from the hundreds of 


pieces that reach AR. TED SANCHAGRIN 
Practical .. . 5500 Inks are 


used straight from the container. 

You get perfect color matching 

on all P.O.P. displays, even on a . . i 

reorders months after Creativity in Direct Mail ...... 
initial printing. 


eee ¢eoeseeeseeeceeeceaegneeoeogcecoeaeoeeoeoe onan eee ee ¢ 


A provocative look at the current development in this 


major medium, as taken by one of our leading experts. 
Efficient . . . 5500 Fast-Dry 


Silk Screen Inks greatly reduce Ferp ZIEGLER 
the possibility of offsetting when 
displays are stored before using. 


Recipe for a Product Catalog .... 


Versatile .. . 5500 Inks dry to The story behind the production of American Radiator- 
a flexible finish which can 


Standard Sanitary’s new catalog, which took three years 
Oe Cre-cat eeenont CeppInS. to produce, and ended up as a prize-winner. 


Sim, Write for two 5500 Color Cards 

/ showing all 26 colors. Keep one i . 
at your desk and give the other Getting Your Film on TV — Cost Free! ... 
‘to your silk screen printer. 
You'll have a perfect color refer- 


ence for all your silk screen How to make your existing film library pay big dividends 
display jobs. out of free showings on television. RicHArRD MarvIN 
Consult your local Silk Screen Printer 
for Helpful Suggestions 
The NAZ-DAR Company Hi ‘ 
igh Key Photography for a Low Key Campaign ........ 
461 Milwaukée Avenue g Y ere Y Pa 


Chicago 10, Illinois Fine camera work and graceful layout spell success for 


the Glass Container Manufacturers Institute. 
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Requirements 


CONTENTS 


Volume 5 °¢ Number 1 


From Maker to Dealer ina Hurry ..............2-0008- 


How Capitol Records planned and produced an unusual 
insert to get display materials and sample to its dealers. 
STEVE AULD 


The Fight for Position on the Retailer’s Shelf ........... 


The case histories of how intelligent labeling and packag- 
ing have moved goods at the retail level. ALAN BERNI 


face for every 
printed job! 


to establish its name; here’s how it handles its program. *America’s leading photo-composition 


machine . . . almost instantly produces 
quality hand lettering and display type. 


ee es OU ED nc obae eee eeereee wwe OK aes 


King Edward Cigars relies heavily on highway advertising 


The Art of Communication — Part IV ................ Scripts, casuals, free styles, formals, outlines, 


gothics, futuras . . . and all other popular and 


. : . ; ea modern alphabets are yours at important savings 
In the final article of this series, writing, photography, . with Filmotype! Filmotype’s all-inclusive 
J g Yy 


. a. ‘ . . selection contains over 1,000 styles and sizes of 
artwork and personnel — the key elements of all audio- lettering typography such as these new favorites: 
visual projects — are discussed. RicHarp A. NAUMANN 


ForTUNE) FILMOTYPE 


Animation Plus Participation Spells Exhibit Success ....... 
TRAVEL , f 
Exhibitors at the St. Louis MidAmerica Jubilee learned § an important 


that management-imposed rules turned out to be helpful 


in getting their points across. MILpRED WEILER POLAR money-Saver 


VODKA LO BVSTY) 
An Expert Answers Your Questions About Trading Stamps . . 


An exclusive AR interview with John W. Young, of Eu- CRLANS phase of 


reka Specialty Printing Co., which gets to the roots of this 


burgeoning phenomenon of retail trade. ZIRCON Advertising 


Leading typesetters 
everywhere offer 
Filmotype. Ask your 
local typesetter for 
the complete set of 
Filmotype catalogs. Or 
< for details on how 
_ you can easily own 
Departments your own Filmotype 
Machine, fill out and 
27 » coupon below. 
Art & Photography... mail the coup 


Audio & Visual Aids. 4 Regular Features the FILMOTYPE corporation 
Direct Advertising... | 7500 McCormick Blvd. 
Layout & Typography... Books for Admen... 17 | Skokie, Ill. 


: : id aes : ae ; : 
Packaging & Labeling... 77 Buyers’ Guide & Advertisers ; J Send information about the Filmotype Photo 
. : : - Composition Machine and how easy it is to 
Paper... Index... ‘ own. 
| 
| 


© ° ~ ° ~ . + . . 
> “0129 »making... Cominc onventions.. Have your representative give me a demonstra- 
Photoe ee & Platema g g C OOnS ; tion right in my own office. | understand there 


Premiums, Prizes & Specialties... Competitions You Can Enter... | is no obligation. 
Printing & Binding... 26 The Editor’s Notebook... 6 | NAME__ 
Radio & TV Production... 6 How I Solved It... j FIRM 7 
Shows & Exhibits... Just Between Us... | ADDRESS___ rn 
Signs & Identification Materials... Promotion Almanac... ae 
Window & Store Displays... Readers Write... 
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Complete 
Service! 


integrate 


this display into your 
Overall sales program 


Promote 


your displays 
to your job- 
bers, distrib. 
utors, etc, 


for prompt RESULTS 
from your point-of-sale 
merchandising, enlist 
the complete services of 


* 
display 
sales 


write Today for full information 


1638 GEST STREET, CINCINNATI 4, OHIO 
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The Editors YA 


SOMETHING ADDED... 


List of Contests, 
New Buyer’s Guide 
To Appear Monthly 


There are a couple of new fea- 
tures in AR which we feel are of 
special interest to our readers. In 
fact, both are the direct result of re- 
quests we have received from those 
of you who take time to tell us how 
we can improve our monthly pack- 
age. 

Item +1 is “Competitions for you 
to enter.” It includes a description 
of advertising, merchandising or 
promotion competitions, including 
sponsors, basic details and closing 
dates. You'll find this feature in the 
“front of the book” each month, 
with the specific page listed in the 
Table of Contents. 

Item +2 is our new “Buyer's 
Guide,” a classified listing of AR 
advertisers. It is designed to be par- 
ticularly helpful in enabling readers 
to contact advertisers for more in- 
formation about the products and 
services they offer. 

In the past, we have placed a 
Readers’ Service key number at the 
bottom of each ad and acted as a 
middleman in passing along our 
readers’ requests to the advertisers. 
While we will continue to maintain 
our popular Readers’ Service han- 
dling of requests for literature men- 
tioned in editorial items, we have 
decided that the “keying” of ads has 
had a tendency to cause a certain 
amount of confusion on the part of 
both readers and advertisers. 

In ads where a specific piece of 
literature is featured, there is little 
question about just what the reader 
desires when he circles a number on 

the Readers’ Service card indicating 


fecuicennunnoee 


Display typefaces in this issue . 


that he wants “more details.” But 
in the majority of ads, where there 
is no specific mention of any litera- 
ture, it has been difficult to de- 
termine just what a reader wants 
in the way of “more details.” 

In some cases, advertisers have 
tried to solve the “unknown” by 
sending a _ representative to call 
upon the reader who requested ad- 
ditional information. In other cases, 
they have mailed out expensive lit- 
erature which was of little immedi- 
ate interest. Such action, if not 
necessarily what the reader wished 
in the first place, can prove to be 
both costly and irritating to every- 
one concerned. 

After studying the problem and 
consulting with various readers, we 
have decided to abandon the prac- 
tice of “keying” ads. But to ease the 
job of contacting AR advertisers 
when special information is needed, 
we have added a special “Buyer’s 
Guide” classified index, which will 
help readers quickly locate suppliers 
of products and services in which 
they have an immediate interest. 
The “Buyer’s Guide” will be found 
immediately preceding the Readers’ 
Service card each month. 

We hope that these two steps will 
indicate to you that we pay special 
attention to the comments, requests 
and constructive criticism offered 
by our readers. We are anxious to 
continually improve AR and hope 
that you won't hesitate to let us 
know how we can better serve you. 


>In preparing this year’s graphic 
arts progress report (see page 26), 
it was particularly interesting to 
note the important role played by 
three organizations: 


@ Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion . . . the real pioneer in graphic 


. . Pages 20-21—Studio Bold; 23—Volk # 9; 26— 


Tempo Black Extended; 39—Craw Clarendon; 44——Garamond Bold Italic; 51— 
Stymie Bold; 57—-Bernhard Modern Bold; 63—Karnak Black & Tempo Black; 67— 
Bernhard Modern Italic; 73—-Tempo Bold & Balloon; 77——Studio; 83—-Tempo Bold 
Condensed; 85—Brody & Tempo Black Extended; 89—Lydian; 93—Alternate Gothic 
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Dr. Pepper Display: 
Designed from an 
ektachrome. Printed # 
in 4 color process. \ 
Size: 18” x 26” 


BECAUSE IT'S A COLOR PLASTIC DISPLAY 
ON A STORE WINDOW AT EYE LEVEL 


Its value... Tells a complete sales story visible to every passerby. Printed in glorious full color process. 
Becomes part of window NOT an unsightly appendage. So novel . . . so new . . . so valuable looking it receives 


instant dealer acceptance because the clear plastic does not block out daylight or obscure merchandise inside 
the window or store. 


Uses ... For stores, on windows, doors and inside walls . . . as a mobile or a shelf-talker . . . on merchandise, 


attached to appliances to sell at P.O.P.. .... for gasoline pumps and outdoor truck signs (our plastic is 
absolutely weatherproof). 


Exclusive features of Transplastix . .. Other types of plastic signs are unsightly because they wrinkle. This 


clear plastic is guaranteed not to warp or curl. In full color or monotone. Any pictorial copy illustrated 
perfectly. Sizes up to 40 x 54. Quantities 200 to a million. 


Economy . .. Instead of planning an old fashioned display with expensive mounting and shipping cartons, 
you can buy a Transplastix for less money, rolled in a tube and delivered with lower mailing cost. 


Write for information: 


ULLMAN GRAVURE, INC. D . 
319 McKIBBIN ST., BROOKLYN 6, N. Y. - HY 7-3700 ||rans | lastix 


A division of The Uliman Company, Inc... Established 1888 


Foremost printers in Photogelatin and Gravure processes ... specialists in color displays on paper and plastic 
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The 


see the man from (ELBE) 


Ne 


Elbe advertising clipboard creations 
will bolster business. See the man 
from Elbe about these miniature bill- 
boards. They get inside where buy- 
ers write orders. 


Every day tons of business forms 
and memos pass under these 
sales loaded clips. And every 
day millions of buying decisions 
are made with advertising clip- 
boards in hand. Need we say more? 


Elbe File « Binder co, inc. 


FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York Showroom: 411 Fourth Ave. 


ONE OF AMERICAS LARGEST MFRS. OF LOOSE LEAF PRODUCTS 


FREE! Write Dept. AR-2 for 
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arts research. While there have 
been other organizations active in 
developing new and better printing 
techniques, LTF is widely recog- 
nized as the most productive co- 
operative effort. It has been re- 
sponsible for much of the outstand- 
ing progress in the offset field. 
Particularly impressive is LTF’s 
educational program which has in- 
sured prompt adoption of new de- 
velopments. 

So successful has been the LTF 
organization that even the letter- 
press printers single it out as the 
outstanding outfit in graphic arts 
research. 


@ Research & Engineering Coun- 
cil of the Graphic Arts Industry. . . 
the instrument of communication 
and coordination in graphic arts 
research. This organization, with 
membership composed of both 
graphic arts suppliers and buyers, 
has admirably fulfilled the purposes 
stated in its by-laws: 


1. To compile and distribute in- 
formation on research and engi- 
neering programs in progress in 
the graphic arts industry. 


2. To identify and define research 
and engineering problems which 
need to be solved. 


3. To correlate the abilities and 
resources of the representatives on 
the council and others toward the 
solution of these problems. 


4. To encourage 
interested groups. 


research among 


5. To undertake studies and dis- 
seminate information on materials, 
methods, operations. 


6. To serve as a general coordi- 
nating committee on research and 
engineering problems. 


AR is especially indebted to the 
R&E Council’s executive secretary, 
Bob Rossell, for constant coopera- 
tion. 


e American Photoengravers Assn. 
. which has taken the leadership 
role in encouraging and fostering 
letterpress research. While, in the 
past, the photoengravers have cer- 
tainly been guilty of a failure to 
engage in any extensive research 
activity, association executive sec- 
retary Frank J. Schreiber has done 
a great deal, particularly during the 
past two years, to point up the 
needs and get the ball rolling. 
Speaking frankly at the associa- 
tion’s 1956 convention in Detroit, 
Mr. Schreiber called for the entire 
letterpress industry to cooperate in 
extensive research activity. “Let us 
begin,” he said, “by admitting that 
letterpress printers and their sup- 


pliers, including photoengravers, 
have been too complacent and smug 
in their concept of superiority, be- 
lieving their position to be impreg- 
nable. This indifference toward 
competing processes gave them a 
false sense of security not war- 
ranted by the facts.” 

During 1956, the photoengravers 
association has been actively in- 
vestigating the possibilities of a co- 
ordinated research program for let- 
terpress and has compiled evidence 
of active support from all segments 
of the industry. In Detroit, Mr. 
Schreiber outlined the next step: 

“Benefiting by the experience of 
the Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation, an independent, non-profit 
corporation or foundation should be 
organized, this to include all those 
connected with one or more 
branches of letterpress printing; 
those who participate in the corpo- 
ration to elect its management, all 
to have equal rights and privileges. 
The American Photoengravers 
Assn., as such, will not seek to in- 
fluence or control the organization 
and will take no part in its manage- 
ment.” 

Already on record in favor of Mr. 
Schreiber’s suggestion, in addition 
to the photoengravers, are the Int'l. 
Assn. of Electrotypers & Stereo- 
typers, the R&E Council and the 
Printing Industry of America. The 
actual organization of the letter- 
press research project appears to be 
near at hand and the entire industry 
certainly owes Frank Schreiber and 
his association a vote of thanks for 
its yeoman service. 

AR is also indebted to Frank 
Schreiber, one of the best informed 
men in the graphic arts industry, 
for his frequent help. 44 


Publicity’s Champion . . 
award for getting personal 
Violette T. Martens (left), vice-president 
of the Publicity Club of New York, 
presents Jayne Mansfield with a citation 
for the ‘‘outstanding contribution she 
has made to personality publicity.’’ 


. Now it’s an 
publicity. 
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As Stevan Dohanos sees it, it will take more 
an a light shower —a hurricane at least — to 
part the chef from his culinary triumph. 


When it comes to buying food products, every 
customer is an epicure at heart. Discerning 
manufacturers of food products have learned 
to woo their customers with mouth-watering 
recipe booklets and folders realistically pro- 
duced in full-color on fine papers. This is where 
Oxford Papers fit into the picture. Would you 
like to see some examples? Call your nearby 
Oxford Merchant or write us direct. 


S~ vw “ 

{.\\ oS 
Barbecue | 
Gace S 


HELP BUILD 
SALES ree OBEY 
PAPERS 





This insert is a sample 
of the offset results 


you can get on 


Wescar Satin Plate Offset 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 
OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 


Wiwcu SATIN PLATE OFFSET isa film-coated (pig- 
mented) paper of high brightness and opacity with a dull 
satin finish. Designed for black and white or multicolor offset 
printing, it gives soft, pleasing results in clear detail through 
a maximum range of tone gradations. 


WESCAR GLOSS PLATE OFFSET, a companion sheet to Wescar Satin 
Plate, is also manufactured with a pigmented coating film, polished to 


a high gloss finish. It lends luster and detail to offset printing in either 
black and white or multicolor. 


FENWICK SUPERFINE OFFSET is a premium grade of outstanding qual- 
ity and appearance. It is a film-coated paper, highly pigmented for extra 
brightness and opacity. With a high gloss finish, Fenwick Superfine is 
admirably suited for de luxe jobs in either black and white or multicolor. 


CARROLLTON SATIN PLATE OFFSET is a bright white paper of good 
opacity and regular, uniform surface. Free from lint or fuzz, it is care- 
fully manufactured to give trouble-free press performance. Carrollton 
Satin Plate is recommended for quality reproduction at moderate cost. 


TWO VALUABLE AIDS: (/) The OxFORD PAPER SELECTOR CHART helps you select the 
right grade of paper for each job. (2) The OXFORD PAPER COST CALCULATOR quickly 


gives the exact cost per 1000 sheets for common weights and sizes of printing papers. 
Ask your nearby Oxford Merchant or write us direct. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. % OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY, 35 East 


Nation-wide Service 


Through Oxford Merchants 


Albany, N. Y. . 
Asheville, N.C. . 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Maine 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Boise, Idaho . 
Boston, Mass. . 
Buffalo, N. Y. . 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, Il. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Dayton, Ohio 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. . 
Fresno, Calif. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Hartford, Conn. . 


High Point, N. C. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Long Beach, Calif. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Lynchburg, Va. 

Manchester, N. H. 
Memphis, Tenn. . 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 


Minneapolis, Minn 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. 

New Haven, Conn 


New Orleans, La. . 


New York, N. Y. 


Oakland, Calif. . 
Omaha, Neb. . 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phoenix, Ariz 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Portland, Maine 
Portland, Oregon 
Reno, Nevada 
Richmond, Va. . 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


San Bernardino, Calif. 


San Diego, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


San Jose, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. . 
South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Stockton, Calif. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Tucson, Ariz. . ‘ 
Washington, D. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 
York, Pa. 


Mills at Rumford, Maine, and West Carrollton, Ohio 


W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
Henley Paper Co. 

" Wyant & Sons Paper Co. 

Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 

. . The Mudge Paper Co. 

* Wilcox- Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 
Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
Henley Paper Co. 

Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Bradner, Smith & Co. 

Marquette Paper Corporation 
Midland Paper Company 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 

The Johnston Paper Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 

The Cleveland Paper Co. 

. . Graham Paper Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
‘Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Henley Paper Co. 

Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 
Henley Paper Co. 

MacCollum Paper Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 

Louisville Paper Co 

. . Roach Paper Co 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Graham Paper Co. 

Louisville Paper Co. 

Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 

C. H. Robinson Co. 

Louisville Paper Co. 
Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
Sensenbrenner Paper Co 
Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co 

; Graham Paper Co. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 
Graham Paper Co. 

Baldwin Paper Co., Inc. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc 
Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
Kennelly Paper Co., Inc. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Western Paper Co. 

Cc arter Rice Storrs & Bement 

4 Atlantic Paper Co. 
Wilcox- ‘Walter- Furlong Paper Co. 
; Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Brubaker Paper Co. 
General Paper Corp. 

C. H. Robinson Co. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Cauthorne Paper Co. 
Genesee Valley Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 
Mill Brand Papers 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Paper Merchants, Inc. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
John Floyd Paper Company 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 
The Mudge Paper Co. 


Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IIl. 





Communication Request 


e It seems to me that Richard A. 
Naumann’s article, “The Art of 
Communication” in your October 
issue is a powerhouse of fine ideas, 
suggestions, and reminders summed 
up into a powerful story. 

His thoughts should spark every 
one who reads it to do a better job 
of presenting his message. Since I’m 
sure it would have a positive effect 
on meetings conducted for our peo- 
ple, I'm interested in getting his 
message to all of our employes who 
make conference presentations. 

Therefore, would you please ap- 
prove our reproducing copies of the 
article for the benefit of our peo- 
ple? 

R. F. JACOBSEN 
Training and Education Megr., 
Hardware Mutuals Co., Stevens 
Point, Wis. 


Lend-Lease Cartoon 


e I have been enlisted to prepare a 
bulletin for the members of the Ad- 
vertising and Sales Executive Club 
of Montreal. Since the topic of dis- 
cussion will be the merits of trading 
or premium stamps, your very 
amusing cartoon in your October 
premium story would fit in beauti- 
fully. 

May I have your permission to 
reproduce this cartoon in our bulle- 
tin? 

W. O. PAGE 
Sales Manager, The Silex Co. 
Ltd., St. Johns, Quebec 


Rainbow 8 Years Old 


e Your report from Germany on 
rainbow color effects from single 
impression (AR October) brought 
back fond memories. I did the same 
thing eight years ago on a Multilith 
press. And I have job samples and 
a photostat of a sketch on how to 
do it to prove it. 

At the time I was working for 
McGregor Sportswear. I was look- 
ing for an inexpensive method to 
use a lot of color on a particular 
mailer. I broached my idea to our 
press operator, Jean Christie, one of 
the best Multilith operators I’ve ever 
met. We had already run four-color 
process, and she was convinced that 
there wasn’t anything she and her 
press couldn’t do. 


READERS Whit f 


Together we cut dividers for the 
ink well, and after a bit of experi- 
mentation ran _ effective rainbow 
colored mailing pieces to promote 
rain coats. We used the same proc- 
ess to sell swimwear, blending 
shades of green and blue to give a 
watery effect. 

RoBERT B. MEDVIN 
Sales Promotion Mgr., Riegel 
Textile Corp., New York 


Help for Pakistan 


The Pakistan America Society has 
been formed to promote mutual un- 
derstanding, good will and friendly 
relations between our two coun- 
tries. To do this, we are sponsoring 
many activities in schools and col- 
leges. 

One of these is to provide in- 
formation regarding small items 
which the schools can purchase with 
UNESCO coupons. They call upon 
us to obtain sources of supply in 


tne U.. S: A. 


There are mostly school require- 
ments and advertising specialties 
which the schools also purchase for 
resale at their tuckshops at a small 
profit and to save children from 
going out to buy them in the mar- 
ket. 

As such, we are always looking 
for premium novelties and have re- 
cently purchased a number of them 
for some schools. We obtained the 
information from your magazine 
and are very grateful to you for 
the service. 

We should be most grateful if 
you would kindly publish our re- 
quest for samples, giveaways, ad- 
vertising material, premium novel- 
ties, etc., for our exhibits which we 
plan from time to time to bring 
about closer trade relations be- 
tween our two countries. 

SECRETARY GENERAL 
The Pakistan America Society, 
Bahawalpur House, Multan, 
Pakistan 


Scented Letterheads 


@e Could you advise me where I 
might purchase scented letterhead 
paper for a special promotion which 
we are planning? I have actually 
seen samples but am not able to 
locate any in my files at present. If 
possible, I would like to purchase 





HOW MUCH ARE 
YOU OVER PAVING 
FOR GLOSSY PRINTS 


59 East Illinois Street 
Chicago, Illinois * WHitehall 4-2936 


WRITE US OR CALL US TODAY 
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Make sure you sell them 
~ ae Point Of ae: 


@ The most crucial test of any national or regional advertising 
campaign is the Point Of Sale. Make sure your brand is the one the 
customer reaches for when the moment of decision comes. 

In the final eleven sidewalk seconds, hard selling Meyercord Decal 
spot signs help the customer recall all the pre-selling you've done 

in every other advertising medium. The Meyercord Co. has produced 
millions of effective decal spot signs for hundreds of national 

and regional advertisers. Our experience in design and quality 
manufacture can prove of great value in your Point Of Sale 
campaign. These services are available to you for the asking, and 
you're invited to take full advantage of our experience. Drop us a line 


and tell us when our salesman may call... with no obligation to you. 


“ADvisor”’ Full Color Brochure 
Yours FREE—Write for it 


The “ADvisor” brochure reproduces the most outstanding 
examples of effective Meyercord-produced Point of Sale 
Decal Spot Signs—used by leading national and regional 
advertisers. Shows how to secure greatest advertising 
value from your decal signs. Write on company letterhead. 


THE MEYERCORD Co. 
OE en 


DEPT. C-207 


CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
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_cuse it, please” 


5323 WEST LAKE STREET, 


this in Canada but I am not aware 

of anyone producing this type of 
direct mail piece in Canada. 

P. SCHLACHTER 

Production Mgr., Harold F. 
Stanfield Ltd., Montreal 


| ‘Photostat’ a Trademark 


e Thank you for the copy of the 


November AR. 


Our interest went out the window 


| when we saw how flagrantly our 
| trademark had been misused by the 
| writer 
| Get More Out of Photostats.”’] 


of the article [“How to 


Your editorial column certainly 


| does not help the situation. From it 


one gathers that your editor knew 
the proprietary character of the 
trademark “Photostat” and his “ex- 
only heightens in 
our minds that you feel a trademark 
has no value to anyone and can be 
bandied about at will. 

Any late edition of the Merriam- 
Webster dictionary will set you 
straight if you are looking for that 
sort of backing. Even the dictionary 
you mention[American College Dic- 
tionary] has at least gone as far as 
to indicate a “special camera.” 
Thank you for calling this edition to 
our attention. We shall try to en- 
lighten their editors at an early 
date. 

It seems to us that in a sense of 
fair play between business concerns, 
your magazine could have taken the 
stand that a trademark is someone 
else’s property and any assistance in 
its protection should be given to its 
rightful owners. 

Wo. B. FARNSWORTH 
Secretary, Photostat Corp., 
Providence 


We Didn't Steal It 


® Your “Are Amateurs Ruining Di- 
rect Mail?” is not only one of the 
most intelligent articles I have ever 
read concerning direct mail, but I 
could almost accuse you of stealing 
material out of my files. 

Once again, Mr. Hodgson, I want 
to compliment you on writing a 
bull’s-eye story. 

SANDE ROCKE 
Sande Rocke and Co. Inc., New 
York 


Seamless Paper 


© Could you please furnish us with 
the name of the studio which took 
the picture of the roll of seamless 
paper for the cover shot in the 
October 1956 issue? 
S. Harotp Lasow 
Pres., S. Harold Labow Adver- 
tising Agency Inc., New York 





APRIL 1957 


April 1-May 31 
Clean-Up, Paint-Up, Fix-Up Community 
Development Programs (Dates are set 
at local discretion during April and 
May) ... sponsored by Nat'l Clean-Up, 
Paint-Up, Fix-Up Bureau, 1500 Rhode 
Island Ave., N.W., Washington 5. 


April 1-30 
Spring Festival of Gas Ranges ‘ 
sponsored by American Gas Assn., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York. 
Cereal and Milk Spring Festival . 
sponsored by Cereal Institute Inc., 135 
S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3. 
National Hobby Month . . . sponsored 
by Hobby Guild of America, 550 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 
National Ladder Month . . . sponsored 
by American Ladder Institute, Tower 
Suite 2441-2, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago 11. 
Pearadise-in-April . . . sponsored by 
Pacific Coast Canned Pear Service, 11 
South 7th Ave., Yakima, Wash. 
National Rug Cleaning Month . . . spon- 
sored by Nat'l Institute of Rug Clean- 
ing, 7355 Wisconsin Ave., Bethesda, Md. 


April 1-7 
National Arts and Crafts Week 
sponsored by Hobby Guild of America, 
550 Fifth Ave., New York 19. 
National Boy's Club Week . . . spon- 
sored by Boys’ Clubs of America, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York 16. 


April 1-8 
National Laugh Week . . . sponsored by 
Nat'l Laugh Foundation, Comedy Work- 
shops of America, National Assn. of 
Gagwriters, Comedy World Publishing 
Co., P.O. Box 835, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York 17. 

\ 

April 6-13 
Let’s All Play Ball Week . . . sponsored 
by the Sporting Goods Dealer Magazine, 
2018 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


April 7-13 


National Noise Abatement Week 
sponsored by Nat'l Noise Abatement 
Council, 36 West 46th St., New York 36. 


April 8-11 
Packaging Week . . . sponsored by 


American Management’ Assn., 1515 
Broadway, New York. 


April 8-12 


Chemical Progress Week... sponsored 
by Manufacturing Chemists Assn. Ine., 
Washington. 
>. 
April 8-14 

Pan American Week . . . (presidential 
proclamation) sponsored by Organiza- 
tion of American States, Washington. 
National Sunday School Week ; 
(Spring) sponsored by Laymen’s Natl 
Committee Inc., Hotel Vanderbilt, New 


York 16. 


A better ‘marketplace’ 


when Henn 
makes 
“shopping” easy 


Whether buyers shop in a store 
or page a catalog, your chances 
of selling them depend substan- 
tially on the supermarketing 
approach. Everything must be 
arranged for their convenience. 


Loose-leaf catalogs, always at 
their best with custom-styled 
Heinn binders and indexing, 
provide “supermarket” arrange- 
ment — every item correctly 
classified and easy to order. 
Sections and sheets stay up to 
date and in sequence. 


And the sheer beauty of 
Heinn Loose-Leaf Binders 
gives your catalog “package 
appeal’’—the same force that 
moves customers to reach for 
products in a supermarket. 
Once your customers handle 
your catalog and find exactly 
what they need in three sec- 
onds, your sale is made! 


salesmen more productive, keep your product Purest lt sy 
before dealers between sales calls, reduce order 
correspondence and impress your trade. Thou- 

sands of sales executives know these 

facts because they're Heinn cus- 

Tote eee es 

sales-making Heinn 

plan by mailing 

this coupon: 


ee 
or 

Sa < Copyright 1956, by , 

eo? YY the Heinn Company, Milwaukee ~ 
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’ PROMOTION ALMANAC (Con’t) 
tts herve at last! 


April 8-15 
National Model Building Week 


sponsored by Hobby Guild of America, 


| 550 Fifth Ave., New York 19. 
ough, colorful _ a 1" 


Coffee Day . . . sponsored by Pan Amer- 
ican Coffee Bureau, 120 Wall St., New 
York. 


April 14-20 


Bike Safety Week sponsored by 


Optimist Intl., 172 Railw ay Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis 1. 


April 15-May 15 
Clean Oil Month . . . sponsored by 
Fram Corp., Providence 16. 


eM Ze) TMT NASI IN Me Nein | 


National Do-It-Yourself Week . . . spon- 
= ; sored by Hobby Guild of America, 550 
LOVE ia.) NEW Fifth Ave., New York 19. 

April 21 


ys a H rd | Easter Sunday 


April 21-27 





National Garden Week . . . sponsored 
by Nat'l Council of State Garden Clubs, 
: e € so i Essex House, New York 19. 
United States-Canada Goodwill Week 


p . . . Sponsored by Kiwanis Intl., 520 
|} (7 Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 
International Buttermilk Bread for 


Flavor Week . . . sponsored by Intl. 


Bread Weeks Inc., 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1. 

National Secretaries Week .. . spon- 
PREST@ sored by the Natl. Secretaries Assn., 22: 

West llth St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

April 21-28 
: ‘ Honey for Breakfast Week . . . spon- 
This is all there is to it = pe 


sored by American Honey Institute, 
Commercial State Bank Bldg., Madison. 


bal cas a April 22-28 
© new low cost Fis é 


American Comedy Week . . 


~ 


. sponsored 
by Museum of American Comedy, 161 


i % Westchester Ave., Crestwood, N. Y. 
@ new easy application estchester Ave., Crestwood, N. ¥ 


April 24-30 
Here is exactly what window sign advertisers National Photography Week . . . Hobby 
al ‘ i Guild of America, 550 Fifth Ave., New 
have been waiting for—a durable, economical 


1. Remove York 19. 
decal sign applied in seconds without water. wc te 


® sigs c rt April 25-May 4 
The new American Presto Cal “’G” is a perma- bit. 


* Hardware Week... s sponsored by Natl. 
nent type sign that does not interfere with sa Retail Hardware Assn., 964 N. Penn- 
window washing and can’t be easily ‘pulled a ayeenia St, Indianapets 4. 


down” by children, competitive routemen, or April 28-May 4 


Brand Names Week sponsored by 
tur . : oe 
storekeepers . . . -— affected by temperature 3 Brand Names Foundation, 437 Fifth 
or weather conditions. Ave., New York 16. 
& Seaes ines gecitton National Baby Week (Dry Goods) 
The new Presto Cal ‘’G” is so quick and "and squeegee. sponsored by Earnshaw Publications 
i ill t Inc., 101 West 3lst, New York 1. 
easy to apply your people will get up more National Home De —— Week . 
than ever before. They'll stick to the “selling sponsored by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
a? Federal Extension Service, Washing xton. 
job for months or even years. See the — National Invest-in-America Week 
American Presto Cal ’G” for yourself. Write for . sponsored by Natl. Invest-in-America 
( j be iS 2 S, roa ‘ es P l 2 
FREE samples or request a salesman to call. ; ain 5 oe Oe hs Se 
’ ; : ; i National Retail Credit Week . . . spon- 
Complete art service without obligation | sored by Natl. Retail Credit Assn., 
mae Jackson Ave., St. Louis 5. 
JR f . + — ; 
a Summer Millinery Week*. . . sponsored 
“ o by Millinery Institute of America Inc., 
American Decalcomania Co. 1" #12, New York 18 
4334 W. Fifth Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. | April 29-May 4 
Mfg. plants: Chicago - Cleveland - New York - Windsor, Ont., Can. | National Retail Bakers Week . . . spon- 
Offices in all principal cities sored by Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, 735 West Sheridan Rd., Chi- 
| cago 13. 


9->7c 
vid 
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Wirn HEADS 
TOGETHER... 


e S \. aa Gao | WILLIAM 
FRANK x e Be on all A. 
A. r 4 ‘ oe MILANESE 
SPORTELLI a # ._—— 
nn ie —— Ze JOSEPH 
’ DN fh = a ; ie E. 
; MO oh Pa , —_— i™m * MARNET 
JAMES - 3 ¥ 
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INDIVERI 


The FIVE PARTNERS 

...who manage...and operate 
INTERNATIONAL COLOR GRAVURE and 
SUPERTONE have been pooling their wide 


—-_ a practical experience and technical knowledge 
MICHAEL = *. es 
eS 
. 


since they organized their companies in 1945. 
LEUSCHNER 


es Each of the five owners has devoted himself actively in 
7 rendering the reliable service needed for reproduction in 
monotone gravure and in preparing color positives... Each is 
still imbued with the spirit and will to build-up and maintain an 
unmatched reputation...Each knows how to keep production 
smooth and satisfaction high among clients. 


All this has led to the development of pleasant dealings with 
many of America’s leading advertising agencies. And the PM’s at 
these agencies know how the specialized service in rotogravure 
preparation offered by INTERNATIONAL and SUPERTONE 

helps them carry the burden of their responsibilities. 


ROTOGRAVURE ENGRAVERS 


, Z f SPECIALIZING IN COLOR 

39 West 60th St. ZL 
NEW YORK 23, N.Y. VC. 
Phone: Clrcle 5-8750 
LOS ANGELES Sales Office: 232 East 4th St., Phone: MUtual 7136 


) 480 Lexington Ave. 
SUPERTONE, INC. \« york 17,N¥. 


Phone: Plaza 3-9468 
ROTOGRAVURE MATERIAL FOR MONOTONE REPRODUCTION 
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Var, 
I I 
THEY’RE PRE-TESTED 
For WEATHER-WEAR 


Paint Enamels used are made to 
GRACE specifications for weather 
resistance. They are pre-tested 
for quality control. This elimi- 
nates all guesswork and assures 
longer service life. 


| COOK'S 
ee 
HOME LUNBER COMPANY 
= | 
SILK SCREEN PROCESSED 


Our special method of applying colors to a 
faithful reproduction of the product or de- 
sign, is fast, accurate and artistic. They 
have eye—and buy—appeal. Over 35 years of 
= backs every sign produced by 


1639 oe ae 
DAY or @piici a 


GRACE 


BS 
Vertu on 


POINT-OF- 
ROADSIDE 


High Nitrogen Fertilizers 


PLAIN OR 
REFLECTORIZED 


WE DESIGN 
YOUR SIGN 
iF YOU 
WISH 
You may, at times, 
desire a specially de- 


signed sign. Just let 
us know. We will 


make up a color 


sketch for approval. 
There are no obliga- 


tions. What are your 


needs? 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
IN FULL COLOR 


S 
GRACE sss we. co. 


3601 So. 2nd St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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O/ 
i SOLVED IT 


Here are some more entries in our current contest for a portable 


tv set. There is still time to enter, for we will accept all entries 
postmarked before January 1, 1957. For full details, see page 


16 of this issue. Then send in your entry! 


No Time for Woodcuts? 
Here’s a Solution! 


With no time to spare for making 
a wood cut product drawing which 
I needed badly for a job, I solved 
the dilemma by instructing the art- 
ist to paint the drawing with 
Chinese white on white paper or 
board. 

The paint was put on heavily and 
allowed to dry. Then we brushed 
on waterproof drawing ink and let 
that dry thoroughly. 

When placed under running wa- 
ter, the Chinese white was washed 
away, carrying the ink which 
covered the white with it. 

The result was a beautiful wood 
cut drawing — in a fraction of the 
time the process would normally 
take. 

D. E. Moore 
5225 Trentman Drive, Fort 
Worth, Texas 


Finds Inventory Method 
For Mailing List Plates 


Before we could keep our mailing 
lists up-to-date, as well as clean, 
we first had to find a way of getting 
and keeping an accurate inventory 
of our addressograph plates. 

We found the simplest method 
was to run off a quantity of cali- 
brated strips of paper on a dupli- 
cating machine and _ scotch-tape 
them to the edges of the addresso- 
graph plate drawers. 

The strips are numbered at inter- 
vals of 10, from 100 to 200 and 
calibrated for each plate in between 
the numbers. Since every drawer 
contains more than 100 plates, the 
numbers start at 100. 

Now that we can determine at a 
glance the number of addressograph 
plates in each drawer at a single 
glance, we find we are able to plan 
our mailings and the ordering of 
mailing pieces much more success- 
fully. 

JoHN H. MEADER 
Adv. Mgr., Webb Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia 


Old Engineering Drawings 
Touched-Up by ‘Stats’ 


Recently, on looking over some 
engineering drawings I intended for 
publication, I found the original 
drawings in bad repair and even 
the printed reproductions were 
pretty smudgy and filled-in between 
the lines. 

Since new drawings would cost 
us thousands of dollars and many 
weeks of time, I needed a faster and 
less expensive way out of my prob- 
lem. 

We tried having mat negative 
stats made of either the blue line 
or printed reproductions and then 
put an artist to work on them. Us- 
ing India Ink, he blocked out white 
areas in need of touching up inside 
the outline of the drawing, and then 
had positive stats made which he 
corrected with a ruling pen and 
India ink. 

By grouping the stat work, the 
expense was somewhat less than $5 
per complete drawing. This, we feel, 
is an absolute minimum in costs for 
a job that might have ordinarily 
cost a tremendous expenditure. I 
hope that this shortcut may be of 
benefit to some other harassed pro- 
duction man. 

F. T. ScHWIEGER 
Catalog Compiler, Advertising 
Dept., Cherry-Burrell Corp., 
Chicago 


Offset Promotion Sheet 
Solves Clipping Problem 


On frequent occasions, when ob- 
taining copies of tear sheets for our 
clients, we found we needed hun- 
dreds of certain papers to ensure 
enough copies. The storage space 
needed for these projects became a 
recurrent and headachy problem. 

We found the solution to the stor- 
age nuisance by making stats of the 
clippings and working them into an 
attractive layout. 

These, printed on a one-page off- 
set promotion sheet, (in the 84x11” 
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mC ae MCR ae Cts 


GET FASTER PRODUCTION... 
lower costs . . . better results 
with pressure-sensitive labels 
from the Roll Label Printer of 
your choice. He has the 
specialized equipment and 
“know-how” to help you solve 
your labeling problems . . . he 
can design and print labels that 
sell! Call him any time for 
low-cost, high-impact labeling 
on your product or package. 


FREE! TEST-IT-YOURSELF KIT 
Contains a selection of 
pressure-sensitive samples for 
on-the-spot testing in your 
own plant. Write today! 


Tee my MCR a I] 


“World’s fastest known hand labeling 
method” — that’s the combination of 
roll-dispensed pressure-sensitive labels plus 
specially designed dispensers. Available 
through your Roll Label Printer in automatic, 
semi-automatic, or hand operated models 

to fit every application. 


: KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 
Pioneers in Pressure Sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 


7300 WEST WILSON AVENUE a CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 
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Want banners 
that really 
stop traffic? 


BIIIRITIHIDIAY MSIAILIE 


Pratt Letter-Banners are 
made from big 
x 19” all-weather 
cloth letters 


Write your own sales message. 
We spell it out with big cloth let- 
ters and sew on 60-ft. ropes. Reg- 
ular colors: 40c per letter - Day- 
Glo: 70c per letter. 


FREE CATALOG! 
Shows new pennants, ban- 
ners, posters, vertical and 
mobile displays, and letter- 
banners. 


THE PRATT POSTER CO. 
PRINTCRAFT BLDG. + INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


— because this FREE 


1 flat-as-a-pancake 
gummed paper 

DEMONSTRATOR KIT 

ry Semen clc ctw ae 4 


easy to specify ™~ 


d 


7 
the correct 
paper and 
gumming s 
face for 


letter size convenient for filing) do 
not require much storage space and 
can be sent to station representa- 
tives, prospects and clients as neces- 
sary. In addition, they are also easy 
for our salesmen to carry in their 
sales portfolios. 


Not only does this new method 
obviate the tear sheet storage di- 
lemma, but actually cuts down the 
costs, since the offset sheets are less 
expensive than the purchase of ad- 
ditional newspaper copies. 

Davin NowInson 
Promotion Mgr., KABC Radio, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Twin Production Problem 
Caused by Church Posters 


After promising to turn out some 
posters for a church, I was beset by 
twins in the problem department. 
Production had to be fast, but the 
speed could not “up” the low, low 
production budget. 

I solved these twin problems by 
getting a 14x22” direct image card- 
board plate designed for an offset 


Your Last Chance... 


press from the printer. 

I quickly roughed out the neces- 
sary lettering and some simple de- 
signs with a special blue non-re- 
producible pencil and then went 
over everything with a special black 
pencil. 

From idea to press, the whole 
poster took about 15 minutes and 
gave the church better looking 
posters as fast as it wanted them 
and at a far less cost than any it 
had ever had produced before. 

I later tried the same system in 
producing special “Florida Night” 
flyers for a Masonic lodge. This 
time, however, I combined letter- 
press printing and sketching a color 
design of palm trees, flamingos, etc., 
on the cardboard plate. 

This time, while the art took only 
a few minutes, the extra press work 
very little longer, the pleased reac- 
tion of the lodge when the flyers 
were delivered made me realize just 
how much my system had improved 
the job. 

Puitie BRADY 
New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., Boston 


Win a Portable 
Television Set! 


e Our “How I Solved It” Contest is still on, but you’d better hurry if you want 
to win the portable television set we are offering for the best solution for some 
work-a-day problem. In order to be eligible, your entry must be post-marked 


before January 1, 1957. 


label printing 
job whether it's 
letterpress 
al ahd @ Just describe, in 200 words or less, your solution to an advertising produc- 
Vska io cae 
today. 


tion, merchandising or promotion problem. 
@ Send it to Editor, Advertising Requirements, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11. 


e All entries published will receive our customary $10. In addition, the winner 
will receive a Deluxe Motorola Cruiser portable tv. 


@ No material will be returned unless specifically requested, and accompanied 
The Brown-Bridge Mills,Inc, by return postage. 
Troy, Ohio ° 


The winner will be announced in the March 1957 AR. 
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For superb color detail... 
SPECIFY THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


To sharply focus their magazine readers’ attention 
on the superb color photography achieved 

with their famous Bolex movie camera, 

Paillard relies on CICO Coated Paper 
f 


for unsurpassed sensitivity of reproduction detail. 


CHAMPION-INTERNATIONAL CO. 


( 
YA “Faas VOWHOO, - bas ‘iaellaeat 1, 
e F ) PAPER 


ALITY COATE 





These leading paper merchants can supply 


CONNECTICUT 


John Carter & Company, Inc. 
79 Chapel Street 

Hartford, Connecticut 

JAckson 7-8109 


Tileston & Hollingsworth Company 
2348 Whitney Avenue 

Hamden, Connecticut 

CHestnut 8-4455 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Stanford Paper Company 

3001 V Street, N.E. 

Washington 18, D.C. 

LAwrence 6-1600 


MARYLAND 
Mudge Paper Company 
501 Water Street 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 
LExington 9-7782 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Andrews Paper Company 
160 North Washington Street 
Boston 14, Massachusetts 
Richmond 2-2200 


John Carter & Company, Inc. 
420 Rutherford Avenue 

Boston 29, Massachusetts 
CHarlestown 2-5000 


Tileston & Hollingsworth Company 
211 Congress Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Liberty 2-3870 


Donald Wyman, Inc. 
683 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 
HAncock 6-6282 


MICHIGAN 


Chope-Stevens Paper Company 
240 Chene Street 

Detroit 7, Michigan 

LOrraine 7-6800 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


John Carter & Company, Inc. 
23 School Street 

Concord, New Hampshire 
CApitol 5-5545 


NEW JERSEY 


Bulkley Dunton & Co., Inc. 
461 Central Avenue 

Newark 7, New Jersey 
HUmboldt 2-5600 


NEW YORK CITY 


Bulkley Dunton & Company, Inc. 
295 Madison Avenue 

New York 17, New York 

MUrray Hill 9-6400 


Capital Paper Company, Inc. 
106 Seventh Avenue 

New York 11, New York 

CHelsea 3-4980 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hobson Miller Paper Company, Inc. 
280 Lafayette Street 

New York 12, New York 

WOrth 6-0400 


Kennelly Paper Company, Inc. 
501 Fifth Avenue 

New York 17, New York 

MUrray Hill 2-1087 


Milton Paper Company, Inc. 
100 West 22nd Street 

New York 11, New York 
WAtkins 9-6721 


Perkins-Goodwin Company 
589 Fifth Avenue 

New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 8-4900 


Royal Paper Corporation 
210 Eleventh Avenue 

New York 1, New York 
WAtkins 4-3400 


NEW YORK 


Franklin-Cowan Paper Company 
210 Ellicott Street 

Buffalo 3, New York 

WAshington 5954 


Genesee Valley Paper Company, Inc. 
573 Lyell Avenue 

Rochester 6, New York 

Glenwood 3380 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Atlantic Paper Company 
Public Ledger Building 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 
LOmbard 3-1420 


RHODE ISLAND 


John Carter & Company, Inc. 

421 Industrial Trust Company Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 

GAspee 1-0335 


Providence Paper Company 
160 Dorrance Street 
Providence 1, Rhode Island 
GAspee 1-7600 


Tileston & Hollingsworth Company 
28 North Main Street 

Providence, Rhode Island 

GAspee 1 -8441 


VERMONT 


Vermont Paper Company, Inc. 
144 South Champlain Street 
Burlington, Vermont 

Burlington 4-6079 


EXPORT 


Elof Hansson, Inc. 
711 Third Avenue 

New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-1177 


coated paper 


COATED PAPERS 


Cico-Gloss 
Cico-Flex 


Cico-Offset 
Cico-Graph 
Cico-Print 
Cico-Fold 


Cico-Duoset 
Cico-Brite 
Cico-Lith 


QUALITY CONTROLLED 
BY 


(lecufiag 


CHAMPION-INTERNATIONAL CO. 


( / 
Yi a ANMICOHCE, + 1 alli M1; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


QUALITY COATED PAPERS 


This insert is printed letterpress on Cico-Gloss, Basis 80 Ib. 
Complete art and production details upon request. 
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© Copyright Laws and Treaties of 
the World, UNESCO, Paris, 2,000 
pages, $97.50. . . Hitherto hard-to- 
get information about copyright 
laws, rules and regulations of 85 
countries is presented in English in 
a handy loose-leaf format. The in- 
ternational board of editors includes 
representatives of the Copyright 
Office, Washington; UNESCO; and 
the Industrial Property Dept., Lon- 
don. The book contains two main 
divisions: Countries and Multilater- 
al Conventions. Detailed explana- 
tions of each country’s copyright 
statutes are provided in the first; 
the second section describes the 
Universal Copyright Convention, 
the Berne Union Conventions and 
related international agreements. 
Only those laws in force on Jan. 1, 
1956 are included, thus insuring that 
the book is reasonably up-to-date. 
Annual supplements of new and re- 
placement pages will keep the work 
current. Copies may be obtained 
from the Bureau of National Af- 
fairs, Inc., 1231 24th St., N.W., 
Washington 7, D.C. 


© Functional Newspaper Design, 
Edmund C. Arnold, Harper & Bros., 
New York, 340 pages, $7.50 
This book, by the editor of Linotype 
News, is a reference library by it- 
self on the subject of how to lay out 
a newspaper. Element by element, 
the author discusses function and 
the factors that lead to increased 
readership and better appearance. 
According to Mr. Arnold, “layout 
has four specific purposes: 


1. To increase readability and to 
attract the reader into the news: 


2. To sort the news so the reader 
knows at a glance which are the 
most important stories; 


3. To create attractive and inter- 
esting pages; 


4. To create recognition, to make 
the reader identify and want your 
paper as soon as he sees it.” 


While purists may object to the 
author’s use of the term “ledding” 
to refer to the space between lines, 
they will find little else to carp at 
in this presentation. It belongs on 
the shelf of anybody concerned 
with the appearance of a newspa- 
per, whether it be full-size or tab- 
loid, daily or weekly. 


® The Sales Manager’s Handbook, 
John Cameron Aspley, Editor, The 
Dartnell Corp., Chicago and Lon- 
don, 1152 pages, $12.50. . . Another 
in the useful series of Dartnell 
handbooks, this should find its 
niche along with the others, which 
cover employe relations, foreign 
trade, public relations and_ sales 
promotion. With 48 chapters and 
appendixes, this handbook covers all 
phases of the sales manager’s re- 
sponsibility from studying the mar- 
ket to dealer-agency agreements, 
including chapters on sales policies, 
premiums, designing to sell, hiring 
and training salesmen, compensa- 
tion of sales personnel, running 
sales meetings, audio-visual aids in 
training and in sales, sales contests, 
salesmen’s bulletins, and many 
other topics. 


e Broadcasting in America, by Sid- 
ney W. Head, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, 502 pages, $8. . . This 
study by the director of broadcast- 
ing and film services at the Uni- 
versity of Miami, Florida, is both 
a history and a critique. As the 
author says in his preface, the pur- 
pose of the book is “to provide a 
basis for appraising American 
broadcasting by standards relevant 
to the service as it exists here and 
now. Its basic assumption is that the 
system of broadcasting we have 
adopted in this country is funda- 
mentally sound, is suited to our 
social, political and economic phi- 
losophy, and is likely to remain in 
effect for some time to come.” 

Of particular interest to AR read- 
ers is Part Three of Dr. Hand’s 
book, with the subtitle “The Econ- 
omy of the Broadcasting Industry.” 
In addition to an analysis of meas- 
uring and evaluating techniques, the 
author gets into such controversial 
areas as the agency influence on 
programming and the question of 
taste and truth in advertising. In 
spite of its academic tone, the book 
presents some rather provocative 
challenges to the current organiza- 
tion of the industry. 


© Drawing for Advertising, by Eric 
Hobbs, The Studio Publications, 
London and New York, 96 pages, 
$6.95. . . Aimed primarily at young 
artists anxious to break into adver- 
tising, this little book, with its care- 
fully chosen illustrations, is a good 
guide for the man who, though not 
an artist himself, must buy and ap- 
prove the artwork of others. The 
beok develops the varied techniques 
that are used in advertising, outlines 
their capabilities and their limita- 
tions, and uses examples taken from 
American and European artists, as 
well as the England of its author. 


CREATE IMPRESSIVE SETTINGS 
WITH 
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Cost Less Than 
You Think! 
Flexible ... 

Fit Everywhere 
Save Big Money 
... Use 
Repeatedly 

Set the Stage . , 
for Attention- “i i 


E } 


Compelling 
Showmanship 


Easy to Ship, Shape, Hang and Drape 


FREE! Colored Idea Booklet Show- 
ing 10 New Ways To Use Logo 
Drapes. 


HOLLYWOOD BANNERS 


Te ele) ley 
egy Teme Mae lal ee ee tal 
Famous Color-Spectacular Ad Banners 
PE eer) aes) a 
TELEPHONE: OR 9-4790 
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flores FINE TYPESETTING 


SET PHOTOGRAPHICALLY 


The example shown above is a 
reproduction of typesetting set photographically 
—directly onto photographic paper. 

This method offers impressive economies be- 
cause the Fotosetter* machine operator may 
expose type characters at the rate of 480 a minute 
...-8 a second ...by this method. 


When processed, this single remarkably sharp 
reproduction proof is smear resistant, smudge 
resistant and durable. 


Economical, because the Warwick Fotosetter 


method of typesetting is fast and requires the 
minimum of handling. 


Investigate today. Let us show you how you 
can cut your costs and still get fine typography. 


*Intertype Fotosetter 


WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. 


920 Washington Ave. St. Louis 1, Mo. 


OVERNIGHT BY AIR FROM MOST OF THE UNITED STATES 


LABCRAFT INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION | 


4019 PROSPECT AVE. ~~ CLEVELAND 3, OHIO ; 
PHONE: UTAH 1-4334 ae 
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Conventions 


JANUARY, 1957 


10-11 . . . Screen Process Printing Assn. 
Intl., management conference, Edgewater 
Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss. 
11-13. . . Natl. Garden Supply Show, 
Kingsbridge Armory, New York. 

14-15 . .. American Management Assn., 
special conference on commercializing, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York. 

18-20 . . . Advertising Assn. of the West, 
midwinter conference, Miramar Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

20-23 . . . Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

22-Feb. 1 . . . Packaging Exhibition, 
Olympia, London. 

28-31 . . . American Management Assn., 
West coast general management confer- 
ence, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles. 
31-Feb. 1. . . National Wooden Box 


Assn., Boca Raton Hotel and Club, Boca 
Raton, Fla. 


FEBRUARY 


1-3. . . Eastern Intercity Conference of 
Women’s Advertising Clubs, Baltimore 


4-6 . . . American Management Assn., 
marketing conference, Statler Hotel, New 
York. 

4-6 .. . Annual Home Improvement Prod- 
ucts Show, Hotel Statler, New York. 


5-7 ... Twelfth SPI Reinforced Plastics 
Division Conference, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

13-15 . . . American Management Assn.., 


mid-winter personnel conference, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 


17-22 . . . American Paper and Pulp 
Assn., Waldorf Hotel, New York. 


18-21 . . . Technical Assn. Pulp & Paper 
Industry, Commodore Hotel, New York. 
MARCH 

6-8 . . . Gravure Technical Assn., Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. 


11-15 . . . Atomic Exposition, Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia. 


12-13 . . . Packaging Assn. of Canada, 
King Edward, Toronto. 
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GL 


Sorry | dropped your check in the 
perforator, Beegle, but cheer up, 
there’s always next month. 





to enter 


This new column will be a regular fea- 
ture of AR, started at the suggestion 
of a number of readers who have re- 
quested information on competitions 
for which they might be eligible. We 
hope to list here competitions of na- 
tional scope in the areas we cover. 


Brand Names Promotion 

9th annual, sponsored by Brand Names 
Foundation Inc., 437 5th Ave., New York 
16. Open to all retailers who promoted 
manufacturers’ brands during 1956. Ef- 
fectiveness of promotion, education of 
sales personnel and use of local adver- 
tising media will be considered. 

Closes January 14, 1957 


Local Outdoor Advertising 
Sth annual, sponsored by Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Assn. of America Inc., 24 W. 
Erie. St., Chicago 10; Ralph Glockler, 
Contest Chairman. Open only to OAAA 
members. Covers 24-sheet poster and 
painted bulletin campaigns and designs 
used by local advertisers during 1956. 
Closes January 15, 1957 


Music Photography 
3rd annual, sponsored by American 
Music Conference. % Philip Lesly Co., 
100 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3. Photos 
showing amateur musicians. 
Closes January 15, 1957 


Typographic Design Excellence 
3rd annual, sponsored by Type Directors 
Club. Information from Mahlon Cline, 
9 E. 48th St., New York 17. Covers typo- 
graphic design for use in publications, 
promotional materials, packaging, tv, 


signs, etc. 


Closes January 16, 1957 


Lithography 

7th annual, sponsored by Lithographers 
National Assn., 420 Lexington Ave., Neu 
York'17; or 127 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. Open to all lithographers, adver- 
tisers, agencies, designers, ete. Covers 
all kinds of offset-lithography produced 
in 1956. 


Closes January 18, 1957 


Building Products Literature 

9th annual, sponsored jointly by the 
American Institute of Architects and the 
Producers’ Council Inc. Information from 
Publications Dept., the Producers’ Coun- 
cil Inc., 2029 K St., N. W., Washington 
6. Covers building products literature 
and space advertising directed to archi- 
tects. 

Closes January 21, 1957 


Business Magazine Advertising 

15th annual, sponsored by the Associated 
Business Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. #1: campaigns in mer- 
chandising papers for products for re- 
sale; #2: campaigns in industrial, in- 
stitutional and professional magazines, 
or campaigns in merchandising papers 
for products not for resale. 

Closes January 31, 1957 
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the future of 
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Then read 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY'S 
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The Saturday Evening Post 
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for January 12 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 


Amateur Photographers . . . A Potent Promotion “Plus”— 
July, p. 25 

Breakfast on the House Builds Supermarket Volume—Bert 
Goldrath—Aug., p. 19 

How to Squeeze Every Ounce of Benefit out of an Anni- 
versary—Etna M. Kelley—Aug,, p. 21 

Use of U. S. Government Maps in Advertising—Robert B 
Konikow—Sept., p. 19 

That Extra Room Can Serve for Special Projects—William A. 
Arter—Sept., p. 21. 

Techniques for Measuring Effectiveness of Publicity—Charles 
E. St. Thomas—Oct., p. 2] 

A Promotion Beamed at the Rural Market—Robert B. Koni- 
kow—Oct., p. 25 

Controlling Promotion Materials at CBS-Hytron—Nov., p. 21 

What the Weeklies Want in Press Releases—David L. Stan- 
ley—Nov., p. 23 

How to Do Market Research for Nothing—Alan Holt—Dec., 
p. 23 

Two Cartoon Salesmen Blanket the Market in Piels Beer 
Promotion—Ted Sanchagrin—Dec., p. 25. 


AUDIO VISUAL AIDS 


A Company Story Told in TV Film Gets Wide Showing— 
July, p. 87 

AR Survey: How Advertisers and Agencies Buy Business 
Films—Aug,., p. 31 

Production Story of Miller Brewing Co.’s Motion Picture— 
Benn Ollman—Aug., p. 34 

Post's Traveling Presentation Packs 20x7’ Screen—Sept., p 


The Art of Communication—Richard A. Naumann: 
I: What a Speaker Should Know—Oct., p. 29 
II: Planning and Buying Audio-Visuals—Nov., p. 101. 
Ill: Working with Audio-Visual Producers—Dec., p. 57. 


LAYOUT & TYPOGRAPHY 


Trends in Advertising Typography for Small Ads—A. Ray- 
mond Hopper—July, p. 35 

Planning Layouts for Cooperative Ads—James Robertson— 
Aug,., p. 41. 

How Philadelphians Picked a Typeface for The Inquirer— 
Aug., p. 46 

What Standardization Accomplishes for Company Publica- 
tions—Sept., p. 75 

For Production Control . . . Print a File Folder—Elmore E. 
Kayser—Sept., p. 79 

Type Tells Its Story—Ted Sanchagrin—Oct., p. 73. 

Trends in Advertising Typography Among Admen—A. Ray- 
mond Hopper—Nov., p. 49. 

How the American Management Assn. Uses Layouts—Dec., 
p. 62. é. 
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July — December 1956 


ART & PHOTOGRAPHY 


Profile of A Designer—Results of an STA Survey—July, p. 42. 
Visual Communications Conference Report: 
Do You Have Product Personality?—William H. Schneid- 
er—Aug., p. 72. 
Accents in the Language of Vision—M. F. Agha—Aug., 
p. 74. 
Selected Winners from New York Art Directors 35th Ex- 
hibition—Aug,., p. 72. 
An Adman’s Guide to Copying Machines—Maria Grygier— 
Sept., p. 45. 
How - Get the Most out of Models—Emily Brooks—Oct., p 
5 


How to Get More out of Photostats—Henry Szafarz—Nov., p 
9 


Art or Photography . . « Which to Choose—Walter F. Kohn— 
Nov., p. 96B 


New Color Separation Technique—Glenn Adair—Dec., p. 71. 


DIRECT ADVERTISING 


Comparison of Letter Reproduction Methods—Margaret Reyn- 
olds—July, p. 29 

How Foote & Jenks Uses Gadgets and Gimmicks to Promote 
Flavors by Mail—P. K. Thomajan—Aug,., p. 91 

Lithographs of Antique Automobiles Used as Premiums Sell 
Filing Boxes—Margaret Reynolds—Sept., p. 53. 

Are Amateurs Ruining Direct Mail?—Dick Hodgson—Oct., p 
47 

Allis-Chalmers Sends Motor Models in Teaser Promotion— 
Benn Ollman—Nov., p. 62. 

A DMAA Award Winner: Hoffmann-LaRoche Campaign Ap- 
peals to Doctors—Dec., p. 36 

DMAA Convention Report: The Role of Agencies in Direct 
Mail—Dick Hodgson—Dec., p. 39 

Direct Mail Campaign Ups Sport Car Sales—George L. 
Griffin—Dec., p. 42. 


PACKAGING & LABELING 


How W. M. de Majo Solved Packaging Design Problems— 
July, p. 47. 

Redesigning Packages Without Losing Brand Recognition— 
Phil Seitz—Aug,., p. 87. 

Packaging Products for Gift Items—Harry S. Lapow—Sept., 
p. 37. 

Redesign Increases Visibility for Salada Tea—Oct., p. 99 

Multi-Packs Multiply Value—Nov., p. 30. 

A Guide to Application of Color to Packaging—Faber Birren 
—Dec., p. 81. 





PAPER 
Esquire Club Selects the “Right” Stocks for Mailings—July, 


p 

An Adman’s Guide to Watermarks—Robert B. Konikow— 
Aug., p. 63. 

A System for Controlling Printing Costs: Paper Selection and 
Cost Analysis—Frederic Kammann—Sept,., p. 67. 

Selecting Paper for Magazine Inserts—Oct., p. 69. 

A Guide to Blotters—Margaret Reynolds—Nov., p. 75. 


Why Plastic Papers for Company Manuals—Margaret Reyn- 
olds—Dec., p. 77. 


PREMIUMS, PRIZES & SPECIALTIES 


Premiums at General Mills . 
July, p. 81. 

The Slide Rule Designed as a Sales Kit—July, p. 85. 

Which Process for Metallic Plaques—Aug., p. 67. 

Sweepstakes that Won Dealer and Consumer Enthusiasm for 
Monsanto’s Lumber—Mildred Weiler—Aug,., p. 69. 

The Use of Christmas Gifts in Business—Sept., p. 25. 

Taking a Look at Trading Stamps—Oct., p. 59. 
Gift Stamp Plan Aimed at the Whole Family—Haviland 
F. Reves—Oct., p. 60. 
How A Supermarket Chain Planned It—Oct., p. 62 

Christmas Giving Through Selective Certificate Plans—Oct., 
p. 64D 

The Story of Englander’s $100,000 Treasure Hunt—Robert B. 
Konikow—Nov., p. 85 

How to Operate a Premium Department—George Meredith— 
Dec., p. 45. 

Report from the Premium Conference: 


. . Ideas, Problems, Results— 


RADIO & TV PRODUCTION 


Production Tips for Singing Commercials—Benn Ollman— 
July, p. 63 

Building Believability in TV Commercials—J. P. Stewart Jr.— 
Aug., p. 83. 

Case History of a Spectacular TV Film Spot—R. E. Conley— 
Sept., p. 99 

How to Use Tie-Ins to Promote Local TV Shows—James 
Joseph—Oct., p. 89. 

Staging a TV Spectacular in a Zoo—Mildred Weiler—Nov., 

67 


p. 67. 
Color TV: Its Quirks and Peculiarities—Howard W. Rapport 


—Dec., p. 95. 


SIGNS & IDENTIFICATION MATERIALS 


How Embroidered Emblems Are Produced—Robert M. Marks 
—uly, p. 66. 

How To Introduce a New Spectacular to a City—Aug,, p. 58. 

How Kodak Established World-Wide Identification—Aug,, p. 
60 

Planned Sign Changeover for Philco—Allen Sommers—Sept., 
p. 103. 

Dealer Program Builds Unity for Culligan—Oct., p. 41 

The Basic Principles of Outdoor Advertising—Nov., p. 25 

Tips for Plastic Sign Buyers—Dec., p. 87. 


PHOTOENGRAVING & PLATEMAKING 


The Halftone Process—Larry LeVant—July, p. 57. 
A System for Controlling Printing Costs: Printing Plates, 
Binding, Finishing—Frederic Kammann—Aug,, p. 49. 
Full Color at Bargain Prices Through Inserts—J. J. Windahl— 
Sept., p. 93. 

How Relska Vodka Reached New Heights with ROP Color— 
Albert G. Loomis—Oct., p. 79. 

Dictionary for Duplicate Plates—Nov., p. 35. 

ROP Color ... As Discussed at the First Annual Conference 
—Maria Grygier—Dec., p. 29. 


PRINTING & BINDING 


A System for Controlling Printing Costs: Format, Printing 
Process—Frederic Kammann—July, p. 91. 

A Report on Printed Phonograph Record Promotions—Ted 
Sanchagrin—Aug,., p. 24. 

A — Folder Sells Gasoline for Local Refinery—Sept., p. 

Why an Association Closed Its “Captive Printing Plant’”— 
Sept., p. 115 

A Guide to Use of Screen Process—Oct., p. 35. 

A Split Fountain for Rainbow Color from Single Impression— 
John Dornberg—Oct., p. 40B. 

How to Use Photogelatin Printing—David V. Morgan—Nov., 
p. 105. 

How DuPont Offered Fabric Samples Through Tip-On Ads— 
—R. A. Helmers—Dec., p. 51. 


SHOWS & EXHIBITS 


Display Caravans ... Webster Electric’s Experience—July, 


p. 76. 

Car Displays in Air and Rail Terminals—Jack W. Minor— 
Aug,., p. 78. 

Cartoons Plus Commercials Build Booth Attendance—Philip 
M. Morrison—Aug,., p. 82. 

Ideas from Exhibitors Convention—Sept., p. 58. 

How New York's Coliseum Works Out for Exhibitors—Ted 
Sanchagrin—Sept., p. 63 

A Traveling Exhibit Inside a Hereford—Oct., p. 83. 

Details of an Exciting Sales Meeting—Oct., p. 87. 

Salesmen Meet a New Product on a Boat Ride—Allen Som- 
mers—Nov., p. 57. 

Model Kitchens Visit 
Siegel—Dec., p. 9! 


Customers in a Trailer—Martin D 


WINDOW & STORE DISPLAYS 


P.O.P. Materials Planned for an Unusual Market—Ted San- 
chagrin—July, p. 73. 

How a New Brand Name Was Introduced Overnight—Allen 
Sommers—Aug,., p. 53 

Those Remington Shaver Windows—P. K. Thomajan—Sept., 
p. 82 

Producing Life-Like Lithographed Displays—Oct., p. 95 

Double Duty from a Shipping Case—Oct., p. 97 

Changing Tags for Double Duty—Jerome Jassenoff—Oct., p 
102 


Fiberglas Promotion Brings Color TV to Stores—Nov., p. 43 
Display-Premium Plan Gets Grocers’ Support—George Kraus 
—Dec., p. 97 
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run...offset! 


The mice went blind, but PLASTIPLATE never See how they run! Free samples are yours for the 
“goes blind.” The magic of plastic guarantees that asking. 

the image will be locked into the plate for rich, 

sharp offset copies. See how PLASTIPLATE runs Pee ee ne ee ee 

— right on your own press! No cost to you. Two Remington Rand, Room 1184, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 


types available: Please send me free samples of — 


Pre-sensitized Photospeed PLASTIPLATE for 
sparkling halftones and crisp linework. All 
processing steps built right in — just expose, 
de-sensitize, and print. 


[_] Pre-sensitized PLASTIPLATE 
[_] Direct Image PLASTIPLATE 


Direct Image PLASTIPLATE that takes typing 
so beautifully and permits fast, nondetectable 
corrections. And you can write or draw directly 
on its patented plastic surface. 


Remington. Mand 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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dwertising Requirements 


Ten Rules for 


\ 


Believable 


Testimoniiais 


Whether you use a celebrity or a housewife to tell the 


world the merits of your product, go about it the right 


way to gain the maximum benefit from your investment. 


Several weeks after Grace Kelly, 
then single, appeared in an ad at- 
tributing her movie-star complexion 
to Lux toilet soap, she told a Chi- 
cago Sun-Times reporter in an off- 
hand interview, “Soap of any kind, 
Lux or otherwise, never touches my 
face.” 

There are certain cardinal rules 
to observe in securing and using 
testimonials. Just as some rules are 
made to be followed to the letter, 
some are made to be broken, but 
not the one that calls for true and 
believable testimonials. 

While there are any number of 
do’s and don’ts for testimonial ad- 
vertising, by far the largest and 
worst disadvantages come from the 
misuse, abuse and overuse of testi- 
monials, rather than from the use 
itself. AR, after looking into the 
subject, has come up with this com- 
posite list of rules for better en- 
dorsement ads: 


1. Be sure the testimonial is true 
and believable. 


The testimonial can be literally 
true without being actually true, as 
in the case of a singer who endorsed 
a certain cigaret which didn’t hurt 
his throat—because he didn’t smoke 
them. 

An agency with a hair tonic ac- 
count once suggested to Endorse- 
ments Inc. that since Bing Crosby 
was a top box office attraction he 
should endorse the product. Crosby 
admits he doesn’t have much hair. 

Behind all good testimonials is 
the basic theory that whatever a 
user says about a product is apt to 
be far more sincere than a state- 
ment by the manufacturer. But mis- 
matching a personality and a prod- 
uct strains the credulity of a viewer. 

A product that uses personalities 
to endorse itself tries to announce 
to its audience that it is in the big 


time of national brands, and the 
viewer presumes that no celebrity 
would associate himself with a non- 
entity. Viewers identify themselves 
with endorsers while denying they 
are influenced by them. 


2. Use an authority for the product. 


Be sure there’s a logical, believ- 


This article is based on an AR 
interview with Jules Alberti, presi- 
dent, Endorsements Inc., New York, 
one of the leading authorities in 
obtaining celebrity endorsements. 
Mr. Alberti has had a long career 
in the field, starting out as a radio 
musician, and including assignments 
as manager of talent for the NBC 
Blue network (now ABC) and Co- 
ordinator of Celebrities and Talent 
for the War Finance Div. of the 
Treasury Department. His company 
was founded in 1945. 
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able connection between product 
and personality; that the endorser 
uses the product; that his endorse- 
ment is a statement of his own 
conviction; that he is qualified by 
actual experience to express an 
honest opinion. 

There are no hard-and-fast, all- 
black and all-white areas in secur- 
ing endorsers. Names are asked 
what soaps, toothpastes, detergents, 
liquor or cigarets they use. When 
a manufacturer asks for celebrities 
to endorse his product, one name- 
supplier asks for 50 or 100 units of 
the product, sends them around, 
and later asks the noted recipients 
if they can sincerely endorse the 
products they’ve been asked to try. 

As an example, when it was sug- 
gested to radio-tv sportscaster Red 
Barber that he do the commercials 
for Fluffo, a shortening, he had his 
wife try out the product at home, 
and with neighbors. “Nobody owns 
me,” he said, “and I intend to stay 
big league.” 


3. Use the endorser’s own words. 


If the copy is natural and spon- 
taneous, the testimonial should be 
more believable. Let the endorser 
have time or space to register his 
personality. Like any advertising, 
the testimonial should be clear-cut 
and down to earth. 

“His own words” does not ex- 
clude the copywriter. Once you 
have the endorser’s verbatim state- 
ment, a top-flight copywriter who 
believes in the product can help 
the personality write the ad. 

The testimonial which has the 
obviously bought-and-paid-for look 
with no attempt to disguise the fact 
sticks out with all its untruths. An 
ad or commercial for elastic stop 
nuts that features a mechanic say- 
ing, “I surely do prefer elastic stop 
nuts because they are so much easi- 
er to apply, and furthermore they 
stay much tighter longer,’ may be 
true but is hardly believable. 

Offhand, it’s difficult envisioning 
a Thom McAn jury endorsing low- 
price shoes, yet it’s one of the best 
current testimonial campaigns on 
the boards. When the late Fred 
Allen testified, “All I knew was that 
they sold shoes priced so low I was 
convinced they were made of dried 
mousehide and colored cellophane, 
but the Thom McAns I selected fit 
perfectly, feel as comfortable and 
look as snappy as the shoes I have 
been wearing all my life,” it’s be- 
lievable because it has the authen- 
tic Allen ring. 


4. Check the endorser’s integrity. 


are not influenced 
testimonials from 


Consumers 
favorably by 
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Ten Rules for 
Believable Endorsements 


1. Be sure the testimonial is true 
and believable. 

. Use an authority for the product 
Use the endorser’s own words 


. Check the integrity of the en- 
dorser 
Avoid overworked celebrities 


Time your testimonials 
. Don't use the program star as a 
professional pitchman 

Look for the local angle 

Follow through to the point-of- 
purchase. 
Notarize the 
monial. 


endorser’s | testi- 


those who offend their moral or re- 
ligious sensibilities. Be concerned 
with the private characters and 
public reputations of the personali- 
ties. 

Sometimes, oftentimes, this is im- 
possible or difficult to do, but it’s a 
good basic rule. Several tragic in- 
stances cropped up in the General 
Cigar Co.’s happily-married-couples 
testimonial series for Cigarillos 
around the time that the Walter 
Wanger-Joan Bennett, Errol Flynn- 
Nora Eddington and Lex Barker- 
Arlene Dahl endorsements ran. 


5. Avoid overworked celebrities. 


Shun those personalities who 
make a business of endorsements. 
Their word with the consumer is 
not as good as their faces or figures. 
Testimonials are a powerful 
weapon, but not when a few big 
names endorse everything in sight. 

Keep your testimonials in good 
taste on this count, too. One en- 
dorsement collector mentioned as an 
adverse example Bob Hope, “who 
invariably gives the impression he’s 
doing it all just for the money.” 
Other overused examples that come 
to mind might be too-numerous en- 
dorsements of sundry products by 
Mickey Mantle and the annual Na- 
tional Open golf winner. 

Reportedly, the great middle in- 
come group of people takes it for 
granted that the endorser is paid for 
making the endorsement, feeling it 
is unnatural to expect people to do 
things for nothing, but they rebel 
against insincerity in the market- 
place. 


6. Time your testimonials. 


A testimonial is often best when 
it is timely—when the endorser be- 
ing featured is box office. Take full 
advantage of the personality’s popu- 
larity by timing his release to coin- 
cide with what he is known for, so 


far as  possible—sports, movies, 
politics, fashion, stage, radio, tele- 
vision, society, diplomacy, royalty, 
armed services, industry, science, 
literature. 

A good example of timeliness 
each autumn is the way Gillette 
uses baseball stars to pop in with 
flash commercials during the World 
Series. Granted, Gillette sometimes 
overdoes it. 

Endorsements appear to be peren- 
nially timely, but don’t use them 
just because the competition is us- 
ing them. You may only succeed in 
destroying belief in both stories, and 
do both more harm than good. 

Such incidents, while they don’t 
happen often, do tend to make read- 
ers forget the majority of solid, be- 
lievable testimonials that are being 
seen daily. 

When everyone plays the same 
tune together, it’s often difficult to 
tell who’s playing well or poorly. 


7. Don’t use the program star as a 
professional pitchman. 


In television commercials, draw a 
straight line of distinction between 
a bona fide testimonial and the ob- 
vious pitch by the star of the pro- 
gram. The testimonial spiel by the 
regular star of the show on behalf 
of the sponsor is being overplayed 
and overworked. 

To make the commercials as pain- 
less as possible, advertisers and 
agencies using the program star for 
the commercial are imitating the 
old Lux Radio Theater approach. 
But imitation is not often the best 
method. 

It is always possible but difficult 
for an entertainer to deliver a good 
commercial, but it’s too often out of 
context with the entertainment por- 
tion of the program. If an entertain- 
er must be used, a good example of 
technique is the series of Lucky 
Strike commercials by Jack Benny 
and the Sportsman’s Quartet. 

News analysts are the latest un- 
dergoing endorser pressure. H. V. 
Kaltenborn, who organized the 
Assn. of Radio News Analysts, 
whose code of ethics forbids mem- 
bers to do commercials, feels that 
a news commentator who delivers 
a commercial not only serves to 
destroy faith in the sales story, but 
faith in the analyst’s evaluation of 
the news. 


8. Look for the local angle. 


Local celebrities will sometimes 
swing more weight in their own 
back yards than national figures, 
generally speaking. Maybe you are 
using headliners when you should 
be using bit players or child stars 
or local personalities. 

Getting ten plain, ordinary dirt 





i 
“Merlyn made these pancakes in seconds!” 
SAYS MICKEY MANTLE 


Typical Testimonial . A celebrity en- 
dorsement was used like this in a full- 
page ad. 


farmers to endorse Sal Hepatica in 
the southwest was one approach. 
Besides, it’s difficult to get head- 
liners to endorse a laxative. 

Often a testimonial series featur- 
ing the William Well-Knowns of 
Mobile, Ala., will be far more effec- 
tive in Mobile than one featuring 
the William Holdens of Hollywood. 

Maybe because you know that 
celebrity testimonials get good ob- 
servation and reading, you are us- 
ing them as attention-getting de- 
vices. Maybe because you know that 
a headliner is universally known 
and talked about, you are using her 
to tell your story when you should 
be using a businessman, or a pro- 
fessor, or a farmer. 

Of course, any city-by-city or 
county-by-county campaign is more 
difficult to organize and more costly 
to run, but it might well be worth 
the extra effort and expense in 
sales results. 


> A study of radio commercials and 
their effectiveness by Horace 
Schwerin Research Corp. estab- 
lished that a housewife succeeded in 
convincing 45% of the women lis- 
teners that she was telling the truth 
and impressed them so that they re- 
membered her message. A_ beauty 
expert, an actress and a professional 
woman delivering the same testi- 
monial on cosmetics rang up only 
17, 25, and 43%. 


9. Follow through to point-of-pur- 
chase. 


Be consistent. Have a carefully 
conceived merchandising and mar- 
keting application to tie in your 
testimonials with the actual selling 
at the point of purchase. 


A big name means nothing unless 
there is a merchandising applica- 
tion and a carefully thought out 
tie-in to the point-of-purchase. 
Don’t stop with the window dress- 
ing. Get into the windows and onto 
the counters with the testimonials, 
where they can work where you 
most need them. 

Use testimonials across the board. 
Don’t stop with print and broadcast, 
but take them through from 24- 
sheet posters to point-of-purchase 
displays. 


>» Endorsements must be considered 
as part of the advertising for a 
brand image. David Ogilvy, presi- 
dent of Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, 
agency for Thom McAn shoes, had 
to decide between “an amazing of- 
fer and a testimonial. . . The amaz- 
ing offer would sell more shoes than 
any of the testimonial advertise- 
ments, but we also knew that the 
offer would not make any perma- 
nent contribution to the kind of 
image we are trying to build for 
the shoes.” 


10. Notarize the endorser’s testi- 
monial. Better still, call in a spe- 
cialist when you have a testimonial 
problem. 


Be certain before using any testi- 
monial by any individual that the 
statement has been legally ap- 
proved, witnessed and signed by the 
personality, and that a _ properly 
drawn and executed release fitting 
your specific requirements has been 
signed and delivered to the adver- 
tiser or agency—granting use of 
name, photography, likeness and 
opinion quoted or paraphrased, for 
a specific period of time. 

The average fee for a big-name 
testimonial ranges between $500 
and $1,500. But in lieu of cash, some 
endorsers settle for the publicity 
value received from the campaign 
embodying their name and picture. 
Some have been known to settle 
for a car, a bull, a mattress for the 


wife’s mother, or a case of soap. 

Celebrity ads which feature movie 
stars in which the screen credit or 
picture release of the star’s latest 
epic is shown are another time- 
worn device. Some moviemakers in- 
sist on this, but this plug for a prod- 
uct in return for a plug for a movie 
is not paying the dividend sought 
by either the advertiser or studio. 
The plug is too obvious. 


> For an advertiser or agency to dig 
up endorsements, considerable 
spade work is sometimes necessary. 
Some endorsement specialists sell 
names, others charge a fee as part 
of the package, and under certain 
conditions the fee is commissionable 
as billing for an agency. 

Preparing and executing legal 
releases in using names, pictures 
and statements can be a long, in- 
volved process which would try the 
patience of even a sainted account 
man. Try a _ specialist. First, ask 
how his background qualifies him, 
how often have they been involved 
in endorser litigation, do they bandy 
names about or do they understand 
the business. 

An experienced, reliable specialist 
can help you most when: 


® you need research into the per- 
sonality’s background, stability, 
suitability, availability, news value. 


® you need documentation that the 
name actually uses your product 
and has endorsable opinions of it. 


@ you wonder whether the celebrity 
is in town or on a trip to Timbuc- 
too. 


® the art department asks how the 
celebrity prefers to be lighted, faced 
or which photographer is persona 
non grata. 


But whether you use a specialist 
or not, these ten rules should be 
followed for the most effective use 
of endorsements to help sell your 
products. 44 
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PROGRESS REPORT: 


By Dick Hodgson 
AR Executive Editor 


If any one thing characterizes the 
progress in the graphic arts indus- 
try during the past year, it is the 
sudden awakening of letterpress 
printers and suppliers to the need 
for research and development. 

Two years ago, when AR pub- 
lished its first annual graphic arts 
progress report, there was one proc- 
ess which had dominated the de- 
velopment picture throughout the 
precedine decade — offset lithog- 
raphy. However, in just two years, 
the pendulum has swung in another 
direction and the once-sleeping arch 
competitor of offset — letterpress — 
is showing the most pronounced de- 
velopment activity. 

For far too many years, the let- 
terpress people sat smugly back and 
looked upon the progress in the off- 
set field as something of only re- 
mote concern. Meanwhile, the litho- 
graphic industry managed to make 
some amazing gains. In revised Bu- 
reau of Cens‘1s figures just released, 
it is reported that the sales volume 
of lithographers in the U. S. rose 
106% in the 1947-1954 period, com- 
pared to an increase of only 44% for 
“Commercial Printing,” which in- 
cludes letterpress and gravure. 
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As a salute to Printing Week, AR presents a review of graphic arts 


developments during the past year, and what they mean to admen. 


> As the steady climb for offset be- 
came obvious, the letterpress indus- 
try began to wake up and take no- 
tice. The end result was two-fold: 


1. Letterpress people began taking 
a close look at their techniques and 
began an all-out program to develop 
ways and means by which they 
could improve them. 

2. They also began casting a careful 
eye at offset techniques, and looking 
for methods by which they could 
make effective use of them in letter- 
press printing. 


While letterpress still has a long 
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way to go before it can point to an 
amount of post-war development 
equal to that which has been shown 
by offset lithographers, progress is 
coming fast and furious — with ad- 
men and other buyers of printing 
the chief beneficiaries. 


>» Although the progress in the let- 
terpress field has taken most of the 
limelight during the past year, the 
offset printers have by no means 
decided to rest on their laurels. The 
lithographers are continuing in their 
concerted efforts to continually im- 
prove their product. Today, offset, 
like the movies, “is better than 
ever.” 

And while you don’t hear so 
much noise from the corners oc- 
cupied by other competitive proc- 
esses, gravure, screen process, col- 
lotype, flexography and others have 
been making notable strides for- 
ward. The net result as far as ad- 
men are concerned is that you can 
get higher quality and better service 
for less money than ever before. 
(Since a look at your current print- 
ing bills might have a tendency to 
immediately refute that statement, 
its important to emphasize the 
qualifiers — higher quality and bet- 
ter service.) 

The fact is that no amount of 
money a few years ago could have 





purchased some of the fine printing 
that is available today — particu- 
larly when speed is a factor. 


> Probably the most notable devel- 
opments by letterpress printers have 
come from the attempt to adapt 
“offset techniques” to their process. 
The key to real success in this area 
appears to lie in the availability of 
new rotary letterpresses. and a 
major announcement’ concerning 
such equipment is expected within 
the next few weeks. 

Until now, rotary letterpress 
printing has been limited primarily 
to long-run jobs printed from 
curved stereotypes or electrotypes. 
The most common use, of course, is 
in newspaper printing plants. But 
expected momentarily are smaller 
rotary presses, which will utilize 
curved metal plates and be practical 
for relatively short-run jobs. 

There will be several advantages 
to such equipment. Probably the 
most important is speed. Rotary 
printing, with one impressicn every 
time the cylinder revolves (as com- 
pared to one for every two revolu- 
tions with flatbed presses), is just 
naturally faster — and speed means 
economy. Another major advantage 
will be reduction in make ready 
time, with both speed and added 
quality probable benefits. 


> While awaiting developments by 
the press manufacturers, the photo- 
engravers have been applying them- 
selves to solving the technical prob- 
lems involved in the production of 
curved plates. Special attention is 
being devoted to distortion-free 
curving of magnesium plates, and 
the use of pre-curved plates with 
fast-etch equipment. 

Without the development of fast- 
etch engraving equipment, this 
whole area of development would 
probably be many years behind its 
present stage. The big “break” in 
this field came with the introduction 
of the Dow fast-etch machines, 
which were designed primarily for 
use with magnesium. Since that 
time, however, other metals have 
been used successfully with the 
same fast-etch equipment and there 
have been a number of other fast- 
etch machines put on the market. 
The net result has been that it is 
now possible to etch letterpress 
plates in a matter of seconds. 

Until the past few months, the 
production of combination plates 
continued to plague users of fast- 
etch equipment. In October, how- 
ever, Dow announced a new etching 
bath which makes possible rapid 
etching of combination line and 
halftone plates. While intended pri- 
marily for newspaper work (65-85 


line screen), the new bath can pro- 
duce fine 120-133 screen combina- 
tion plates by careful control. 


> Many commercial engraving 


plants using fast-etch equipment 
have not been sitting on their hands 
awaiting the new Dow combination 
bath, however. In many of these 
plants, fast-etch combination plates 
have been a reality for some time. 

In the NEA Service plant in 
Cleveland, for example, combination 
plates have been produced on the 
Acme One-Bite Etcher for some 
time. The advantages of this equip- 
ment were revealed in some statis- 
tics presented by Meade Monroe, 
NEA vice-president, at the 1956 
American Photoengravers Assn. 
convention in Detroit. Explaining 
the performance of the Acme fast- 
etch equipment, in combination with 
the Acme Z-M plate composed 
basically of magnesium with a very 
thin coating of zinc on the surface, 
he reported, “The function of the 
process is to etch the plate as deeply 
as may be required, while simulta- 
neously creating a resist which pro- 
tects the sides of the dots and lines 
and prevents under-cutting. Suc- 
cessful performance of this basic 
function offers the photoengraver 
three main advantages: speed; in- 
creased production; lowered costs. 
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As progress continues in both 
letterpress and offset printing, the 
two processes become more and 
more competitive for the same busi- 
ness. What has happened is that 
new developments have actually 
‘brought the two major methods of 
printing in the U.S. much closer 
together. 

Speaking at the 1956 convention 
of the Int’l. Assn. of Printing House 
Craftsmen, Howard Carroll, presi- 
dent of Carroll Photoengraving 
Service, San Diego, pointed out, “In 
a few years from now, the principal 
characteristics of our two major 
printing processes may well overlap 
to such an extent that it will be 
difficult to figure out ‘who borrowed 
what from whom ... and who’s 
making the most use of it.’” 

Mr. Carroll went on to quote 
Charles Wortman, a printing press 
salesman, who said, “We are today 
in a revolution of the printing proc- 
ie a revolution inspiring 
great activity because of its being 
so long overdue. The important 
thing to remember is that all major 
processes are here to stay. We must 
all live together and research is now 
in full swing on press and plate- 
making techniques whith will 
’ equalize the cost of these processes.” 


These two statements tend to pin- 
point the changing picture. In the 


There is a fourth advantage in that 
the finished plate, in many applica- 
tions, is superior to those made from 
softer metals.” 

The use of this technique, he re- 
ported, has reduced the total ma- 
terials and labor cost from 5 4/10 
cents per inch to 4% cents. 

The Acme Z-M plate is not the 
only new entry into the field. As a 
result of the development of fast- 
etch equipment and the catalytic 
effect it has had on the entire pho- 
toengraving industry, several other 
outstanding new plates have been 
made available to the industry and 
to its admen customers. In particu- 
lar, the zinc plate suppliers, such as 
Atlantic Zinc Works, Edes Mfg. Co. 
and Imperial Type Metal Co., rea- 
sonably concerned by all of the de- 
velopments in magnesium plates, 
aimed their research facilities at the 
development of new fast-etch zinc 
plates. The end result was not only 
new kinds of plates for fast-etch 
equipment, but zinc plates superior 
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LETTERPRESS 


past, there have been a number of 
basic differences between letterpress 
and offset which have had a 
tendency to pre-select the process 
for many printing jobs. Now, how- 
ever, as the end product of the two 
processes, and methods of copy 
preparation as well, draw closer to- 
gether, there is bound to be a 
tougher competition for nearly 
every job. 

During the past year, graphic arts 
expert I. D. Robbins prepared an 
interesting booklet, “The Present 
and Future of the Printing Proc- 
esses” for the Int'l. Assn. of Elec- 
trotypers & Stereotypers. One of its 
key. features was a list of claims 
and counter-claims in the .: tter- 
press-offset competitior. Here is the 
way expert Robbins outlines the 
facts: 

“A quick view of the total market 
for printing seems to show that 
letterpress is the dominant process, 
with offset growing in certain fields 
and rotogravure having great 
strength in the newspaper supple- 
ment and long-run catalog areas. 
Conceding special areas to roto- 
gravure, the major contention is 
between letterpress and offset. 

“A good way to equate the two 
processes is to examine their claims 
and counter-claims and then seek 
to strike a balance. 


to those commonly used in conven- 
tional engraving methods. 


> What these developments will 
mean in the way of advantages to 
the printing buyer was outlined re- 
cently by Frank J. Schreiber, exec- 
utive secretary of the American 
Photoengravers Assn., in a compar- 
ison of present offset procedures 
and the coming rotary letterpress: 
“The photographing, stripping and 
printing operations will be virtually 
the same in both processes. Prepa- 
ration of an offset plate to make it 
ready for the press requires but 
little time. The etching of a letter- 
press plate with the new ‘one-bite 
powderless procedures’ is also a 
matter of minutes. To put a plate on 
the press for either process will take 
the same amount of time. The offset 
pressman must adjust his ink, water 
fountain and rollers. . .whereas the 
letterpressman needs only to adjust 
his ink supply. Both must regulate 
the ‘impression’ and that is easily 


© Claims for letterpress 


1. “The printed product has more 
clarity, snap, punch and detail than 
the product of any other printing 
process. The blacks are truly black. 
The halftone dots have a firm, sharp 
outline. It is impossible to achieve 
letterpress quality with other than 
the letterpress process. 


2. “Letterpress methods are me- 
chanical, controllable and therefore 
precise. Letterpress provides the 
only true proofs, the greatest flexi- 
bility in use and re-use of plates. 


3. “Letterpress provides the best as- 
surance of uniformity of run, from 
start to finish. 


4. “Letterpress jobs which are 
printed from type, usually short 
runs, are more economical than off- 
set. Long runs, employing precision 
electrétypes and rotary equipment, 
save money as compared to offset. 


© Claims for offset 


1. “Offset is cheaper. It involves 
lower plate cost, less make-ready, 
greater press speeds. 


2. “Offset is uniquely equipped for 
using large plates of one subject, 
as for displays, or of multiple 
images by step and repeat. 


accomplished in either case since 
only a thin plate is involved. As to 
speed, the rotary letterpress will 
run just as fast as an offset press 
and probably faster. There will also 
be less idle time because the water 
element does not enter into letter- 
press printing.” 

Not to be overlooked are develop- 
ments in the hybrid dry offset proc- 
ess. Although nothing new, dry off- 
set has been progressing at a slow 
but steady rate. Basically, it in- 
volves using curved letterpress 
plates, which print first onto a rub- 
ber offset blanket. The image is then 
transferred from the blanket onto 
the paper. The major advantage 
over offset lithography is the elim- 
ination of the water factor. 

While the recent developments in 
producing curved letterpress plates 
have a most important bearing on 
the future of dry offset, it is still not 
a commercial reality except in a 
very limited number of plants. The 
advantages of the process were 














3. “Offset can work photographical- 
ly from any kind of composition 
without the need for original hot 
metal or photoengravings. 


4. “The cycle of preparation in off- 
set is shorter. Less time is required 
to make plates in an integrated off- 
set plant and get the job under way. 


© Counter-claims for letterpress 


1. “Offset is not necessarily cheaper 
because offset papers cost much 
more than letterpress papers. This 
is a major element of cost affecting 
all jobs using sizable amounts of 
paper. 


2. “If offset attempts to achieve 
comparable quality, the cost of off- 
set plates equals the cost of pho- 
toengravings. 


3. “As against the longer make- 
ready time on letterpress, offset 
runs into more technical difficulties 
arising from the chemical aspects 
of the offset process. These include 
the problems of ink and water 
balance, moisture content of the 
paper in relation to the humidity of 
the pressroom, scumming and blind- 
ing of plates, loss of time and paper 
spoilage until the correct balance is 
achieved. 


clearly outlined recently by Frank 
A. Freeman, vice-president of 
Western Newspaper Union: 

“The letterpress or offset printer, 
once equipped with a suitable press, 
would be able to carry full letter- 
press colors and halftone screens on 
the full range of papers of varying 
finishes, textures, and thicknesses 
now available to the offset printer 
without the offset printer’s problem 
of maintaining uniform color 
throughout a run. Duplicate print- 
ing plates produced at less than 
present costs would set new records 
for plate mileage. It is expected that 
a duplicate printing plate, never 
contacting a sheet of paper, nor 
coming under the repetitive pres- 
sures of present letterpress impres- 
sion would last almost indefinitely.” 


> Another area of development in 
the letterpress field is the growing 
use of electronics in engraving and 
color separation. Because of the 
great amount of progress in this 
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® Counter-claims for offset 


1. “Modern offset need no longer 
apologize for its quality, and can 
produce as fine printing as desired 
by anyone. The softer offset appear- 
ance is actually preferred by many 
critics and buyers. 


2. “While short-run jobs, complete- 
ly produced from type, may be 
cheaper in letterpress, a high pro- 
portion of this work involves re- 
production from artwork. Then off- 
set costs less since offset paste-ups 
and plates and quick makeready are 
less expensive than photoengrav- 
ings, lock-up and longer make- 
ready on letterpress. 


3. “Letterpress cannot reproduce 
fine line or screen work on rough 
papers. Economies are obtained by 
offset even in paper cost when il- 
lustrations can be run on low-cost, 
uncoated papers. 


4. “Through the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation, offset printers 
have solved or are rapidly solving 
their remaining technical problems.” 


In this list, however, Mr. Robbins 
failed to include a very important 
factor — speed. While he did treat 
it briefly in another section of the 
booklet, it certainly should be in- 


area, a special report on the subject 
is featured in this month’s Photo- 
engraving and Platemaking depart- 
ment (see page 39). 

In addition, there have been other 
important but more isolated devel- 
opments in letterpress printing. 
While it is impossible to cover even 
a small percentage of them, one is 
of special advantage because it re- 
lates to the over-all trend toward 
rotary letterpress. 

At the 1956 photoengravers’ con- 
vention, Western Newspaper Union 
revealed details concerning its Per- 
matype duplicate plastic plate, 
which has some unusual character- 
istics. Although it was discovered 
strictly by accident, the plate has 
the advantage of being able to be 
curved without any distortion of the 
printing surface. 

To date, the plate has been used 
predominately for the carton and 
packaging industry, but it appears 
to have numerous applications in all 
types of letterpress printing, partic- 






cluded in the list of key claims for 
offset. Because offset is entirely a 
rotary process, it normally turns out 


‘at least double the number of im- 


pressions per hour which are ob- 
tained by flatbed letterpress print- 
ing. 

Since the bulk of advertising 
printing is produced on flatbed 
presses when printed by letterpress, 
the increased speed of offset fre- 
quently is a deciding factor. With 
the introduction of new rotary let- 
terpress equipment, expected mo- 
mentarily, this advantage for offset 
may be eliminated. But, as Mr. Car- 
roll pointed out in his speech at 
the Craftsmen’s convention, “You 
can’t expect printers to junk their 
present equipment and buy rotary 
letterpresses overnight. But com- 
petition will eventually take care 
of that.” 

In the end, however, all of the 
claims and counter-claims may be- 
come entirely academic as progress 
continues in both letterpress and 
offset. Indeed, the day may not be 
far off when both processes will 
offer essentially the same advan- 
tages and competition between let- 
terpress and offset will be just a 
matter of one printer versus an- 
other. 

No matter what happens, the 
printing buyer will be a winner. 








ularly for long runs. Permatype 
consists of a hard-surfaced plastic 
bonded to an aluminum or magne- 
sium base, thus offering the advan- 
tage of light weight. It has been 
used successfully in commercial 
runs of over one million impressions 
on a “difficult” paper surface, and 
has handled screens up to 200-line. 

This is just typical of much prog- 
ress in the production of better du- 
plicate printing plates of all types. 


> While more extensive use of ro- 
tary equipment for letterpress 
printing appears to hold the spot- 
light in that field, the offset printers 
are giving more and more attention 
to web-fed presses those which 
use paper in rolls rather than in- 
dividual sheets. Such equipment has 
been in commercial use for over 50 
years, but until World War II only 
about 200 web-fed offset presses had 
been built. 

However, as offset printers began 
licking their biggest technical prob- 
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| lems and began setting their sights 


on a bigger share of the nation’s 


| printing volume, many began giving 
| serious consideration to greater use 
| of web-fed presses. The major ad- 


vantages come from lowered paper 


| costs and ‘higher press speeds — as 
| high as 22,000 delivered sheets per 
| hour, compared with maximums of 
| 7,000 an hour on sheet-fed equip- 


ment. 

One area where such equipment 
appears to hold much potential for 
the future is in the production of 
relatively short-run magazines, such 
as business publications. A compan- 
ion development of importance is in 
methods for converting letterpress 
forms to offset plates. The progress 
in this area was reported in detail 
in the June AR (“Converting from 
Letterpress to Offset,” page 49). 

Pioneer in the conversion of let- 
terpress magazine forms for use on 
web-fed, heat-set offset presses is 
Automotive News, which switched 
over to this method of production in 
November 1955. The job is handled 
by Safran Printing Co., Detroit. 


> On the other side of the picture, 
major strides were made during the 
past year in the development of 
small offset presses, designed pri- 
marily as office duplicating ma- 
chines. Entering the picture, in 
competition with the popular Multi- 
lith and Davidson machines, were 
models announced by A. B. Dick 
Co., Ditto Inc. and Whitin Machine 
Works. All three of the new ma- 
chines feature simplicity of opera- 
tion. 

But while new presses are im- 
portant in the offset progress pic- 
ture, major emphasis continues to 
be aimed at continuing develop- 
ment of better plates. Particularly 
impressive has been progress in the 
improvement of pre-sensitized 
plates. New, better and larger pre- 
sensitized plates are constantly be- 
ing developed, with admen bene- 
fitting from economy, particularly 
through longer runs, and improved 
quality. 

Also. definitely improved are 
lithographers’ methods of preparing 
plates for printing. Major progress 
has centered in the area of camera 
composition — particularly of intri- 
cate color work. Today, the lithog- 
rapher can perform many operations 
on his cameras that previously re- 
quired tedious and costly hand 
work. 


> Probably the most important de- 
velopment as far as admen are 
concerned, however, is in the field 
of low-cost full-color reproduction. 
While there have been a variety of 
methods for producing low-cost 














color printing, particularly for short 
runs, for many years, the greatest 


expansion in this field has taken | 


place only during the past year. 


The major impetus has been the | 


so-called Eastman Kodak Tri-Color 
Process, first revealed in a Nov. 753 
AR article. 
of this method of producing full- 
color printing have been developed, 
they all have centered around four 
basic principles’ established by 
Kodak: 


1. Standardization 
2. Mechanical register 
to press 

3. No hand work 

4. Specially selected inks. 


from mask 


It is important to underscore the 
fact that the objective of such print- 
ing is “pleasing color,” not facsimile 


color reproduction. For the most 
part, admen are using this new 
color printing ink to add color to 


jobs which formerly were black- 
and-white or two-color — not as a 
substitute for high fidelity process 
color. 

While the techniques are adapt- 
able to all printing processes, most 
applications have been in the offset 
field, particularly for use on small 
offset presses. The most commonly 
used press is a revised Model 1250 
Multilith, with an improved ink dis- 
tribution system and special plate 
register pins. 


> The selling of such printing has 
required first promoting a new color 
philosophy. But the volume of ad- 
vertising jobs being turned out 
through use of the new mechanical 
techniques, clearly indicates that 
this philosophy “pleasing color” 
— has now been widely accepted by 
admen. It is being used in increas- 
ing volume for direct mail pieces, 
magazine inserts, catalog sections, 
product specification sheets, picture 
postcards, calendar photos, etc. And, 
in most cases, it is replacing jobs 
that previously had been printing 
only in black-and-white or as duo- 
tones. 

Principally through the first prin- 
ciple — standardization — printers 
offering “pleasing color” have been 
able to keep prices to a minimum. 
A Boston lithographer servicing na- 





tional accounts, for example, offers 
84x11” full-color catalog sheets, 
with a color area up to 5x7”, printed 


on 70 lb. Kromekote or 80 Ib. coated 
book, for $125 for the first 500; $165 
for 1,000; $310 for 5,000, and $25 for 
additional thousands. This includes 
plates, paper and printing, working 
from color transparencies up _ to 
4x5”. Similar prices are available 
throughout the country. 

One of the most interesting as- 
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pects of this development is that it 
has introduced thousands of adver- 
tisers to the use of full-color for 
the first time, whetting the desire 
for more extensive use of color in 
their advertising. 


> In any discussion of tri-color and 
other so-called “low-cost” color 
printing methods, it should be noted 
that there is no single degree of 
quality available. For example, 
many printers working with the 
basic Kodak tri-color system have 
added their own refinements and 
come up with color work of amaz- 
ing fidelity. 

If any one point needs emphasis it 
is that it pays to consider the work 
of every printer in the low-cost 
color field individually. There is 
probably more variety in the quality 
of the end product here than in any 
other area of printing. 

While there have been a number 
of printers active in this area for 
many years, hundreds of others 
have recently recognized the poten- 
tial here and suddenly become ac- 
tive. Many, however, have not yet 
developed the degree of quality ex- 
pected by printing buyers. But as 
the pool of experience in this field 
builds up, the average quality is im- 
proving. Nevertheless, it will still be 
some time before admen can count 
on any single standard of quality 
without dealing with a specific 
printer. 


> Like last year, when AR devoted 
its entire graphics art progress re- 
port to the increased use of color, 
this trend is probably the most out- 
standing development in advertising 
production. While letterpress and 
offset printers have benefited from 
this development, it has also been 
a boon to other processes — gra- 
vure, collotype, flexography, screen 
process, etc. 

In these fields the general prog- 
ress has been concentrated around 
increased quality and faster speeds; 
and while few dramatic announce- 
ments have focused attention of the 
progress in the secondary printing 
processes, there has been marked 
and steady improvement in their 
techniques. 

If any over-all development can 
be pointed out, it is that more and 
more admen are awakening to the 
fact that there are more than two 
processes to consider for their print- 
ing jobs and extending their use of 
the secondary processes. 


> By no means have all of the major 
graphic arts developments centered 
around progress in the printing and 
platemaking fields. Developments in 
photographic typesetting, for ex- 

- . - Continued on page 33 
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ample, continue to hold great prom- 
ise for the future. 

On the commercial level, the 
major progress in photographic 
typesetting has been that admen 
have learned that it is primarily a 
process for the professional crafts- 
men and not an “office” technique. 
While an increasing number of the 
desk-top type of photo typesetters 
is being used in advertising de- 
partments and agencies, primarily 
for display lines, the bulk of the 
work is going to commercial typog- 
raphers, who can afford to buy the 
hundreds of different photo type 
fonts called for in today’s advertis- 
ing typography. 

After a surge of development in 
this field during the first decade 
following World War II, progress 
during the past year on a commer- 
cial level has been limited mainly to 
improving the output of already 
available equipment. Still on the 
horizon is any extended commercial 
use of such equipment as Linotype’s 
Linofilm, Monotype’s Monophoto 
and the Photon. While Photon has 
announced the production of a new 
model, which will shortly be avail- 
able for commercial use, only 10 
machines are currently in regular 
operation and are being used mainly 
under “test” conditions. The Lino- 
film and Monophoto machines are 
still being field tested. 


>» Meanwhile, Intertype’s Fotosetter 
continues to dominate the commer- 
cial photo typesetting field with 
about 200 machines in operation. 
One of the major problems thus far 
has been in educating customers to 
the proper use of photographically 
composed type. In a panel at the 
1956 Printing Industry of America 
convention, it was pointed out that 
there is wide acceptance of photo 
typesetting in some cities such as 
Philadelphia and St. Louis, where 
typographers and printers have 
done an excellent job of educating 
their customers in the proper use of 
such composition. But in other 
areas, such as the West Coast, there 
has been an apparent decrease in 
the use of photo composition by ad- 
men, attributed primarily to lack of 
education. 

The fact that Intertype has had 
to carry the burden of education on 
a national level almost alone has 
made the job difficult. But as other 
firms become more active in the 
field, the situation will undoubtedly 
change. With letterpress printers 
setting their sights on more rotary 
equipment using  photoengraved 
plates, the value of photographic 
typesetting will likely increase. 


> There is no question about photo- 
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A Look at Future Issues 


Reporting on progress in the 
graphic arts industry is by no 
means a once-a-year job for AR. 
While we devote special effort to 
the preparation of our annual 
January issue “progress report,” 
AR’s editors make a special point 
of regularly reporting on printing 
developments as they affect adver- 
tising production. 

In a broad article such as this 
year’s progress report, it isn’t pos- 
sible to cover all of the important 
developments in full detail. But 
elsewhere in this issue, and in 
forthcoming issues, the editors of 
AR will present more detailed re- 
ports on the progress in particular- 
ly important fields. Here’s a pre- 
view of some of these reports: 


coo 
page 39 of this issue, AR presents 
a detailed review of the field of 
electronic engraving and_ color 
separation. Each week, more ad- 
men are looking to electronic 
equipment to help solve their prob- 
lems of cost and quality. 


@ Electronics in Engraving 


@ Photographic typesetting ... 
next month, AR will bring to its 
readers a complete review of the 
many important developments in 
setting type by photography, with 
special reports on how  photo- 
typography is being used for ad- 
vertising production. 


@ Developments in magnesium .. . 
another special article scheduled 
for a forthcoming issue of AR is an 


graphic typesetting playing an in- 
creasingly important role in adver- 
tising production. One printing ex- 
pert even goes so far as to predict 
that every printing plant will handle 
some “cold composition” within the 
next three years. 

While extensive use of photo 
typesetting may be further off for 
the bulk of advertising printing, it 
appears to be a definite part of the 
graphic arts development picture of 
the not-too-far-distant future. The 
extensive use already being made of 
display type set photographically is 
an indication that admen have an 
open mind on the subject. 

A large portion of the display 
type being used in advertising today 
— particularly for offset-printed 
jobs — is being set by photographic 
means. In many cases it is being 
used primarily as a replacement for 
more _ expensive hand-lettering. 


evaluation of magnesium printing 
plates. You hear a lot of conflicting 
views on the subject of magnesium 
plates, but there is no question 
about them being here to stay. AR 
will investigate all the most recent 
developments in the production of 
magnesium plates and present an 
up-to-date review of their  ad- 
vantages and limitations. 


@ Pleasing Color ... a new phi- 
losophy of color printing is helping 
swing many advertisers from black- 
and-white thinking to the use of 
process color for their ads. New 
developments in color reproduction 
have made possible the use of full- 
color on black-and-white budgets, 
but it takes careful planning to 
make the proper use of these de- 
AR will both review 
the latest developments in the low- 
cost color field and show how they 
are being put to effective use by 
admen. 


velopments. 


@ Printing on foil . a subject 
which AR has explored extensively 
in the past will be highlighted 
again in another special article in a 
forthcoming issue. The use of foil 
for printing is growing by leaps 
and bounds and AR will discuss its 
many advertising applications. 


- another 
subject of special interest to admen 
will receive thorough treatment in 
a future issue. Particular emphasis 
will be given to letterpress printing 
with daylight fluorescent inks. 


@ Fluorescent colors . . 


Thousands of different styles of 
“photo type” are available through 
commercial sources, with the costs 
averaging from $1 to $1.25 per word 
in most markets. 

Because of the increasing interest 
in photographic typesetting, AR will 
cover the subject in detail in a spe- 
cial feature article to be published 
shortly. 


» While “cold type” composition of 
various types continues to gain in 
acceptance each year, there appears 
to be no drop in the use of “hot 
type” composition. The type found- 
ries have continued to keep a finger 
on the nation’s advertising pulse 
and have introduced a continuing 
supply of new typefaces. 

There continues to be growing use 
of European faces in American ad- 
vertising printing, but domestic 
faces are still in wide demand. The 
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leading American foundry, Ameri- 
can Type Founders, for example, 
has just reported an increase of 
more than 25% in its type sales for 
the six month period ending Sept. 
30, 1956. 

Most of the demand for new type- 
faces continues to center around 
wide sans-serif and script faces. As 
reported in AR’s exclusive quarterly 
tabulations of advertising display 
typography, the extended sans-ser- 
ifs bear the mark of greatest popu- 
larity. Practically every major type 
source has its own version of ex- 
tended sans-serif type and all are in 
extensive use, although Bauer's 
Venus usually “gets the credit” be- 
cause it was the first to gain wide 
use. 


> In the paper field, three factors 
seem to spell out the major areas of 
interest among admen: 


1. Growing use of aluminum foil. 


2. Continued and greater use of 
cast-coated stocks. 


3. A demand for greater whiteness. 


In all three areas, the nation’s 
paper makers and other interested 
suppliers have been extremely ac- 
tive in development work. Great 
progress has been made, for ex- 
ample, in improving printing on foil. 
An example of the progress being 
made in this area was given at the 
1956 annual meeting of the Research 
& Engineering Council of the 
Graphic Arts Industry by Donald 
Pingree of Kaiser Graphic Arts, 
Oakland, Cal. He introduced a talk 
on the lithographic printing of foil 
by pointing out, “Today lithograph- 
ers throughout the U. S. are turning 
out production runs on aluminum 
foil, whereas only a few years ago 
it was thought to be completely out 
of the question. Foil jobs are being 
lithographed on standard equipment 
with a minimum of special han- 
dling.” 

Experimental work has also led to 
regular commercial printing on foil 
by practically every printing proc- 
ess. With most of the production 
headaches out of the way, foil is be- 
ing accepted for a wide variety of 
advertising jobs including magazine 
inserts, booklet covers, packaging, 
etc. 

One of the key problems solved 
recently was the production of 
wider rolls of foil. Previously, the 
standard width had been 26”. Meth- 
ods of laminating the foil to paper 
stock have also been improved. 


>» New developments have also 
helped to fill the seemingly insati- 
able appetite of admen for cast- 


coated papers. The high-gloss sur- 
faces, such as Champion’s Krome- 
kote and Warren’s Lusterkote, are 
being more widely used today than 
ever before, in spite of their pre- 
mium prices. 

Evidence of the increasing de- 
mand is the introduction of new 
lines of cast-coated stock. Champion 
Paper & Fibre Co., for example, last 
year introduced new Kromekote 
folding board and four pastel colors 
to its line of box wrap, gift wrap 
and label papers. 

A number of the leading paper 
mills, meanwhile, have introduced 
papers with greater whiteness to fill 
the demands of printing buyers. At 
the same time, there has been a de- 
mand for new paper colors, and 
suppliers have complied with a 
number of new hues. 

Another interesting development 
has been the use of northern hard- 
woods in the production of fine 
printing papers. Hammermill, for 
example, has introduced what it 
calls its Neutracel process to utilize 
hardwood fibers for blending with 
softwood cellulose. 


>» While there has been no single de- 
velopment of special note in the ink 
field, the nation’s suppliers have 
continued to develop new inks to 
keep pace with other graphic arts 
developments. A lot of interest in 
this area continues to be centered 
around developments in daylight 
fluorescent colors. 

Radiant Color Co., for example, 
has added a new pink color to its 
line of Sun-Tested Velva-Glo 
fluorescent silk screen and bulletin 
colors. Both Radiant and Switzer 
Bros., whose popular Day-Glo col- 
ors have been receiving increased 
use, have exhibited marked progress 
in developing longer life for fluo- 
rescent materials designed for out- 
door use. 

Meanwhile, Lawter Chemicals 
Inc. has introduced a new line of 
daylight fluorescent screen process 
colors. Called “Bold,” the new Law- 
ter colors are reported to have sev- 
eral new features designed to over- 
come such problems as the undesir- 
able action of paste used on 24-sheet 
posters and cracking or “show 
through” when daylight fluorescent 
colors are overlapped by non-fluo- 
rescent colors. 

One of the most interesting ap- 
plications of fluorescent colors dur- 
ing the past year was Chesterfield’s 
Christmas carton, which featured 
red Day-Glo inks. Printed in multi- 
million volume on letterpress equip- 
ment in the Cincinnati plant of U. S. 
Printing & Lithograph Co., the 
cigaret gift carton established a 
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Mr. AR Reader, 


you save money when we 


make your drop shipments of 


Micro-Color 


Lithography 


ae You want to save money on 


lithography without sacrificing 
quality. One way to do this is 


to save on shipping costs. 


The Krueger plant in Milwaukee, 
distribution hub and capitol of the 
lithographic industry, can “fan out” 
your drop shipments to all points, 


at substantial savings. 


Are we equipped? We ship millions 
of catalog inserts each month. We 
handle the entire subscriber mailing 
each December for ARIZONA HIGHWAYS 
Magazine, plus drop shipments 

to newsstands throughout the country. 
The handling of 1,000,000 copies 

of this 44-page all-color issue 


IS a snap. 


Color lithographers for Arizona Highways 


= Ea 


For complete details let us send a 
Krueger MICRO-COLOR representative 


to your office within 24 hours. 


Write for Christmas 1956 Issue 

of “ARIZONA HIGHWAYS. Send request 
on your firm’s letterhead and 

this fabulous all-color library 
keepsake will be sent without 
charge. Write Dept. AH-1. 


[his insert lithographed in 
MICRO-COLOR Lithography by 
the W. A. Krueger Co. 
Photo by Esther Henderson. 
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NEW SADDLE STAPLER 
FOR DUMMY WORK 


This rugged, compact machine makes sad- 
dle stapling of dummies quick and easy. 
No need to interrupt the work on your 
stitcher or to wait until it is free. 


Handles jobs of 8 to 128 pages with width 
up to 12 inches. Uses same staples as your 
BB office stapler. Ask your stationer, phone 
your local Bostitch representative, or write. 


BOSTITCH 
419 Mechanic St. @ Westerly, R. I. 


“You get better local or national 
press clipping service by using a 
bureau with just one office—where 
there is no delay instructing those 
who do the clipping.” 


Est. 1888 
PRESS CLIPPING 
Toisphore = BUREAU 


165 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Attention! 
MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS 


We offer you full facilities plus 
centralized location for printing, 
binding and mailing your periodi- 
cal publication, either sheet-fed 
multi-color letterpress, offset or 
web-fed offset. Ample paper sup- 
plies available. 


For detailed information, write 


M.F.A. Publishing Department 


201 South 7th, Columbia, Missouri 


iF YOU SPECIFY TYPE 


Let us prove how the 
WORLD'S HANDIEST TYPE BOOK 
can save you 40 minutes a day 
We'll mail you a copy for 10 days FREE trial. 
Use the 389 transparent overlay alphabets on 
your own work. Keep the book free, if you place 
$100 worth of work with us. Over 4,000 in use. 
This is the eighth edition. Send postal today. 


F.H. Bartz, 112-114 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 10, lil. 


a> W WATERLESS 
Permanent type, tough ‘“‘Vinyl’’ applied in 
seconds without water. Saves labor; no 
curling in storage. MADE TO YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS lettering, num- 
bers, your trademark. Send now for FREE 
SAMPLES an estimate. 

SCREEN PROCESS PRINTING CO. 

P, O. BOX 948, WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
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record-breaking press run for fluo- 
rescent colors. 


’ Going hand-in-hand with de- 
velopments in the already popular 
printing processes have been a 
number of more radical develop- 
ments. While most of these are in 
limited commercial use, they are 
extremely important to the future 
of the graphic arts industry. Many 
graphic arts experts continue to 
forecast the day when all printing 
will be done electronically. 

Probably the most forward steps 
in this direction have come out of 
RCA’s David Sarnoff Research Cen- 
ter. Here, continuing experiments 
are being made in the application 
of the Electrofax system to printing. 
Other experiments continue in the 
application of xerography in the 
graphic arts. 

But while, for the most part, such 
developments represent only first 
steps toward printing methods of 
the future, other new developments 
are commercial realities today. For 
example, Dennison Mfg. Co., Fram- 
ingham, Mass., has come up with 
what it calls Therimagraphy, a new 
approach to package identification. 
In use, it amounts to a decalcomania 
which requires no wetting. 

Therimage labels consist of a thin, 
heat-transferable coating on a paper 
base. The paper base serves only 
as a carrier and support during the 
printing and transferring process. 
On the base is printed any kind of 
label desired. 

After being printed, the Ther- 
image labels are fed into an Ima- 
graph machine developed by Adolph 
Gottscho Inc., a compact device de- 


Paper Jogger Uses 
Pulsing Air Fiow 


An illustrated folder shows off 
features of a new paper jogger 
which uses a pulsating air flow to 
align pages quickly. Produced by 
the Harvey Engraving Co., Detroit, 
it’s particularly effective for jogging 
onion skin, carbon and other thin 
papers, which are ordinarily diffi- 
cult to handle. 

The air flow feature separates the 
sheets and reduces friction of one 
sheet against the other, allowing 
them to settle quickly to the vibrat- 
ing surface of the jogger, the com- 
pany states. It also reduces the 
weight on the bottom edges of the 
sheets. This helps to prevent dam- 
age to protruding sheets and en- 
ables the operator to handle more 
stock at a time. 

Inexperienced operators can 


Color Progress The practicality of 
printing daylight fluorescent colors by 
letterpress in high-speed, volume runs 
has been demonstrated by the production 
of Chesterfield’s Christmas carton. 
Printed by U. S. Printing & Lithograph 
Co., Cincinnati, the flashy gift carton 
featured red Day-Glo letters, alternating 
with standard green. 


signed for easy attachment to any 
standard wrapping, bundling or 
bag-making machine. The Imagraph 
has a_ thermostatically controlled, 
heated platen, shaped the same as 
the outline of the label design. As 
this heated platen makes contact 
with each label, the printed coating 
is cleanly separated from the paper 
base and transferred to the packag- 
ing material. 

According to Dennison, the Ther- 
image method offers better adhe- 
sion, less bulk and faster application 
than obtained with conventional 
labeling processes. It is said to be 
economical, ideal for short runs, 
completely automatic and will per- 
mit intricate label shapes, reverse 
plate printing, halftones and process 
color work. 44 


learn to use it quickly, the manu- 
facturer reports, because the usual 
fanning of the paper is not neces- 
sary with the air flow feature. 


Holland Ink Book 
Shows Color Range 


All 42 stock colors of Quickset 
Litho Ink are shown in a new cata- 
log offered by the Holland Ink 
Corp., Mineola, New York. The 
booklet, bound in plastic, supplies 
pertinent facts about each color, in- 
cluding transparency, varnish quali- 
ty and resistance to alkali. Swatches 
of each shade in 50% and 25° 
tints are inserted. The inks are 
available through dealers in prin- 
cipal cities throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. 


For your 
Readers 





Ink Cartridge and Gun 
Simplify Color Mixing 


A simplified method of mixing 
and matching inks is described in a 
recent folder from Rainbow Ink Co., 
Chicago. Using its unit formula ink 
cartridges and a special mixing gun, 
print shops can produce hundreds 
of colors, accurate to 1/20th of a 
gram, and duplicate the same colors 
without difficulty in the future. Ink 
is measured before it leaves the 
cartridge, permitting a repeat color 
match to the original specifications. 

The folder illustrates both 
screened and full values of three 
UFS inks. Letterpress, offset, Zip- 
Set, Speed-Dri and gloss versions 
are available. Because ink is dis- 
pensed directly from the cartridge, 
waste is reduced and soiling of 
hands largely eliminated. In addi- 
tion, the cartridge seals itself air- 
tight and inktight, the folder ex- 
plains. 


For your copy rcle No. 521 on the 


circle O 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 


Inkless Mimeographing 


Uses Creamy Compound 


A creamy, colorless compound 
that replaces ink in stencil dupli- 
cating has been developed by 
Print-O-Matic Co., Chicago. The 
fluid, called “Diagraphy,’ comes 
packaged in a one-pound drip-proof 
can, can be poured into Mimeo- 
graph and similar machines in the 
same way as ink. In use it leaves 
no stain on hands or clothing and 
eliminates prolonged clean-up time, 
according to the company. Natural- 
ly colorless, it is tinted green to 
provide legibility; the green turns 
black on contact with the paper. 

Sharp black copies are said to be 
produced uniformly, regardless of 
the operating speed of the dupli- 
cator. Other advantages cited are 
elimination of dripping, pad clog- 
ging, offsetting, and similar dirt 
factors usually associated with 
black inks. Special diagraphy paper 
is used with the compound. It is 
obtainable at major paper distrib- 
utors, stationery and office supply 
stores. 

Because the consistency of Di- 
agraphy is like ink, no mechanical 
adjustments of the stencil dupli- 
cator are necessary. Removal of all 
the old black ink is not required. 
Used stencils are cleaned in the 
conventional way by placing them 
between two pieces of newspaper or 
plain white paper and blotting. 

Additional details on the com- 
pound are available. 
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Complete facilities for all printing 


including catalogs, brochures, 
‘magazines, books, and 


newspaper supplements. 


Copywriting Black and Multi-color printing 
Design and Typography —Letterpress 

Catalog Planning Gravure 

Composition —Offset 

Photoengraving Binding 

Plate Making Mailing and Shipping 


The Cuneo Press, Inc. 


2242 South Grove St., Chicago 16, III., Victory 2-2100 
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It’s wonderful to celebrate our 25th Anniversary 


as a successful business but it’s even more wonderful to know that most 


of our original clients have remained with us year after year after year 


Collins, Miller 
& Hutchings, Inc. 


America’s finest photoengraving plant for letterpress and gravure 


333 West Lake Street, Chicago 6 
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Photoengraving 
Enters the Electronic Age 


An up-to-the-minute report on the new developments of today and tomorrow 


in this rapidly-changing field, to serve as a guide to the future. 


By Judson A. V. Hyatt 

Vice President 

Fairchild Graphic Equipment Inc. 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


The printing industry is being 
challenged by a broader form of 
competition . .. . and serious com- 
petition. Printing is only one form 
of the vital processes of communi- 
cation and education. Not so many 
years ago the spoken word and the 
recording of visual or written in- 
formation were the only two pos- 
sible means of communication. Te- 
legraphy, the telephone, radio, 
photography, and television now 
compete to serve these communica- 
tions needs of the world. It is, I 
believe, important that we under- 
stand that at stake is the dominance 
of the graphic arts in the visual 
communications field. The stake is 
no less great than this. 

A half-century ago, photo-en- 
graving stood almost alone as a 
visual way of telling something to a 


Delegates to the 60th convention of the 
American Photoengravers Assn. heard 
this illuminating report. which AR is 
glad to present to its readers. 


large audience. Movies and film 
slides rapidly became competitors. 
Little more than a decade ago, tele- 
vision was an infant. Today, it is a 
giant and definitely a competitor for 
many of the jobs previously done 
by photo-engraving. 

We find filmstrips, film slides and 
movies taking the place of printed 
literature in employe training pro- 
grams throughout industry. We find 
closed-circuit television in wider 
and wider use in schools, colleges, 
industry and professions such as 
medicine. Note how important elec- 
tronics has been to this competitive 
development. 

What can electronics do to re- 
verse this trend away from letter- 
press printing and photo-engraving? 
The answer is, I believe, simple. 
Electronics can cut costs and in- 
crease the speed of service both 
vital factors in true competitiveness. 


>’ The American public will benefit 
as well. If color plates and color 
printing become sufficiently inex- 
pensive, they will be used lavishly 
in textbooks, newspapers and other 
publications. Your industry will find 


a far greater market and, for their 
part, readers will get much better 
information. 

Do you believe there is hardly a 
newspaper or magazine in America 
that would not use color, including 
r.o.p. and fine screen four-color, if 
they could afford to do so? The goal 
of electronics today and in the years 
ahead will be to make plate-making 
and other graphic arts processes 
more competitive — so much so 
that the public will demand more 
and more of your products. 


> At the present time, electronic 
photo-engraving equipment may be 
divided into two broad categories. 
In one, the final printing plate it- 
self is made directly from original 
copy by electronic techniques. In 
the second, electronic principles are 
being applied to the preparation of 
photographic negatives which are 
then used in the normal :nanner. 

Right now, there are three com- 
panies producing machines to en- 
grave directly the letterpress print- 
ing plates. These are Fairchild 
Graphic Equipment Inc., the Rudolf 
Hell Co., Germany, and the Elgrama 
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Company, Switzerland. Several 
other organizations have attempted 
to build machines for this purpose, 
but none has succeeded in breaking 
into the commercial market. 

There are several variations of 
machines being offered by each of 
these companies. 


® Fairchild Graphic Equipment 
offers the Scan-A-Graver for pro- 
ducing same size engravings and a 
new model, the Scan-A-Sizer, that 
will continuously enlarge and re- 
duce at the same time the engrav- 
ing is being made. This enlarging 
and reducing machine features a 
selection of dual screens and a plate 
size up to 13x16”. 


e The Rudolf Hell Co., Kiel, Ger- 
many, has introduced an electronic 
engraver which can 
either plastic or 


engrave on 
metal. This ma- 
chine, at the present time, produces 
a plate the same size as the copy 
and is being offered in several dif- 
ferent screen sizes. Advertisements 
indicate that a dual screen and an 
enlarging and reducing machine will 
be available in the future. 


® Both the Fairchild and the Hell 
machines engrave a_ conventional 
halftone screen. The recently in- 
troduced Elgrama engraver from 
Switzerland offers a non-standard 
pattern. It cuts a variable width 
groove similar to a wood cut. The 
plates produced by this machine are 
the same size as copy. It is versatile, 
however, in that it offers a selection 
of thirteen different screens, from 
fifty to two-hundred lines per inch. 

Electronic engravers which pro- 


duce line cuts are already in com- 
mercial use. A special model of the 
Hell machine and the _ standard 
model of the Elgrama will produce 
line engravings. There is no elec- 
tronic engraver which will engrave 
a combination plate in one step. 


>So much for direct engraving 
electronic machines. You have been 
familiar with them and further time 
need not be spent on their details. 
Suffice to say, that they have prov- 
en of great commercial value in 
the coarse screen field. Their future 
in fine screen printing depends 
upon refinements on which each 
company is confidently working. 
In moving into a discussion of 
the second category of electronic 
equipment, that by which a photo- 
graphic film is produced, let us 
first examine the basic function of 
electronics. ‘This can be summarized 
by two words, control and compu- 
tation. It is possible for electronic 
equipment to incorporate a degree 
of control beyond that which is 
possible with straight photographic 
methods, ‘hereby simplifying and 
extending the range of the camera 
operation. An example of this is 
the Variable Response Unit of 
Fairchild’s which was described 
from this platform two years ago. 
The electronic function of compu- 
tation applies most importantly in 
the area of color correction. Here 
again, present techniques of mask- 
ing and separation can be simpli- 
fied and speeded. 

For a great number of years, 
scientists have worked on the idea 
of accomplishing color correction for 


ELECTRONIC COLOR SCANNERS 


Preliminary | Transparency 
Original 


Separations 
Required 


. Time-Life 
. RCA 
. NEA-Acme 


. Fairchild 
a. Plate 
b. Film 


. R. Hell 
a. Plate 
b. Film 


Crosfield 


6. 
7. 
8. Miehle 
9. Belin 


* either positive or negative 
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Opaque 
Original 


Letterpress 
Plate 


Produced Produced 


Continuous 
Tone Negative 


platemaking by an automatic, elec- 
tronic device. The basic principle 
underlying this work has been pho- 
tographic masking as applied to 
color correction. It is possible to 
duplicate to a very great extent this 
masking procedure with an elec- 
tronic computer, and this type of 
correction was originated at East- 
man Kodak approximately 20 years 
ago. The outgrowth of this work 
has been the Time-Life Scanner as 
developed at Springdale. 

A second basic approach to color 
correction has been the solution of 
the Neugebauer equations by an 
electronic computer and this ap- 
proach was undertaken by the In- 
terchemical Corp. approximately 20 
years ago. The Neugebauer equa- 
tions mathematically express the 
relationship between color as per- 
ceived by the eye and the dot char- 
acteristics of the three-and-four- 
color inks. The outgrowth of this 
development has been the RCA 
machine, which is being taken over 
by the R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


> Practically all other approaches to 
electronic color correction are vari- 
ations of these two basic ap- 
proaches. The number of people 
working in this field has increased 
tremendously, showing the impor- 
tance of this approach to color cor- 
rection. From the most recent in- 
formation, there are ten major com- 
panies working on color correction 
with an additional activity in the 
Armed Services for reproducing 
color maps. Let us list the different 
organizations engaged in color and 
then briefly discuss and compare the 


Screened Change 
Negative Of 
Produced Size 
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Produced 
Simultaneously 
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results and objectives of each labo- 
ratory. 

The two most publicized machines 
for color scanning are the Time- 
Life and RCA machines, with the 
Time-Life machine being the only 
one which has been used in con- 
sistent commercial production. 
NEA-Acme has a color scanner for 
three-and-four-color work and is 
putting this machine to regular use 
in their own operation. Dr. Rudolf 
Hell, of Germany, has test units in 
field operation of an electronic en- 
graver for engraving color plates 
directly from original copy. 

Other organizations that are ac- 
tively working in the electronic 
color correction field are Fairchild 
Graphic Equipment Inc.; J. F. Cros- 
field Ltd., London, England; Hunt- 
er-Penrose Ltd., England; the Be- 
lin Co. of Paris, France; and the 
Miehle Printing Press Co. here in 
the U.S. 


> These machines may be classified 
in three ways. There are those ma- 
chines that scan original color 
transparencies and produce a set of 
color-corrected, continuous tone 
negatives. Into this grouping falls 
the Time-Life machine, the NEA- 
Acme scanner, the Hunter-Penrose 
Autoscan, the Belin machine, and 
the Crosfield Scanner. 


@ Next is a color scanner, which 
has been used already for internal 
commercial production. This is the 
NEA-Acme Scanner developed by 
the NEA Service Inc., Acme Telec- 
tronix Division. This machine ac- 
cepts color _ transparencies. or 
opaque originals and produces color 
corrected continuous tone separa- 
tion positives or negatives in either 
three or four colors. All of the sep- 
arations are made simultaneously. 
A unique part of this machine is the 
simplicity of the computer. At the 
present time, this machine is being 
used for an r.o.p. color subscriber 
service. Plans for marketing this 
machine outside the NEA-Acme 
requirements have not been formu- 
lated. 


® The Rudolf Hell Co. has an- 
nounced a color machine which en- 
graves a finished letterpress plate 
in plastic or metal and has three 
prototypes in use in commercial in- 
stallations. In the United States, this 
line of machines is known as the 
Engrav-A-Plate and is distributed 
by the Consolidated International 
Equipment and Supply Co. 

At present, this engraver pro- 
duces a maximum size of 6x8” and 
produces engravings to same size as 
original copy although equipment 
for enlarging and reducing has been 
announced. Simplification is ob- 
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tained in using only two electronic 
channels in the computer for color 
correction instead of the usual three 
channels in all other equipment. 


® The Rudolf Hell Co. is also de- 
signing a machine for rotogravure 
application. This machine is similar 
in system to the RCA machine. The 
input to the machine is a set of 
three uncorrected separation nega- 
tives which can be taken from a 
composed page through separation 
filters. These three separations are 
scanned and a set of three or four 
continuous tone, color corrected, 
transparencies are produced. 
Change of size is obtained in subse- 
quent use of these separations. The 
Hell color scanner utilizes mechani- 
cal scanning rather than electronic 
scanning as with the RCA machine. 


e A color scanner based on the 
cathode ray tube type scanning is 
being developed by the J. F. Cros- 
field Co. in London, England. The 
machine is different from the RCA 
method of cathode ray tube scan- 
ning in that only one cathode ray 
tube is used. This single tube per- 
forms the scanning operation and 
the reproduction operation by uti- 
lizing a half-silvered mirror. An 
original color _ transparency is 


scanned with a cathode ray tube. 
The transmitted light impinges on 
three photomultipliers, which feed 
a signal into a computer to modify 


the intensity of the scanning beam 
lens in the cathode ray tube. 

Then there are those machines 
which scan a set of uncorrected 
black and white separations which 
have been made through standard 
color separation filters. Machines 
featuring this initial separation 
technique are the RCA machine, the 
Hell continuous tone color correc- 
tion device, and an alternate ver- 
sion of the Crosfield scanner. 

Into the third classification falls 
the Fairchild equipment which 
scans original color copy and pro- 
duces a screened, not a continuous 
tone, product. The Fairchild color 
system has two alternate outputs. 
In one version, the process plates 
are made directly from original 
copy. In the alternate version, the 
output is put on film as a color 
corrected, screened negative or pos- 
itive. 

The accompanying chart gives a 
comparison of all of the color scan- 
ners with the planned characteris- 
tics of each. 


® At the top of the list is the Time- 
Life scanner. This machine should 
properly be placed first because it 
is the color equipment now in most 
advanced commercial operation. 
Time-Life, through its subsidiary 


Printing Developments Inc., has set 
up service organizations to accept 
original transparencies from com- 
mercial engravers and return to 
them continuous tone, color cor- 
rected negatives. This scanner ac- 
cepts color transparencies up to 
8x10” and produces simultaneously 
four-color, corrected separations in 
approximately an hour and fifteen 
minutes. Enlargement or reduction 
is accomplished during the subse- 
quent screening operation. 

® RCA, in conjunction with R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Co., has an- 
nounced that its prototype model 
scanner is being completed for use 
under Donnelley sponsorship. Plans 
for production of this equipment 
have not as yet been formulated. 
The RCA machine accepts a set 
of uncorrected separation negatives 
which have been made with stand- 
ard filters. These separations are 
scanned by a cathode ray tube and 
the image is projected by a sec- 
ond cathode ray tube as corrected 
continuous tone, four-color, separa- 
tion negatives. The corrected sepa- 
rations are produced one at a time 
in approximately fifteen minutes 
each. 

This technique of pre-separation 
has an advantage in some applica- 
tions. Composition of copy can be 
performed in the pre-separation 
stage to greatly simplify the over- 
all problem of producing a page of 
color work. It reduces the number 
of pieces of film being handled when 
several pieces of color copy are 
used in composing a page. 

The final product is a color cor- 
rected, continuous tone set of sepa- 
ration negatives in three or four 
colors. Change of size is accom- 
plished in the later screening op- 
eration. An alternate form of this 
color correction system is one which 
scans a set of uncorrected separa- 
tion negatives as obtained from 
separation filters. This type of ap- 
proach was designed to make it 
possible to handle reflection type 
copy and incorporate the possibility 
of handling a composed page. 
® A machine similar in basic prin- 
ciple to the Crosfield scanner is the 
Hunter-Penrose Autoscan. In this 
machine, only reflection type color 
copy is accepted. A scanning light 
illuminates the copy and some of 
the reflected light is picked up by a 
set of three photomultipliers which 
feed into a computer to modify the 
scanning light intensity for color 
correction. The machine differs in 
design in that the principal part of 
the optical system is a large copy 
camera. As the copy is line scanned 
on the copy easel, it is reproduced 
line by line on film in a cassette or 
magazine. Change of size is obtained 





at this stage. It produces one sepa- 
ration at a time. Screening has not 
been incorporated into this machine 
as yet, although it is a possibility. 
The Hunter-Penrose Scanner has 
a very distinct advantage over other 
machines in that the problem of 
resolution and registry has been 
very greatly minimized. Because the 
scanning and reproduction of the 
image is done in the conventional 
type camera, only a small part of 
the photographic information is car- 
ried by the computer. In all other 
color scanners, the color correction 
information, as well as the complete 
photographic information, must be 
channeled through the computer. 
This system represents a great ad- 
vantage in registry and resolution. 


e The Miehle Printing Press Co. 
has recently resumed research work 
on its basic color facsimile system. 
Their empirical method was pat- 
ented in 1951 as the result of ex- 
perience gained in their previous 
operation of a process color plate- 
making plant. 

Recent experimentation by Miehle 
has verified the reliability of this 
electronic approach to assure high 
fidelity in the separation and cor- 
rection of color. They are presently 
investigating the application of the 
principles to a practical system that 
would produce fully corrected sep- 
arations directly from opaque or 
transparent copy. 

The Miehle approach to the color 
scanner problem is unique in that 
a prism is used to replace the color 
separation filters. This prism is in- 
terposed between the scanning light 
source and the copy being scanned, 
so that any part of the spectrum can 
be selected for the scanning opera- 
tion. This technique has the advan- 
tage of much better control over the 
filter characteristics. 


@ Edward Belin of France has de- 
signed a color scanner with its orig- 
inal application for textile printing, 
although it is also being used for 
conventional color correction. In 
this machine, prisms are used to 
separate the light reflected from the 
copy into the various color bands. 
Apertures select the desired color 
bands for given separations. This 
machine, known in the United 
States as the Consolidated Belin 
Scanner, is now being introduced 
by the Consolidated International 
Equipment and Supply Co. Accord- 
ing to information received from 
this firm, the machine can handle 
transparencies as well as opaque 
copy, can enlarge and reduce, pro- 
duce positives as well as negatives, 
and can turn out screened separa- 
tions in addition to continuous tone 
separations. 


e In preparing for its color system, 
Fairchild has developed a unique 
device known as the Photo-Screen- 
er. The effect of the Photo-Screener 
is to convert the Scan-A-Sizer from 
a platemaking machine to an elec- 
tronic halftone camera. It composes 
a screened negative dot by dot, 
rather than by the conventional 
method of an over-all exposure 
through a screen. Its output is a dot 
by dot light exposure on film rather 
than engraving on a plastic printing 
plate. Through its built-in electronic 
controls, this electronic halftone 
camera is expected to produce bet- 
ter quality screened negatives than 
can a standard camera. 

This electronic camera, or Photo- 
Screener, will be of great value in 
high quality color work. At the 
present time, one of the difficult 
problems in color work is lack of 
uniformity of emulsions and in the 
variations in the processing of con- 
tinuous tone films. Temperature, 
time of exposure, and film charac- 
teristics must be checked and con- 
trolled very closely for uniform 
work. With the Photo-Screener, it 
is possible to go from original copy 
to a screened negative or positive in 
one step. The dot laid down by the 
Photo-Screener is of variable area 
and constant density and goes on a 
high contrast film. This operation 
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bypasses the continuous tone film 
with all its attendant problems. 


> This is a panoramic survey of 
electronic equipment and services. 
Some of these are now available and 
are being displayed. Others will be 
available in the not distant future. 
Here is the result of millions of 
dollars in research by an impressive 
line-up of blue chip organizations 
in England, Crosfield and 
Hunter-Penrose; in France, Belin; 
in Germany, Dr. Rudolf Hell; in 
Switzerland, Elgrama; and in the 
United States, Time-Life, NEA- 
Acme, Radio Corporation of Ameri- 
ca, Miehle and Fairchild Graphic. 

We sincerely believe each of you 
who is interested in the competitive 
future of photo-engraving and the 
letterpress process should acquire 
personal understanding of this evo- 
lutionary electronics program. Com- 
mence now to think of electronics 
as one of the new tools you will 
need to meet the challenges of your 
competitive future. 

A half-century ago, photo-en- 
graving stood almost alone in visual 
communication to a large audience. 
Today, television, movies and slide 
films form graphic arts’ giant com- 
petitors. We in electronics research 
can only tell you of our work. To- 
morrow rests in your hands. 44 
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Here are some especially interesting uses of paper, with imagination and a new 


approach, taken from the hundreds of examples that flow into AR's editorial offices. 


By Ted Sanchagrin 
AR Eastern Editor 


Across the desk here each month 
comes a steady deluge of promotion 
pieces and press releases, and at 
press conferences and other field 
contacts further pieces and releases 
are picked up, some to be thrown 
away, others to join the growing 
files and piles as possibilities for fu- 
ture use, classificd and unclassified. 

Some serve as the basis for a 
specific how-to case history, others 
fit into roundups and surveys, still 
others serve as_ background in- 
formation. Now and then an item or 
two is taken home for my daughter 
to ogle and eventually rip into 
shreds. But a scattered few join the 
drawer files if small enough or are 
piled atop another file case if too 
large for the files, each with the 
thought, “Nice item. Too good to 
throw away.” 

The files bulge, the piles collapse 


and slide onto the desk top nearby. 
I've gone through hundreds of 
pieces, and have selected those that 
have shown an especially good use 
of paper to enhance their effective- 
ness. Some old, some new, in both 
theory and date. With some it’s dif- 
ficult to separate the dividing line 
between effective use of paper and 
the related use of good printing, art 
or layout. But essentialiy paper 
pieces. Here they are: 


> Merchandising Executives Club 
To increase attendance at its 
monthly luncheon meetings in Toots 
Shor’s, it wanted something familiar 
other than a letter, something easy 
and economical to produce. The 
club came up with a simple repro- 
duction of a page from the ubiqui- 
tous daily desk pad calendar, with 
a penciled reminder on it. 
This reminder, first used for the 
July meeting, has proven so popu- 
lar and simple that the club has 


continued using it, for the August, 
September and November meetings. 
I wouldn’t say this particular re- 
minder approach is new, but it is 
effective. 

Richard Elliott, club correspond- 
ing secretary, said he thought of 
the idea one day, tore off the July 
11 page from his desk calendar, took 
a No. 2 pencil and scribbled a re- 
minder down the page. While the 
page was printed in brown and red, 
he knew these would photograph 
black, and that pencil would be 
better than pen, since most pen 
inks are blue and don’t photograph 


black. 


> The page was sent to the plate- 
maker for an offset multilith plate 
by Platolith. Returned to Look, 
where Mr. Elliott is manager of 
menswear, jewelry and liquor mer- 
chandising, it was printed one-up 
on 80-lb. cover stock for stiffness, 
stamped by postage meter and de- 
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livered to the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Assn., where club member Ed- 
ward Russell, bureau fashion group 
supervisor, has them addressed by 
addressograph plates maintained 
there for a mailing list of 1,100. The 
club foots the bills. 

Paper, sometimes pebbled, some- 
times smooth, whatever happens to 
be available, measures 6x734”, al- 
lowing extra for bleed and a %” 
trim after printing. This club lunch- 
eon reminder proves, I think, if you 
have to digress to a size smaller or 
larger than the file-standard 84x 
11”, do it well or else stick to the 
script. A poorly conceived outsize 
has as much wastebasket affinity 
as a standard-size created thought- 
lessly. 


> Sales Executives Club ... An- 
other club, another luncheon re- 
minder problem. Each week mem- 
bers receive The Sales Executive, 
and the cover announces the com- 
ing speaker. The club needed some- 
thing different to announce the 
opening meeting of the fall. Be- 
sides, the speaker would be Keith 
Funston, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and he was to 
receive “The 1956 Applause Award 
for Outstanding Salesmanship in 
the Public Interest,’ given each 
year to a business fraternity mem- 
ber. 

The club solved the dilemma with 
an announcement flyer in the form 
of a stock certificate, on 70-lb. 50% 
rag. In fact, it is a stock item pur- 
chased from Arthur B. King Co., 
New York, and printing added by 
the club printer, Ryder Printing 
Co., Rosedale, L.I. 

Both sides of the 8x11” sheet 
have the simulated stock certificate 
portions printed in green, with 
black for the portion showing an 
eagle as part of a building facade. 
Two parallel folds reduced it to a 
334x812” piece, inserted and mailed 
in a No. 10 penny-saver envelope. 

The tie-in “entitled” the club 
member to one full share in the 
luncheon. Opened, the certificate 
announced the award to Mr. Funs- 
ton and the fact that he would be 
the luncheon speaker. Results: 3,500 
copies were sent out, pulling in 850 
diners, one of the top club lunch- 
eons. 

For that additional legal look and 
print boldness, the type included 
Poster Bodoni, Bodoni Bold and 
Memphis Medium as well as Spar- 
tan Italic and Franklin Gothic. 

This stock certificate, a stock item, 
again was not new, but a functional 
adaptation done in good taste. Paul 
Stouffer, editor of The Sales Execu- 
tive and public relations director 
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Nat’l. Visual Presentation Ass’n. Notice. 


of the club, said the blank stock 
approach had been used by a syna- 
gogue, offering a share of fun in a 
picnic. 


> Time Inc. . . . There is no Edward 
Chandler Jr. in White Plains, N. 
Y., no Hotel Carleton-Cavendish, 
no Isoplast Corp., but Time in- 
vented such a man, hotel and em- 
ployer for a clever promotion called, 
“The Man in Room 608,” mailing it 
third class Sept. 7 to 1,200 persons 
on its general, hotel and liquor lists. 

Involving 33 separate purchase 
orders, the promotion was quite in- 
tricate. The envelope it was mailed 
in, 8x1444”", was 80-lb. vellum, with 
the hotel room key lithographed on 
it. A manila sticker, 24x54”, was 
individually typed and applied. 

Inside, the promotion piece, 74x 
14” folded, simulated the marble 
top of a hotel counter, with the ho- 
tel’s yellow registration card on Mr. 
Chandler reproduced atop the sur- 
face. His signature, in blue, normal- 
ly would reproduce in green, with 
yellow underneath. But opaque in- 
stead of transparent blue ink kept 
the yellow from coming through to 
produce green. 


> Opened up, the four-fold fanfold 
showed the pigeonholes which hold 
mail and other matter for guests, 
Spread out, the piece measured 14x 


2914”, and twice that when com- 
pletely opened up. The piece, litho- 
graphed on 100-lb. Silkote for a 
low-gloss marble effect, was literal- 
ly a four-color piece—a two-color 
press run twice, first for black and 
yellow, second for red and blue. 
Since 100-lb with so many folds 
would produce fanning (uneven 
edges when folded), allowance was 
made for this, tapering the edges 
when diecutting. Straight diecutting 
was used for the promotion letter 
inserted in the Room 585 slot and 
diecutting and stripping for Room 
608 to hold a simulated telegram, 
an air-mail letter from Mrs. Chan- 
dler and the hotel bill. Each of 1,200 
airmail envelopes had a 6c airmail 
stamp, cancelled. Tucked inside the 
wife’s letter was a vacation-sugges- 
tion clipping, lithographed in two- 


colors on both sides, simulated from 
Time. 

Credits? Charles Isitt, Richard 
Cummings and Bud Bliven, Time 
Inc. copywriter, art director and 
printing buyer, respectively. Suppli- 
ers? Shorewood Press, Wolf Die 
Cutting Co., New Era Letter Co., 
Pictorial Offset Corp., U.S. Envelope 
Co., Crescent Bindery, Gray En- 
velope Mfg. Co., Beekman, Hopper, 
Consolidated and Fitchburg Paper 
Companies. 


> This Week ... To convince 10,- 
000 advertiser and agency execu- 
tives and media and account direc- 
tors that This Week readers do not 
flit, flutter or flicker but read the 
publication every Sunday, a “but- 
terfly” promotion was used. 

A butterfly fold was the answer, 
734” across, 94” on the left vertical 
side, 1334” on the right. When the 
promotion piece was opened to its 
full 154%” width, it showed an ac- 
tual butterfly, inserted behind a die- 
cut area with butterfly netting hold- 
ing it in place. 

A great spangled fritillary never 
stays put, the cover pointed out. 
Unless netted as part of a certified 
collection, the inner-left page added, 
meaning the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations. 


>In actual production the paper 
was 31” long, folded vertically, then 
folded again. Pages 2 and 3, with a 
diecut area on the facing of page 4, 
with an uncut left margin, served to 
hold the butterfly and netting. Pages 
6 and 7 had a further message on 
stay-put readers, with a reproduc- 
tion of a butterfly netting as typo- 
graphic background. 

Paper was 70-lb. brilliant opaque 
manufactured by the Beckett Paper 
Co., printing by Finley Offset Corp., 
New York, with butterflies and net- 
ting from Art Jewelry Co., Brook- 
lyn. To make the piece authorita- 
tive, This Week’s John Berguson, 
W. Clements Bentley and William 
J. Thompson had to bone up on 
entomology in the Museum of Nat- 
ural History, adding a knowing 
note that this isn’t a great spangled 
fritillary but a hybrid. 

This piece, which dates to July 
1955,, and backed up by personal 
delivery to New York-based recip- 
ients of an ashtray with a butter- 
fly encased in glass, has held an 
honored spot here — too longish 
and unusual to throw away, and 
slightly dogeared on the long edges 
as a result. 


> National Visual Presentation Assn. 

This past October some 20 
graphic arts trade press editors in 
New York received a notice invit- 





The experience and technical know-how of Tidewater Oil Company 

has enabled it—over the past 78 years—to produce superior EASTERN 
“Flying A” petroleum products and world-famous ‘‘Veedol’’ - 
and ““Tycol” lubricants widely used by industry. 


Tidewater, too, is another of the famous companies that has 
selected Atlantic Papers for its business needs. 

Once you try these superior papers, we believe you will 

use them always. Because, for most all jobs—office forms, 
letterheads, brochures, duplicating papers, covers, either 
letterpress or offset—Atlantic Papers look and feel better... 
impressions ‘“‘take’’ better. No wonder Atlantic is first in sales 
of all genuinely watermarked bonds. These fine papers are used 


: ; as ; EXCELLENCE IN FINE PAPERS 
by leading printers and distributed by franchised Eastern merchants. : 


Write on your business letterhead for a free sample packet of Atlantic Papers. 


Atiantic Papers 
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ing them to the first in a series of 
luncheon meetings. The press re- 
lease was stapled to a sheet of 65- 
lb Strathmore blue cover stock, 
with the name of the individual re- 
cipient imprinted in gold on the 
234” flapover. 

“News for You” was stamped in 
gold from a zinc stamping dye. And 
the editor and publication followed 
in gold caps and gold upper and 
lower case in the linotype equiva- 
lent of typewriter face. 

The press release itself, 84x11”, 
was printed on Nekoosa No. 1, a 16- 
lb. watermarked mimeo bond by the 
RCH Letter Service, New York, for 
the NVPA’s publicity chairman, 
Lou Kaye, responsible for the blue 
cover sheet idea as an attention get- 
ter. He is advertising manager at 
Sloves Mechanical Binding Co., 
New York. The promotion piece was 
a good offbeat adaptation of the 
routine press release. 


BUSINESS NEWS BUREAU 


Basford Co. News Release 


>» G. M. Basford Co. . . . If you be- 
lieve in the dictum of Frank Lloyd 
Wright that form follows function, 
it will help keep you away from 
ludicrous use of paper, say tissue 
paper imprinted and with 16 folds 
or other outlandish approaches. 
Likewise, the plain old press release 
handled properly can be a thing of 
beauty. Take Basford’s press re- 
leases. 

The one filed here happens to be 
the one saying it has moved to new 
quarters. Regulation size paper, 812 
x11”, but the industrial advertising 
agency does small wonders with it, 
using 20-lb. yellow bond (Nekoosa). 
It could just as easily be white 
paper. Yellow, however, has come 
to identify Basford. 

Paper, used correctly, involves 
more than just the sheet itself. For 
visibility and identification, the top 
center and right portion of the re- 
lease says “Business News Bureau” 
in 30-pt. Tempo Extra Bold caps. 
And the name, address and phone 
number of the address are played 
down with 12-pt. Futura Medium 
caps and caps and lower case in 
the upper left portion. A horizontal 
cutoff rule extends across the page 
underneath this identification. Type 
and rule are printed in red. 
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> The press information underneath 
includes the name of the sender 
and release date. Too many releases 
play up the company or agency and 
fail to identify the individual who 
can be reached for further informa- 
tion, omitting both name and tele- 
phone number. The Basford releases 
identify the content, too, “Business 
News Bureau,” “Technical News 
Service,” “Stainless Steel.” 

John Sasso, v.p. and director at 
Basford, told AR, “We try to indi- 
cate immediately the type of news, 
no sell, no logo. I feel editors want 
to be told atop the release, “York, 
Leader in Air Conditioning.” Some 
clients are now using the Basford 
design pieces. My predecessor initi- 
ated them six years ago, and I like 
them, too.” 


> Wallpaper Council . . . Function- 
alism shouldn’t be limited to the 
ordinary press release. What the re- 
lease says is important. Sometimes 
it can be enhanced. The Wallpaper 
Council produced an ingenious ap- 
proach two years ago with the 
opening of its Wallpaper Informa- 
tion Bureau. 

Its press release, inviting editors, 
writers and editorial researchers to 
attend the opening and use the 
bureau generally as a source for 
material and information on wall- 
paper, was — appropriately enough 
— printed on wallpaper. 

Not actually. The news release 
side had the imprinted mesage. And 
the reverse side had the actual 
wallpaper pattern. The council, 
composed of 20 manufacturers of 
machine-made wallpaper, as op- 
posed to silk screen, used 20 manu- 
facturer samples for the release. 

Some 300 releases were sent out. 
A steady diet of releases printed on 
the reverse side of wallpaper would 
be overdoing a good thing. The 
council wisely hasn’t repeated the 


Wallpaper Council Bulletin 


approach, and can still use it now 
and then for effect if it wants to. 


> Rubber Fabrics Co. . . . This com- 
pany, too, came up with an interest- 
ing variation on a theme. It manu- 
factures brassiere fabrics, and what 
better way to let the bra manufac- 
turer see if he likes the feel of the 
fabric than by the letter it sent out. 
Its two-page letter was printed on 
white print cloth and white satin. 
The reverse sides were bleached 
flannel, styles 683 and 687. Body 
pica type told the story, in red and 
black. 


> There are many other examples 
of similar, off-beat, functional uses 
of paper here. But the representa- 
tive sampling given here should 
serve to show that paper in itself 
is just a piece of paper until some- 
body does something with it. It’s 
nice if it can fit into a file folder. 
And if it doesn’t, it doesn’t always 
matter. But to evoke a gee-whiz 
expression from the receiver or an 
I-like-that, the adaptation of the 
mill product takes a measure of 
creativity. 44 


Booklet Tells Laymen 
‘All About Paper’ 


A lively tour of the papermaking 
industry is offered in a 16-page 
booklet recently prepared by the 
American Paper and Pulp Assn. 
Written for laymen, “An Everyday 
Wonder . . . Paper,” reminds read- 
ers of the immense impact of paper 
and paperboard on modern life. 

“At breakfast you read the morn- 
ing paper, take milk from one of 11 
billion paperboard cartons produced 
annually and eat bread delivered in 
a paper wrapper. At the shop or 
office you need written instructions, 
bills, telephone books, file folders, 
envelopes. Incoming and outgoing 
business ride on paper. You drink 
water from paper cups and dry 
your hands with paper towels... .” 
The day is only half begun, and al- 
ready paper consumption is soaring. 

Among the facts culled from the 
booklet are these: 


@ Americans consume 418 lbs. of 
paper and paperboard a year. 


© Total paper and board production 
for 1955 reached more than 30 mil- 
lion tons. 


© In size, the pulp, paper and pa- 
perboard industry is the fifth big- 
gest in the United States. 


Those interested in further figures 
will find two pages devoted to in- 
dustry statistics. 

Nontechnical descriptions of how 





The brilliance and business-like crisp feel of these, America’s finest 


bond papers, give added authority to your message... get attention GILBERT 


PAPER COMPANY 


... get results. There is a wide variety of Gilbert cotton fibre papers 
... superior for business correspondence and business 
records ... available through your printing supplier and local 


Gilbert Paper Merchant. Ask for samples. 


A GOOD LETTER |S ALWAYS BETTER...WRITTEN ON A GILBERT COTTON FIBRE BOND 
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Selling today de- 
mands advertising 
that is geared to the 
times, geared to the 
day, even the hour! 
That’s a changeable 
copy display! 


When a Wagner 
Board is on the job, 
goods are on the 
move. You'll be 
amazed how one 
would increase your 
volume. Enthusiastic 
owners everywhere 
report fabulous re- 
sults. 


Once installed, a 
Wagner Board costs 
you practically noth- 
ing—just goes on 
making money for 
you. 
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INVISIBLE INK 


The Secret-Message Post Card 
DIP IN WATER AND MESSAGE APPEARS 


The newest, most effective sales promotion 
device ever conceived! You must try this 
powerful sales-compelling Secret-Message 
post card in your next promotion. Has the 
element of mystery, suspense and surprise! 
Can be used for Games, Quizzes, Pre- 
miums. Ideal for Election campaigns. 
Samples and Price List on request. 


WECK PROCESS CO. 
42 East 21st ST. NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 





paper and paperboard are made, 
plus a discussion of raw materials 
and a brief history of paper, are 
included. A reading list rounds out 
the booklet. 

Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained from the American Paper 
and Pulp Assn., 122 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, at 15c each. Quantity 
reductions are also available. 44 


Enamel Gives Sparkle 
To Industrial Ads 


A four-page folder lithographed 
in color on Empress Offset Enamel 
shows the detail obtainable on this 
coated stock produced by Appleton 
Coated Paper Co., Appleton, Wis. 
Suggested for industrial advertising 
use, the paper can reproduce color 
process work as well as black and 
white illustrations with a high de- 
gree of fidelity. Smooth printing 
surface, good color, strength and 
uniformity are other features cited 
by the manufacturer. 

The offset enamel is made under 
close supervision, cut into sheets 
one roll at a time, hand sorted and 
trimmed, the folder explains. Dis- 
tributors throughout the United 
States, who carry popular weights 
and sizes, are listed. 


For your copy circle No. 501 on the 
Readers  Servia Car d inside back cover 


Mead Spotlights 
Three Current Grades 


The third quarter edition of 
“Better Impressions,” published by 
the Mead Corp., provides a show- 
case for three paper grades: Mead 
Printflex Coated Cover, Flat White 
English Finish and De and Se Tints 
in India. Readers can gain an idea 
of the printing and reproductive 
qualities of each of these stocks. 

Letterpress printing is used on the 
coated cover as well as on the Eng- 
lish finish. Offset lithography is 
used on the sections using De and 
Se Tints. Complete productions 
notes, as usual, are provided in the 
back of this demonstration maga- 
zine—listing paper grades and 
weights, typefaces and kinds of il- 
lustrations used and the names of 
designers and illustrators. 

Of less technical interest are the 
contents—including an article on 
letterhead design, a profile of illus- 
trators Hank and Marilyn Conover 
and a discussion of “Do-It-Yourself 
Public Relations.” 

“The Graphic Genie,” a one-page 
feature, rounds up _ time-saving 
ideas for people in the graphic arts. 


For your copy circle No. 502 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cove! 
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in direct mail 


This provocative talk aroused great interest at the recent DMAA 


convention, and represents a significant step forward in the development 


and growing maturity of this important advertising medium. 


By Ferd Ziegler 

V.P., Sales Development Dept. 
McCann-Erickson Inc. 

New York 


There are many requirements in 
direct mail for the exercise of cre- 
ativity, by which I mean the exer- 
cise and application of intelligence 
and imagination. The very concept 
of sending a_ selling message 
through the mails is a creative one, 
because there are so many other 
routes available. The selection of a 
specific list of recipients is a cre- 
ative function. The manner in which 
a message is produced, the schedul- 
ing of the mailing, the million-and- 
one decisions regarding the physical 
details that comprise a direct mail 
piece require creativity. 

But the particular area of cre- 
ativity that I want to talk about 
here is one that is too seldom dis- 
cussed and considered — I want to 
talk about the creativity that re- 
sults both in the big idea behind 
the selling message and the manner 
in which it is expressed. 

Unfortunately, the evil workings 


of semantics have seen to it that 
people who are responsible for these 
specific areas of advertising — the 
big idea and the presentation there- 
of — are the only ones meriting the 
label — “creative people.” By this 
semanticism, only copywriters and 
artists are creative. 

I don’t agree with this, although I 
am guilty of using the convenient 
nomenclature myself. I value cre- 
ative thinking in all areas, but I am 
stuck with the terminology here, 
and so are you. 


> In discussing creativity in direct 
mail, I want to talk about these 
copywriters and artists, but I do not 
want to offend all the other creative 
people in all the other phases of 
direct mail. 

But before I get into the subject, 
I'd like to ask you to dismiss from 
your minds whatever set-ups you 
have at present for accomplishing 
this phase of direct mail in your 
businesses. 

Forget the people you now have 
doing copy and layout. Forget why 
they are there, what they are doing, 


whether you think them good, bad 
or indifferent. 

Because I am going to try to give 
you a new and objective slant on 
the situation. I hope you will find it 
worth your while. 


> I happen to think that the func- 
tions of copywriting and art direc- 
tion are the most important single 
aspects of the many that contribute 
to effective advertising, whether by 
mail or tv or what-have-you. 

In direct mail, the contributions 
of the copywriter and artist are 
even more important than in other 
media. Let me tell you why I think 
So. 

Since direct mail is a medium of 
advertising, it is only fair to com- 
pare it to other media which 
buyers of advertising must do all 
the time. 

If you want to buy space for your 
message in Life, or in The Saturday 
Evening Post, or in Snappy Stories, 


This article is taken from a speech 
given before the 1956 convention of 


the Direct Mail Advertising Assn. 
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You 
Mail? 


MARIE 


FOR YOU! 


A mighty small fee, too, for 
Marie’s mighty fast, efficient, com- 
plete mailing service. 


Marie has been handling all mail- 
ing details for a wide variety of 
clients for more than 25 years 
—multigraphing, multilithing, 
mimeographing, automatic typing, 
addressing, etc. Also addresso- 
graph and hand-list maintenance. 
She will give you fast, accurate 
service by messenger or mail. 
Work mailed for you (or delivered 
to you) right on time. 


For information, service, prices, etc., 
just write or phone Marie at... 


a Liler St tx 


431 SouTH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, ILt. WABASH 2-8655 


TEL-A-STCRY COMMANDS 
ATTENTION! 


Gives Your Product 
A Colorful 

Moving Message 
That Sells 

The Tel-A-Story 


Automatic Projector 
will sell your «on 
uct using twelve 

STIMULATES SALES uct using, twely 
square transparen- 

cies on a 156 sq. in, picture screen. 
Copy changes automatically every six 
seconds. Economical to own and use. 
Ideal for any type product or service. 
Write Dept. 

for illustrated brochure 
and prices 


DRAWS CONVENTION 
CROWDS... 

PEPS UP POINT 

OF SALE... 


ia 0 a 
523 Main Street, Davenport, lowa 


GAG 


We'll send you FREE 
samples of famous 
KOLORCARDS...per- 
fect customer Direct 
Mail announcements 
-eeimprinted te your 
specifications. 


WRITE TODAY! 


advertising aids in. 
4201 N.W. 2nd Avenve + Miami 37, Florida 
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“To me, the big difference is this: in other media the 


creative people are told how much space to fill. In di- 


rect mail, they are told how much they can spend.” 


you have the choice of anything 
from one-inch in black and white 
to a cluster of full pages in full- 
color, combined, if you like, with 
fold-outs, die-cuts and pop-ups. 

It takes no spark of creative 
genius to inform the buyer of ad- 
vertising that he will obtain more 
attention and more readership from 
the $30,000 color page than from the 
$1,000 one-column blurb. 

The determining factor in the de- 
cision is the budget — or money on 
the table. 


> Our buyer faces the same proposi- 
tion in television. He can buy a 
daytime spot for a king’s ransom 
less than he can buy an hour-and- 
a-half spectacular. 

What I am getting at is simply 
this — in most other media, a major 
factor in the efficacy of an adver- 
tising message is the cost of the 
vehicle. Thus a large part of the 
efficiency of advertising is beyond 
the control of the copywriter and 
artist, and is rather in the hands of 
the treasurer, or keeper of the 
purse. 


> Not so in direct mail. Size and 
cost are not necessarily governing 
factors at all. I have seen — and 
you have seen — large, expensive 
beautifully glorious brochures that 
accomplished nothing of their pur- 
pose, except perhaps to provide 
samples for some printer. And we 
both have seen simple postcards 
that have done wonders, in spite of 
their humble station, because of 
what they said. 

To me, the big difference is this: 
in other media the creative people 
are told how much space to fill. In 
direct mail, they are told how much 
they can spend. It is up to them to 
create the vehicle, to get the big 
idea that will make a_ postcard 
budget buy the value of a double- 
spread in color. 

In creating advertising for maga- 
zines and newspapers, the creative 
people work in two dimensions only 
— words and pictures. Television 
also is two-dimensional, but does 
present a greater challenge — offers 
greater opportunity for creative 
thinking, because the tv writer can 
utilize motion and sound. 

In my opinion, the tv creator is 
most closely allied to the creator of 
direct mail — who has three di- 


mensions at his command — words, 
pictures and format. 


> There is still another big differ- 
ence between the creator of general 
advertising and the creator of direct 
mail. The smart magazine or tele- 
vision advertiser will prepare his 
messages to conform or fit in with 
the media in which they appear, 
because these media have an estab- 
lished atmosphere, a set milieu for 
the messages. The readers of Life 
get a certain feeling from Life, from 
its format and editorial approach, 
and they expect everything in the 
magazine to conform. Same with 
The Post, where the environment is 
different but the reader still expects 
a continuity of context. On televi- 
sion, you should have one type of 
message to appear on a comedy 
show, another with a drama. 


> But in direct mail, the creators 
thereof also must create their own 
atmospheres, their own auras, be- 
cause their messages are strictly on 
their own. There is no sustaining 
prestige or momentum from an edi- 
torial format or policy or network 
personality to carry them along. 
People read magazines and news- 
papers for the editorial matter, peo- 
ple watch television for the enter- 
tainment — and thereby become 
captive audiences for the commer- 
cials. Thus the authors of advertis- 
ing in these media have ready-made 
attention for their messages — all 
they need is just a little hook to 
bring the reader in — to retain that 
attention. The law of inertia brings 
them many readers automatically. 


> But the authors of direct mail 
have no such captive audience. 
Their messages stand entirely on 
their own — they must reach out 
and grab with a great big hook — 
because, when people read adver- 
tising that arrives in the mail, they 
read it because they want to, not 
because they just happened to be 
sitting there. 

And what is that great big hook 
that brings in readership for direct 
mail? I say it is the big idea — ex- 
pressed in the three dimensions of 
words, pictures and format. 

This is the reason why, in prepar- 
ing most direct mail at McCann- 
Erickson, we inject plenty of show- 
manship into our salesmanship. 
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NOTE ON FRONT PHOTOGRAPHY 

The cover photograph was made by Morton Goldsholl, Chicago Designer. 
He suspended a flashlight over his camera, pendulum fashion, and 
recorded the traveling image created by the light bulb when the lamp was 
set in motion. Each image was photographed separately by time exposure 
of 1 to 2 minutes and gelatin filters were placed over the lens to vary the 
colors as shown. The lens was stopped down to £/4.5for the yellow images 
and opened slightly for the blue and red. The designer's intention is to 
convey to the eye an exciting image created by geometry and motion, 
attempting to illustrate the words “SCIENCE + BEAUTY.” 


Typical Uses: 


un O 


Wall charts Sales broadsides 


Children's books Flip charts 


Maps: roller mounted, 


folded and wall Catalogs 


Hardbound book bindings 


Games 


Peli merit Cookbooks 
ad deh A113) Posters 


Signs Technical applications 
Operation specification sheets Sales Presentations 


Tex-2 Lithographed in USA on Texoprint, 25 x 38—140# White, Plain Finish. 


JuiTexoprint 


The incomparable plastic printing paper that brings 
new life and sparkle to color printing. 


Whi Ws ves 


Texoprint is a paper material impregnated and coated 
with plastic developed to produce excellent printing 
qualities with fast setting inks—for color process 
offset, line letterpress and silk screen. Texoprint’s 
high quality and performance is the ultimate in 
plastic printing papers today. 


Texoprint opens a whole new field where durability 
can now be combined with finer reproduction quality 
at costs lower than cloth. For many items, Texoprint 
can replace cloth or add durability to other roughly 
handled printed items. For repeated folding or rolling, 
Texoprint will outlast ordinary paper many times. 


Texoprint adds snap and brilliance to printing and 
thus suggests many unusual end uses. It is important 
therefore that you make your own evaluations to 
determine if Texoprint meets your end use require- 
ments. We shall be happy to provide you with free 
samples for test purposes. Consult with your ink 
supplier for specific ink recommendations. 


Cfauhusiltts ... 


Matchless color reproduction 
Tear resistant, withstands rough handling 
No-fray edge 


Folds well in either direction; may be folded 
and refolded many times without flaking 


May be rolled and unrolled many times; 
resists curling, lays flat 


Cleans easily with a damp cloth 
Accepts adhesives 

Sewable 

Excellent dimensional stability 
High opacity 


Texoprint has a high degree of resistance 

to fresh and salt water, grease, oil 

and some chemicals. 

Try this test: Immerse Texoprint in oil or water. 
Notice how Texoprint shows little ill effect. 
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Grade Information: 


Texoprint is now available in a range of colors and 
special finishes. 


Weight: Basis 25x38-80#, 115#, 1404 
Colors: Green, Blue, Canary, India, and White. 
Finishes: Plain, Box Calf, Levant and Linen. 


KIMBERLY CLARK CORPORATION 


For additional information or samples 
Write: Texoprint, Kimberly Clark Corporation —Neenah, Wisconsin. 





> We believe that it is necessary in 
all advertising to strive constantly 
for the highest possible readership 
and the hardest possible sell — 
even if the sell is best done subtly 
and with low pressure. But in di- 
rect mail, where there is no captive 
attention, no captive audience, this 
need is paramount. 

Direct mailers have a tougher row 
to hoe, and have to be creative in 
an additional dimension — the for- 
mat. I personally think this requires 
a special talent — at the very least 
it certainly requires special training 
or experience — and it certainly 
requires creative quality at least 
equal to that required for other 
media. 

But the point of all of this is not 
only does good direct mail require 
top-notch creative ability, but it re- 
quires specialists. 


>» A few years ago the idea of hiring 
a top-notch specialist for direct mail 
in an advertising agency would 
have labeled me a misguided fa- 
natic, an impractical fool. I know 
whereof I speak. They called it 
“Ferd’s Folly.” 

But the situation is changing. To- 
day at McCann-Erickson we have 
a staff of such specialists. This idea 
of direct mail specialists is, unfor- 
tunately, still considered a folly in 
many agencies, but their numbers 
are waning as more and more get 
on this bandwagon. 

One of the results is a serious 
scarcity of specialists. Topnotchers 
in direct mail never were too plen- 
tiful because too many people 
thought they were not needed. 
That’s why there’s so much bad di- 
rect mail overloading the postman. 


> Generally the best creative people 
migrate to agencies, and, in agen- 
cies, they go for writing magazine 
ads or tv commercials, because 
that’s where the glamor has been. 

Most people are relatively inse- 
cure and writers and artists are 
foremost in this respect. So they 
thrive on the thrill of participating 
in cocktail party conversations, 
which invariably turn to advertis- 
ing. 

Someone is bound to say some- 
thing about the latest Coca-Cola ad, 
or the Piels Beer commercial, and 
then our hero can modestly mur- 
mur: “Thanks. Glad you liked it. 
Yes, sir — that’s my baby!” Thrills 


{nd what is that creat bie hook that brine 


,F . 


like this keep the best brains out of 
direct mail. 

That — and another little matter 
— compensation. Whoever heard of 
paying a direct mail writer on a 
scale commensurate with writers 
for other media? Well, it’s happen- 
ing today. Because smart advertis- 
ers are beginning to realize that 
smart direct mail can pay off just as 
well as smart tv when used to best 
advantage. 

And as agencies plunge deeper 
into advertising by mail, our praise- 
hungry creative people will begin to 
find mailing pieces mentioned in the 
Martini maelstroms they enjoy. 

As agencies plunge deeper into 
advertising by mail, they will find, 
too, that it can be as profitable as 
any other medium — if they apply 
the proper talent to it. 


> But in the meantime — now — 
today, I want to implore anyone 
who has anything to say about di- 
rect mail — please to give due 
deference to top drawer creativity 
in its preparation. Insist on always 
having the big idea. Insist upon its 
being presented smartly — cre- 
atively. Don’t let boys do a job for 
men. 

Get a specialist. Get a good one. 
If I leave you with nothing else, I 
would like you to know my defini- 


tion of a good specialist in direct 
mail. 


e He has the utmost respect for the 
medium and its potential. 


e He is original, inventive, ingen- 
ious, clever, with a sense of humor 
combined with a sense of values. 


® He is a businessman, is aware of 
business problems, can speak to an- 
other businessman in his own lan- 
guage. 


@ He has judgment. 


e If a writer, he is fertile with 
ideas, is skilled with words and can 
be convincing. He is taciturn but 
succinct, and he has judgment. 


e If an artist, he knows he is not 
working for posterity, but is to pro- 
vide the vehicle for the idea and the 
words, and make them grasp atten- 
tion, make them easy to follow with 
proper emphasis in the _ proper 
places. 


e He has the ability to think in 
words and pictures, and to think in 


sin reader- 


it is the big idea — expressed in the three 


dimensions of words, pictures and format. 








PRODUCTS FOR THE 
ADVERTISING ARTIST 
New! ‘Storyboard’ =ea 


TV Pad —for full-size 
visuals! 


Here's our brand new 

TV storyboard pad that 

allows you to make vis- 

vals of TV scripts in big 

5 x 7” panels. Each page has 4 large video and 
audio panels against a 70% gray background. 
Each segment is perforated so that when the TV 
show has been visualized on the pad, the per- 
forated segments can be taken apart and bound 
to form a complete TV storyboard or presentation. 
Size 14 x 17”. 200 Segment to the pad. 


No. 72C—TV STORYBOARD PAD $2.50 ea. 


The Copi-Counter 


Just roll it over your copy 
— it counts while it rolls! 


THIS LITTLE DOUBLE-DIAL 
indicator, graduated in 
inches and picas on one 
side and inches and agates 
on the other side, is the 
new time saving instru- 
ment for rapid counting of 
typed manuscript lines, 
measuring columns of type, galley cuts or other 
dimensions of type. In operation, the wheel is run 
up the pages or columns and the length in inches 
or total number of typed lines is indicated on the 
dial. A time saver for typesetting, by quickly 
estimating the total character count, from which 
the number of typed lines can be determined. 


THE COPI-COUNTER $4.95 
Write on your letterhead for 
200-page catalogue of art sup- 


plies. ‘‘An Encyclopedia of Ar- 
tists Materials” 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


2 WEST 46th ST., NEW YORK 


SEND YOUR CATALOG 


AND 1°' CLASS LETTER 
TOGETHER IN 
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eee Cala ENVELOPE 


@ Envelope compartment is integral 
construction... not pasted on... 
can’t snag or pull loose. 


@ Safety Signal Flap exclusive with 
Du-Plex warns not to overlook 
letter on face. 


@ Write for Du-Plex samples and 
prices .. . No obligation! 


Du-Plex 


ONVELOPE CORPORATION 


3026 FRANKLIN BLVD., CHICAGO 12. ILL 
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dimension — to utilize all the tre- 
mendous developments in papers 
and other materials, in inks and 
aromas and gadgets and textures 
and folds and tricks. 


® He knows production — what can 
and what cannot be done, and ap- 
proximately what it will cost. 


® He is a well-rounded, intelligent 
individual, with an appetite for 
knowledge and for living. 


> I have described a veritable para- 
gon of creativity. I say you should 
try to find him — or her — and 
settle for as little less as you can. 

Given good basic material, some 
of this can be trained into a man. I 
know, because we have done so, 
and will continue to do so. 

At the outset of my remarks, I 
asked you to disassociate yourselves 
from your present situations, to for- 
get for a moment whatever current 
arrangements exist for you to obtain 
copy and art for your direct mail 
efforts. 

Now I ask you to remember what 
goes on back in your shop. Compare 
your present arrangements and tal- 
ent with what I have presented. 


> I ask you to do this because, in 
my opinion, the chief trouble with 
direct mail up to now has been too 


little genuine creativity. Mind you, 
I am speaking relatively — I am 
comparing a few outstanding efforts 
to the mountains of mail that make 
up our daily deliveries. 

So much of it has been either 
really bad or plain mediocre, that 
— to return to semantics again — 
the very name “Direct Mail” has an 
off-flavor — connotes something in- 
ferior as compared to other terms 
in the advertising business. 


I say that this condition of the 
prevalence of poor pieces can be- 
come a real advantage. The ava- 
lanche of average messages can 
provide us with the greatest oppor- 
tunity in the world to shine by 
comparison in today’s mail. And we 
have the world’s greatest oppor- 
tunity to improve direct mail to the 
extent that it, too, will have a cap- 
tive audience. 

No, I don’t mean that people will 
wait by their doors waiting for the 
mailmen, but they will open their 
mail with interest and anticipation. 


>I recommend to you that you 
make a real attempt to find Mr. 
Paragon. Put him to work and your 
direct mail will stand out brilliantly. 

It will also stand out in nice fat 
black ink on your books. It will look 
as though your bookkeepers are 
using Day-Glo ink. 44 
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CURTEICHCOLOR® 3-D 


Join the thousands of companies and 
advertising agencies who are success- 


fully using our CURTEICHCOLOR® 3-D 
exclusive process for the creation of 
full color post cards, and other adver- 


tising and direct mail pieces. 


WRITE for our circular on the uses of 


CURTEICHCOLOR® 3-D 
in advertising, or our 
Agency Media 
kit. 


Since 1898 
America’s oldest 


color post card specialists 
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CURT TEICH & CO., Inc. 


1741 W. IRVING PARK ROAD 
CHICAGO 13, ILL. 


Mailing List Catalog 
Offered by Berliner 


Information and prices on a wide 
variety of mailing lists available 
from Berliner Mailing Lists Inc., 
New York, are available in the 
company’s new 1957 catalog. 

Listings in the catalog include the 
types of names available and the 
countries in which they can be ob- 
tained. 

The back page of the 23-page 
catalog contains a useful check list 
for rating the worth of a mailing 
list. 


For your copy circle No. 515 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 


New Collomatic Model . . . Called the 
“‘Golden Automatic,’ new collator from 
Collamatic Corp. is reported to be easy 
to operate yet can handle 24,000 sheets 
per hour. 


Collamatic Gives Details 
On the ‘Golden Automatic’ 


Information on a fully automatic 
electric collator capable of handling 
24,000 sheets per hour is available 
from the Collamatic Corp., Wayne, 
N. J. 

Named the “Golden Automatic,” 
the new machine is reported to need 
no adjustments or special settings 
for operation. Completely automat- 
ic, the only manual operation re- 
quired is the removal of the stapled 
sets from the stacking bin. 

Special features of the Golden 
Automatic include: 


e A special “set-combiner” that 
enables groups of six, nine and 
twelve sheets to be combined in 
endless multiples. 


@ Magic-Feed rollers that assure 
perfect set alignment when they 
reach the stapler. 


e An optional electronic double- 
sheet detector which stops the ma- 
chine in event of a misfeed. 


Additional information is avail- 


able. 


For your 





Super 


Willard Probst stands at a giant, 
automated control panel in New 
York and Penn’s Lock Haven, Pa., 
mill, carefully regulating the flow 
of paper ingredients from 33 stor- 
age tanks to paper machines. 


ANCHOR MAN ON A PAPER MAKING TEAM 


While it may seem a simple matter of pressing 
buttons, Willard Probst’s work actually is a 
vital link in transforming basic ingredients 
into smooth, finished paper. For each section 
of the huge panel controls vital operations in 
the flow os fibres, chemicals, and fillers used 
in making New York and Penn papers. 

That’s why Willard Probst is an anchor 
man on New York and Penn’s team of fine 
craftsmen. Because of the millions of dollars 
worth of scientifically accurate new equip- 
ment at his fingertips, you get better New 
York and Penn papers of every type, every 
time—at savings. 


Whether you need papers for commercial 
printing or book or magazine publishing, it 
will pay you to investigate New York and 
Penn—and the unusual blend of craftsman- 
ship and modern technology that makes their 
papers so desirable. 

If you haven't already seen it, write today 
for your copy of “The Papermakers” which 
tells the whole story of New York and Penn 
quality . . . from forest to Fourdrinier, and 
beyond. Ask, too, for samples and the name 
of our nearest distributor. New York & Penn- 
sylvania Co., 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
New York. 


New York and Penn 
Kile C+ Fewer Mlanifacti 262 


English Finish * Eggshell * English Finish Litho * Offset 


Music * Bond * Tablet * Duplicator * Mimeograph 


Drawing 
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Which One Gets 
the Idea Across... Better? 


, ; The Moving Finger writes; 
The Moving Finger writes; 


aged gg Wit nor all Your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back fo cancel Shall lure it back to cancel 
halfaLine, Nor all your Tears half a Line, Nor all your 
wash out a Word of it. ‘Tears wash out a Word of it. 


and, having writ, Moves on; 


Once you’ve printed your advertisement or message, 
it’s printed! If the typographic job is dull or sloppy, 
you'll never know what results you might have had. 
Advertising costs money. And that’s why the creative 
approach to typography as practiced by the ATA is 
really an economy. Creative typography costs no more. 
It pays back more in results. Send your next job to a 


member of the ATA and judge for yourself. 


It Pays to Set Type Right 


Advertising Typographers Association 
of America, Inc. 


Executive Office: 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 1. Glenn C. Compton, Executive Secretary 
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Advertising Typographers 
Association 
of America, Inc. 


AKRON, O. 
The Akron Typesetting Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Higgins-McArthur Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
The Maran Printing Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

The Berkeley Press 
Machine Composition Co. 
H. G. McMennamin 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Axel Edw. Sahlin Typographic Service 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

J. M. Bundscho, Inc. 

The Faithorn Corp. 
Hayes-Lochner, Inc. 
Runkle-Thompson-Kovats, Inc. 
Frederic Ryder Company 


CINCINNATI, O. 
The J. W. Ford Company 


CLEVELAND, O. 

Bohme & Blinkmann, Inc. 
Schlick-Barner-Hayden, Inc. 
Skelly Typesetting Co., Inc. 


COLUMBUS, O. 
Yaeger Typesetting Co., Inc. 


DALLAS, TEX. 
Jaggars-Chiles-Stovall, Inc. 


DAYTON, O. 
Dayton Typographic Service 


DENVER, COLO. 
The A. B. Hirschfeld Press 


DETROIT, MICH, 
Arnold-Powers, Inc. 

The Thomas P. Henry Co. 
Fred C. Morneau Co. 
George Willens & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
The Typographic Service Co., Inc. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Claire J. Mahoney 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Arrow Press 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Duragraph, Inc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Ad Service Company 

Advertising Agencies’ Service Co., Inc. 
Advertising Composition, Inc. 
Artintype, Inc. 

Associated Typographers, Inc. 
Atlas Typographic Service, Inc. 
Central Zone Press, Inc. 

The Composing Room, Inc. 
Composition Service, Inc. 
Diamant Typographic Service, Inc. 
A. T. Edwards Typography, Inc. 
Graphic Arts Typographers, Inc. 
Huxley House 

Imperial Ad Service 

King Typographic Service Corp. 
Linocraft Typographers, Inc. 
Master Typo Company 

Chris F. Olsen 

Frederic Nelson Phillips, Inc. 
Philmac Typographers, Inc. 

Royal Typographers, Inc. 
Frederick W. Schmidt, Inc. 

Harry Silverstein, Inc. 

Supreme Ad Service, Inc. 

Tri-Arts Press, Inc. 

Typographic Craftsmen, Inc. 

The Typographic Service Co. 
Vanderbilt-Jackson Typography, Inc. 
Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Barton Press 
William Patrick Co., Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Walter T. Armstrong, Inc. 
Alfred J. Jordan, Inc. 
Progressive Composition Co. 
Typographic Service, Inc. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

Paul O. Giesey Typographer 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Warwick Typographers, Inc. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Frank McCaffrey’s 


TORONTO, CANADA 
Cooper & Beatty Limited 





ecipe for a 
roduct 
atalog 


e Take plenty of time and advice 


e Mix well with planning and production help 


e Sprinkle with patience and perseverance 


A good product catalog is the re- 
sult of careful planning and produc- 
tion, plus patience and persever- 
ance. 

Take the new American-Standard 
plumbing fixture catalog, for ex- 
ample. Produced and distributed at 
a total cost of $278,000, it won the 
“best of the year medal award” in 
1956 from the Printing Industries of 
Philadelphia. 

Why? Because a company catalog 
committee and 16 different suppliers 
spent three years planning and pro- 
ducing it. 

The result was 100,000 copies of a 
beautiful letterpress printed cata- 
log of 212 pages, 84x11”, having a 
loose-leaf binder with the appear- 
ance of a permanent binder. Twelve 
pages were printed in 10 colors and 
16 divider sheets in two colors. The 
remainder was in black and white 
with extensive use of reverses, 
which added an extra note of rich- 
ness to the catalog. Original photo- 
engravings were preserved for du- 
plicating later in  dealer-jobber 
catalogs by printing from precision 
nickeltypes. 


> The first step taken by the Amer- 
ican-Standard committee in 1952 
was to review former catalogs and 
to analyze customer reactions. Work 
of this committee, composed of 
members of the advertising, sales 
and manufacturing units of the 
company, was coordinated by J. E. 
Cashion. He supervises advertising 
production for the Plumbing and 
Heating division of American Radi- 
ator and Standard Sanitary Corp., 
New York. 

It was discovered that the 1950 
catalog, with its modern design, 
case binding and revised system of 
cataloging, had not received 100% 
customer-acceptance. Many _ still 
favored the 300-page, 6x9’, loose- 
leaf binder which American-Stand- 
ard had previously published. 

The study also revealed that the 
cost of replacing binders and chang- 
ing product information in the older 
catalog would be prohibitive today. 
Therefore, the committee recom- 
mended that a leading catalog firm 
be retained to design a format that 
would represent a happy medium 
between the two earlier catalogs. 


After months of study, a design 
for a 200-page catalog was sub- 
mitted. This was used as the basis 
for the catalog which was published. 


> The next consideration by the 
committee was given to the prod- 
ucts to be cataloged. It was found 
that Research had a complete line 
of plumbing fittings, as well as 
many new fixtures, in the planning 
stage. Publication of the catalog, it 
was recommended, should coincide 
with the introduction of the new 
line. 

To avoid production delays, it was 
further recommended that catalog 
copy be prepared on the present 
line of products and that replace- 
ments be made as the new line de- 
veloped. New artwork and revised 
copy was prepared for 475 of the 
595 products finally illustrated in 
the catalog. 

A new system of plate numbering 
of fixture fittings also was recom- 
mended, because the old system 
could not be expanded sufficiently 
to take care of the growing line of 
new products. 
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Three Stages of a Catalog . . . The top catalog, issued before 1950, with 300 6x9” 
pages, had received wide acceptance within the industry. In 1950, a new catalog, in 
the center picture, was distributed. In spite of its design, which received greater praise 
from designers, it was not as well liked by the trade. The new catalog, in the lower 
picture, combines the most acceptable features of both of the earlier versions. While 


it looks like a case-bound volume, it is loose-leaf. The important facts are arranged 
according to the ways in which customers use them most frequently 
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> With these knotty preliminaries 
disposed of, a major production de- 
cision faced the committee. By what 
process should the catalog be 
printed — offset or letterpress? 

After thorough study of all fac- 
tors, including cost, the planners 
decided that only letterpress could 
produce a quality of printing in 
keeping with the high standard es- 
tablished for the book. Their con- 
clusion was based on the finding 
that the nature of the subjects — 
enameled and china plumbing fix- 
tures — required letterpress to 
maintain the desired sharpness and 
consistency. This was particularly 
true, they believed, in view of the 
color work involved. 

Realizing that the success of the 
project hinged to a great extent on 
the printer, the catalog committee 
proceeded cautiously in awarding 
the printing contract. 

The successful bidder, it was 
agreed, must meet these qualifica- 
tions: 


1. The company must be a quality 
printer accustomed to handling 
quality work rather than straight 
production jobs. 


2. It must have a plant adequate 
to handle the work in accordance 
with the planned schedule, which 
called for completion of printing 
within 3 months. 


3. It must have sufficient space to 
handle the large quantity of paper 
required — 218,400 pounds. 


Specifications were submitted 
only to a few carefully screened 
letterpress printers whose plants 
had been inspected by committee 
members to make certain that all 
qualifications were met. The printer 
chosen — Edward Stern Co., Phila- 
delphia — was awarded all printing 
for the entire catalog. In line with 
this effort to assure uniformity in 
production, one type setting firm — 
Davis & Warde Inc., Pittsburgh — 
was engaged for all composition, 
one engraving company — Horan 
Engraving Co. Inc., New York — 
for all color engravings, another — 
Pittsburgh Photo Engraving Co. — 
for black-and-white engravings and 
one electrotyper — Standard Elec- 
trotype Co., Pittsburgh — for all 
press plates. 


> The first step in production was 
to prepare quantities of an all-pur- 
pose layout sheet having a pattern 
of thin and heavy blue lines so ar- 
ranged that they would provide 
guides for any style of layout. This 
eliminated unnecessary measuring 
as each page was put together. It 
also saved typographers hours of 





LET'S HAVE NO MORE HOCUS-POCUS 


ABOUT PLASTIC PLATES 


This is a straightforward statement about plastic 
plates. We make it in our own behalf, and also in 
behalf of our industry; for the integrity of our industry 
seems in danger of being smeared by some who appear 
to be trying to wean customers away from their com- 
petitors by claiming secret formulae and methods and 
by making accusations of inferior quality being foisted 
onto agencies and advertisers. 

The truth is: There are no secrets about plastic 
plates, and coined trade names do not endow these 
plates with superior qualities. 

Many members of the plastics and graphic arts 
industries—including the builders of plate-making 
equipment — contributed their knowledge, efforts and 
dollars toward plastic-plate research and experimenta- 
tion. It was cooperation—not the work of any indi- 
vidual—that made this important graphic arts de- 
velopment the practical reality that we know today. 

Now, there are a number of plate-makers produc- 
ing top-quality plastic plates. These plates are top 
quality because, as a whole, the members of our in- 
dustry are experienced craftsmen and know how to 
achieve quality with plastic. 

Moreover, these plates are top quality because the 
basic material — Vinyl Resin (popularly known by the 
trade name of “Vinylite”) —has good molding prop- 
erties. And this is true of virtually all Vinyl Resins. 
They all are manufactured in just about the same way, 
and the plastics industry is as sincere in its effort to 
produce top-quality plastic as our industry is sincere 
in its effort to produce top-quality plates. 

Similarly, the Phenolic materials used to produce 
the matrix which is the middle step between an elec- 
trotype pattern and a plastic plate are top-quality 
materials. Like Vinyl Resins, Phenolics are synthetic, 
and there are no secrets about them. They all are 
produced in just about the same way . . . and they are 
used by platemakers in just about the same way. 


Now, let’s consider the electrotype pattern which, 
after all, is the foundation for a plastic plate. 

To a large degree, the pattern cannot be any better 
than the original engravings and typematter which are 
its foundation. Consequently, to a large degree, a 
plastic plate cannot be any better than its pattern. 

There are a number of fine houses turning out 
excellent original engravings properly etched and 
routed . . . a number of fine houses turning out excel- 
lent composition . . . and a number of fine houses com- 
bining these into properly routed, excellent electrotype 
patterns which, in turn, produce fine plastic plates. 

We know this to be true because many of these 
composition houses, electrotype houses and plate 
houses are our competitors . . . and, frankly, the ex- 
cellence of their work helps keep us on our toes and 
constantly maintaining—and even improving—our 
own quality. 

Yes, we of the Progress-Hanson-Progressive Group 
have a reputation for quality. /t goes back more than 
a century, for it began with the founding of Hanson 
Company, our electrotype division. 

There is ample evidence of this quality available 
daily in the pages of newspapers and magazines from 
coast to coast where you can see the results of PHP 
workmanship: The results of Progressive Composi- 
tion, of Hanson Electrotypes, of Progress Plates, 
Progress Plastic Plates, Progress Mats, Progress 
Dealer Mats, and Progress R.O.P. Color Mats. 

It is possible that you have every reason to be 
completely satisfied with the quality and service you 
are receiving from your present type, electrotype, 
and plate suppliers. However, if there should come 
a time when you consider making a change, we invite 
you to investigate the teamwork of our three-company 
team under one-company management. 

Meanwhile, we urge you to guard against becoming 
confused by hocus-pocus. 


PROGRESS PLATE MAKING COMPANY 


913-23 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


WaAlinut 2-0447 


THE PROGRESS e HANSON e PROGRESSIVE GROUP 
PHILADELPHIA e NEW YORK e WILMINGTON ¢ BALTIMORE ¢ WASHINGTON 


PROGRESS Plate Making Company 


HANSON Electrotype Company 
923 Filbert St., Phila. 7, WAlnut 2-0447* 


Sth & Sansom Sts., Phila. 7, WAlnut 2-5567* 
' *of course, any of the three can be reached by one call ' 
NEW YORK phone: MUrray Hill 2-1723 e¢ WILMINGTON phone: OLympia 5-6047 ¢ BALTIMORE phone: SAratoga 7-5302 * WASHINGTON phone: EXecutive 3-7444 


PROGRESSIVE Composition Company 
Sth & Sansom Sts., Phila. 7, WAlnut 2-2711* 
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TYPOGRAPHERS 
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SOUTHWEST 


Skilled composition 
Prompt out-of-town delivery 


ST ot> kh © a co., INC. 
ada dhs 
MATS «* STEREOTYPES * PLASTIC PLATES 
FILMOTYPE + CAMERA MODIFICATION 
2812 TAYLOR STREET, DALLAS « RI 7-3746 





SAVE $450 


on used FILMOTYPE Machine 
like new NOW priced for quick cash sale. 
$900 value, only $450 
F.0.B. Albuquerque, including 5 complete 
alphabets. 
Write or Wire: 
Robert Stevens Advertising 
1839 Lomas Bivd. NE 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


WRAP-AROUND *%’,%2"&%" faces 
CHROME STEEL (orpointofsale 

PLASTIC AND 
SIGN FRAMES suss sexs 
Just Wrap Around and Clip 
quam Free Sample Assortment 


THE YARDER MFG. CO. totcco'ts*onis 
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lock-up and measuring time. Photo- 
stats of all artwork were made to 
the actual size of the planned en- 
gravings, and copy was set in type. 

Condensed News Gothic was 
chosen for body copy and Futura 
for headlines because of their ex- 
cellent readability and simplicity. 
For easy pick-up, product numbers 
were set in bold face. Reverse type 
on black panels was used for prod- 
uct names. 

Complete page proofs were as- 
sembled and submitted to sales and 
manufacturing units for approval. 
Engravings were then made and a 
second paste-up, containing the en- 
graver’s proofs and type corrections, 
was put together. After this was 
approved, make-up proofs were 
submitted for final checking. 


> True reproduction of colors was 
perhaps the most difficult problem 
encountered. The beautiful pastels 
featured in American-Standard 
plumbing fixtures are not easily 
captured on paper. It was decided 
that more accurate color represen- 
tation could be achieved through 
use of flat colors. Ten color im- 
pressions were made on each side 
of a sheet in the 12-page color sec- 
tion. The solid black coverage on 
the sheet was a separate impression 
from that of the black in the process 
color. 

Artwork, which was done by 
Tony Jamgotchin, New York, was 
made in two pieces — one for the 
black and one for the color. Each 
plate was screened and tooled sep- 
artely. It was necessary to use 
transparent colored inks, since the 
black was printed first in order to 
maintain accurate register. 


> Securing the most suitable paper 
and ink for the job was in itself a 
formidable task. Appraised of the 
exacting requirements, the paper 
manufacturer selected succeeded in 
developing a special enameled stock. 
Called Satin Proof Enamel by its 
manufacturer, the Champion Paper 
Co., it has proved so efficient that 
its maker considers it one of its 
leading letterpress stocks. The 
heavier stock used for the index 
pages was Riegel’s Jersey Bristol. 

The ink was chosen only after 
considerable research. Because of 
the solid blacks used, specifications 
called for unusually quick-drying 
ink. It was essential, too, that the 
ink be resistant to scratching. Cre- 
scent’s special half-tone black was 
finally selected. 

Since the printing was done in 
one city and the pages were made 
up in another, all electrotypes were 
press proofed before they were sent 
out. 


By furnishing the printer with 
electrotypes for two 16-page signa- 
tures a week before printing began, 
press delays were avoided. The 
electrotyper also saved countless 
dollars of photoengraving cost by 
patching column rules with the re- 
verse headings which appear on 
more than 100 pages. 


> Binding posed a serious problem. 
It was known that new products 
would be added to the American- 
Standard line and that provision 
must be made for these insertions. 
With the concealed-wire, case- 
bound binder in use at that time, an 
insert was placed at the back of the 
book with brass fasteners to ac- 
commodate new pages. This had 
proved undesirable, since it sep- 
arated new product information 
from related current data. The ca- 
pacity for new sheets was also 
limited under this arrangement. 

Use of a conventional three-ring 
binder for 100,000 catalogs was out 
of the question due to the high cost. 

The bindery chosen by the cata- 
log committee — Sloves Mechanical 
Binding Co., New York — came up 
with a neat solution: a multi-ring 
type of mechanism less the triggers. 
The innovation actually is a loose- 
leaf binder with the appearance of 
a permanent-type binder. 


> Next on the problem parade was 
choice of a cover. Specifications 
called for material that would wear 
well, be resistant to dirt and grease 
and have the capacity for being 
washed clean without damage. A 
plastic impregnated paper was se- 
lected. Company identification was 
printed on the cover and stamped 
on the linen backbone. 

Assembling the printed material 
in the bindings entailed a bit of 
ingenuity, too. Since indexes had 
to be inserted throughout the cata- 
log, the flat press sheets could not 
be folded and cut in signatures by 
the printer. So the pages were cut 
at the bindery and assembled by a 
mechanical collator which also in- 
serted the indexes. Twenty-two 
holes had to be drilled in the pages 
before they were inserted into the 
binder. The books then were 


Color Spread .. . Each of these twelve 
pages used ten colors to show the full 
color range of the fixtures. 





American-Standard 
Catalog Ingredients 


- 3,000 planning hours 
. 2,336 press hours 

- 16 suppliers 

- 100,000 catalogs 


- 360,000 pounds-total 
weight 


6. 1,339,000 sheets of paper 

7. 3,149 pounds black ink 

8. 40,500 yards of cover stock 
- 4 trailer loads of cartons 


. 35 miles of carton tape 


wrapped in individual cartons, from 
Superior Paper Box Co., Pittsburgh. 

The entire operation of producing 
the binders and assembling the 
catalogs was completed in six weeks 
after the printed sheets were de- 
livered to the bindery. 


>» At the outset of the project it was 
planned to have 10,000 copies ready 
for distribution at a sales conven- 
tion the third week of March and 
the remainder completed by May 2. 
This schedule was maintained. 

Distribution of 100,000 catalogs 
weighing 342 pounds each can be 
extremely expensive if the opera- 
tion is not well planned and effi- 
ciently executed. Here is the way 
the job was handled. 

Six months prior to distribution, 
a specially designed business reply 
card was sent to all persons on a 
newly up-dated mailing list, which 
included all holders of the current 
catalog. 

The preliminary mailing of one 
catalog to each wholesaler was 
managed from the bindery at cata- 
log rate. Other individual shipments 
throughout the nation were made 
through direct mail houses carefully 
selected for their strategic locations 
in order to permit the maximum 
number of mailings in the first and 
second postal zones. Had _ these 
mailings been effected from one 
central point, approximately 15,000 
catalogs would have been in the 
eighth zone and thus their mailing 
cost would have been much higher. 

The first link in this mass mailing 
was a local mailing house which 
also addressed, sorted and zoned 
the labels. At the various “sub 
mailing houses,” for the most part 
situated in cities having American- 
Standard sales offices, the labels 
and postage were affixed and the 
catalogs mailed for delivery during 
the first week of May. 


> An illustration of how costs were 


simplify your life...specify... 


FORTUNE 


This completely versatile type will make your life easier 
and your compositions more effective. 


TEXT... Light from 8 to 60 point 
HEADLINES... Bold from 8 to 60 point 
DISPLAY...Extrabold from 14 to 60 point 


See your nearest Bauer Dealer for full infor- 
mation or write direct on your letterhead to: 


BAUER Alphabets, Inc. 


235 East 45th Street - NewYork17,N.Y. 
® 
Maxime-—another superb script by Bauer. See your MGasnime 


dealer for complete specimens. 38956 


If you’re out of town 


FLY your work to Bundscho! 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, INC., Advertising Typographers 


180 North Wabash Ave. * RAndolph 6-7292 * Chicago | 
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RI 
Lulu isn’t going to win many friends this way. 
Wrong face. Same thing is true of type. 
There’s a right one for every mood. We have them all... 
hundreds of them... and we know where to use 


them. Guess that’s why we have so many friends. 


22 East Illinois Street 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


928 South Figueroa Street 


LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 





by MAIL 


from dependable H. O. BULLARD! 


History’s fastest, most dependable messenger service—the U. S. Mail— 
delivers your proofs by OVERNIGHT AIRMAIL anywhere in the coun- 
try! BULLARD, New York’s most complete typesetting plant, pays all 
postage both ways, including Special Delivery when required. 

Wherever you are, whatever your typographic needs, Bullard’s complete 
service is only 24 hours away! Join the thousands who have relied since 
1909 on Bullard for the latest in Lino, Mono, Ludlow, foundry .. . 
repros and photo lettering. 

COMPOSITION BY MAIL is made simple and easy for you with 
BULLARD’S ALPHABETS—a $35 book which can be yours FREE. 
This encyclopedic 536 page type reference volume is the indispensable 
tool of type directors and production men across the country. Write today 
for your free trial copy—no obligation. Use it FREE for 10 days. If 
you're completey satisfied, remit $35—if not, return at our expense. 

IF WITHIN 1 YEAR OF PURCHASE YOU ORDER 
AT LEAST $500 WORTH OF COMPOSITION FROM 
BULLARD YOU GET YOUR $35 BACK! 


Write today for full details on your ]0-DAY FREE 
TRIAL COPY of BULLARD’S ALPHABETS. 


For complete typographic service —get set with 


H. ©. BULLARD, INC. 


150 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. © AL 5-1770 
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kept to a minimum through this 
system was the shipment of a com- 
plete railroad car of catalogs to the 
West. It was routed to El Paso, 
where it was split three ways for 
re-routing to Seattle, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. In this way car- 
load rates were obtained as far as 
El Paso, and LCL rates thereafter. 
Complete trailer loads also were 
routed to Houston, and Atlanta, for 
redistribution to surrounding areas. 
Important additional savings were 
achieved by contracting for each 
phase of the job separately instead 
of permitting the printer or the 
binder, for example, to sublet work 
in “package” arrangements. 
Looking back, the committee is 
justly proud of its accomplishment. 
The “catalog recipe” it concocted 
enabled the planners to take every 
problem in stride and to come up 
with a product catalog that not only 
met the high quality standard es- 
tablished, but also a rigid deadline 
and is now meeting enthusiastic 
acceptance in the industry. 44 


Milprint Takes Honors 
For Flexible Packages 


With the capture of two first 
awards, two second awards, and six 
merit awards, Milprint Inc., Mil- 
waukee, took honors in the National 
Flexible Packaging Competition. 

Representing one-sixth of all the 
possible industry-wide honors in 
the competition, Milprint’s packages 
were in the pre-print waxed bag 
and cellophane bag classifications. 

Winner in the pre-print bag divi- 
sion was the rotogravure “X-48” 
glassine bag for Mead’s Fine Bread 
Co.’s Bunny Potato Chips, and the 
cellophane bag award for the Prin- 
cess Fair Blouse Co. 

Second awards were won by a 
rotogravure and lustro-printed 
polyethylene bag for Sears, Roe- 
buck Co.’s Birdseye Diapers and a 
Mil-O-Film pouch for Schluderberg 
Kurdle Co.’s frozen turkeys. 

The merit awards were given for 
the foil bags for Guy’s Potato Chips 
and Salerno cookies; lustro-printed 
Mylar bags for Airlite Saran Furni- 
ture Cloth; rotogravure foil over- 
wraps for Real Cherry Pies and 
Swift’s Loin Luncheon Steaks which 
won two merit awards. 

Sponsored by the National Flex- 
ible Packaging Assn., the competi- 
tion was beamed at dramatizing the 
latest accomplishments of the in- 
dustry. Judging — by a panel of six 
— was based on six basic points in- 
cluding design, typography and 
color, copy, printing, protection 
characteristics, merchandising qual- 
ities and “new use” features. 44 





Here’s how you can get plus 


value out of your library of mo- 


tion picture films by reediting 


them for television’s needs. 


Getting your film on TV 
---COST FREE! 


By Richard Marvin 


Advertisers who possess existing 
travel, industrial or commercial 
films made over a period of years 
now know these productions, when 
properly presented, can bring them 
literally hundreds of free television 
showings per year. 

William R. Moore, General Di- 
rector of Press-Radio-Television 
Relations for the Union Pacific 
Railroad, and a pioneer in this new 
and productive method of getting 
an audience, estimates the films 
they offer free to tv stations achieve 
as many as 16,000,000 viewers per 
month. 


>’ When this field first became 
prominent, there was some feeling 
among advertisers thi! their free 
films would be shoved over into 
the most undesirable tv times 


very early in the morning, and dur- 
ing the wee sma’ hours of the night. 
However an analysis of 300 consec- 
utive free tv showings of typical 
12144-minute commercial films re- 
veals they were used as follows: 


Time Number Percent 


Before 9 am 3 1.0% 
9 am-Noon 47 15.7 
Noon-5 pm 163 94.3 
5-10 pm 82 27.4 
After 10 pm 5 1.6 


This seems to explode the theory 
that stations use gratis material on- 
ly during undesirable hours. Note 
that less than a total of 3% of the 
showings were early morning, or 
late evening. 

Strangely enough, the value of 
the 82 evening showings might be 
questioned. If a station has evening 
time available for free film... . 
vacant spots during, presumably, 


their biggest audience period, and 
certainly their most costly time 
classification. . . .it's probably be- 
cause the station has not been able 
to sell those times. And the reason 
they're not sold may be because 
they are in direct competition with 
high-rating network or film produc- 
tions on other stations in the same 
city or area. 

So while free evening time 
periods look exciting on any tabu- 
lation, it could well be the films 
would have gotten larger audiences 
during the daytime when the com- 
petitive situation was more equit- 
able. 


» A second worry which many ad- 
vertisers expressed was that free 
showings of their commercial films 
might do all right as far as smaller 
cities were concerned, but that 
larger and more important markets 
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would not use them. This belief, 
too, is refuted by the same analysis 
of 300 free tv showings, which lists 
areas as follows: 


Markets 


151-200 
201-300 


Thus, out of 300 showings, 103 
were in the top 100 market, 112 
were in the second 100, and 95 in 
the third 100 markets. This remark- 
ably even distribution demonstrates 
that free films can be placed in any 
market — large, medium or small. 

It is important to mention that 
the free films referred to above 
were special tv editions, units spe- 
cially re-built and re-edited for 
television from the original ver- 
sions. 

While those who wish to do so 
can undoubtedly lighten their 
shelves of prints of their existing 
films by offering them “as-is” to 
tv outlets and get a certain number 
of free runs, most astute advertisers 
in these highly competitive days 
don’t want to gamble with public 
reaction. They realize that a poor 
tv film showing is sometimes worse 
than no showing at all. Thus adver- 
tisers should carefully review their 
existing films before attempting to 
capitalize on free tv coverage. There 
are several important factors to be 
considered which have a definite 
bearing on the number of showings 
your films will receive, the time 
periods they will get, and the cali- 
ber of the stations which will use 
them. 


> Stations are presumed to screen 
each free film before they telecast 
it. This is done to check print con- 
dition and technical quality, and to 
determine the general interest value 
of the production. There are rumors 
that stations sometimes skip this 
step, but considering all the trouble 
that could come to them as the re- 
sult of telecasting a tactless, vulgar, 
or offensive film, it is quite probable 
that stations really do screen them 
and evaluate them before actual 
use. 

The program manager gets a re- 
port, written or verbal, on this 
screening. He has before him a 
chart showing when and where free 
film is to be used. It is simple logic 
to assume he assigns the better po- 
sitions to films which have gotten 
the best reports. 

The determining factor is, un- 
doubtedly, the degree of interest 
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each film holds — not for the ad- 
vertiser, but for the viewing audi- 
ence. If it’s all cluttered up with 
“trade” scenes, and has a narrative 
which approaches gobbledygook, 
it’s apt to be tucked away in an 
obscure time segment, or even re- 
turned with regrets. If it tells a 
good story in an interesting, under- 
standable way, it’s given priority. 

This does not mean that a tech- 
nical film, or a film which describes 
manufacturing processes is always 
sloughed off. It’s how the story is 
told. And whether it’s told from the 
viewpoint of the people who paid 
for the film, or from the viewpoint 
of the general public. Nearly every 
story can be made to have public 
interest value if it’s put together 
with that in mind. 

TV stations, when they get wind 
of a very good free film, are not at 
all bashful about writing and asking 
for it. And why not? The benefits 
are by no means one-sided. True, 
the advertiser gets something for 
nothing. But so does the station. 
It gets a film, free, to fill an open 
time segment. It’s a 50-50 deal! 


> But even a good, interesting film 
can come to grief if it doesn’t con- 
form to accepted tv time units — 
the 15-30-45 and 60-minute periods 
inherited from radio. 

When a station receives an odd- 
length film which runs, say, 22 min- 
utes, it has two alternatives. It can 
combine it with other material to 
fill a 30-minute time unit, as it fre- 
quently does, or it can scissor it 
down to fit a 15-minute time 
bracket. This stations frequently do, 
even though their editing is unau- 
thorized and is rarely the way the 
advertiser would have preferred 
it. After the film has been used it 
is patched back together and re- 
turned with bloops, pops, and some- 
times a missing word where a cut 
was made. 


“Get in there quick, he’s okaying 
everything today.” 


The same applies, only more so, 
to film over 30 minutes in length. 
They’re used, we see them from 
time to time, but often they’re so 
garbled by cutting, and so mixed 
in with announcements in order to 
fill the time period, it is doubtful 
if their appearance builds much 
good will either for the advertiser 
or for the station. 

Quite frequently, if they’re not 
truly outstanding, odd-length films 
are relegated to the less desirable 
periods. And unless schedules are 
extremely open, many important 
stations hate even to bother with 
them. 


> Clearly, the length of films for 
free presentation is important. One 
very successful unit is 1242 minutes. 
It fits nicely into the 15-minute 
segment. No fuss. No editing. No 
special scheduling. It’s timed just 
right. And — very important — it 
gives the station a chance to make 
some money on the deal by insert- 
ing spot announcements before and 
after the uncut film. A 1312-minute 
unit works too. In longer units, 
films which run 2612-284 minutes 
are desirable. Odd-length films over 
30 minutes in length are question- 
able. There’s even interest in 5- 
minute films to be integrated into 
live shows, and run as fillers here 
and there throughout the day. 


>In their pre-screening, stations 
take particular note of the amount 
of direct commercial content. They 
don’t like a film heavily loaded with 
product plugs. That’s advertising! 
And advertising should be pur- 
chased at the usual space rates! On 
the other hand, a film constructed 
around a public relations theme is 
welcome. If a film sells a “product” 
— that’s wrong. If it sells an “idea,” 
or an “ideal” — that’s right. 


> The Union Pacific, a western rail- 
road, felt that anything which pro- 
moted that section of the country 
was beneficial. One of their series, 
“Western Wonderland,” is devoted 
entirely to the people, the products, 
the industries, the vacation spots, 
and the gracious living in the West. 
The only sponsor identification is 
the occasional use of a train, and 
the familiar Union Pacific trade- 
mark shield. This series has been 
tremendously popular with tv sta- 
tions, and a major part of its suc- 
cess is due to the fact it promotes 
the “idea” that everyone should see 
the West, rather than plug specific 
services of the railroad. At the same 
time it is impossible for any viewer 
to watch these films without becom- 
ing fully aware they were prepared 
by the Union Pacific — and that 





it’s a pretty darn good railroad! 

Without question the amount of 
direct sponsor advertising in a film 
has a direct relationship to the time 
period in which it appears, and to 
the stature of the stations which 
will use it. But at the same time, 
by adroit methods, free films can 
be made to transmit a very consid- 
erable story for the sponsor. 


» Almost any commercial or indus- 
trial film, unless made specifically 
for television, needs some revisions 
before it can be expected to do its 
best job on free tv. Either because 
of its odd length, or technical con- 
tent, or commercialism. In many 
cases revision has to be done any- 
how, because in the original ver- 
sion either the narrator, or the 
music — or both — is not legally 
cleared for tv. 

Advertisers should welcome this 
chance to rebuild. It gives them an 
opportunity to up-date the material, 
first by removing scenes which 
might indicate the film is not exact- 
ly new and, second, to remove script 
and screen material concerning 
methods and processes which are 
no longer important. In addition, re- 
building gives them a chance to 
have the story re-told in narrative 
designed for tv, rather than keep- 
ing the original narrative which 
may have been aimed at employes, 
school children, salesmen, techni- 
cians, and so on. All in all, rebuild- 
ing is healthy, and results in a 
better film for tv. 


> After films are revised, after 
they've had that final perking up 
and are ready for tv use, comes an- 
other question. What to do with 
them now? 

Some advertisers have well-run, 
well-organized motion picture de- 
partments of their own to handle 
contacts with stations and the in- 
numerable details involved in get- 
ting the right print of the right film 
to the right station at the right 
time — and getting it back. 

Other advertisers feel they have 
enough problems right in their own 
businesses without getting into any- 
thing as specialized as motion pic- 
ture distribution. For these people 
there are many firms which handle 
tv distribution of films. Some of 
them are well known and have 
splendid reputations for results. 
Charges are usually on the basis of 
so much per station, per showing, 
with payment becoming due month- 
ly on presentation of a _ proof-of- 
performance card from each station 
which has used the film. In most 
cases the advertiser pays the film 
print costs — which is often no in- 
considerable sum. In a few instances 


the basic fee covers all expenses, 
including the prints sent to the sta- 
tions. 

Whether the advertiser elects to 
handle his own distribution, or 
whether he decides to farm it out, 
one thing is important. Keep ’em 
moving! If the prints are allowed 
to accumulate and gather dust on 
the shelf — the advertiser is right 
back where he started. 


> There are now almost 500 tv sta- 
tions in the United States, in almost 
300 cities — and the list continues 
to grow. Practically all of these 
stations are users of free film. Not 
only that, but in cities with multi- 
ple stations, films can be re-run on 
another station after a decent inter- 
val of, say, six months following 
the first appearance. 

It is not exaggerating in the least 
— in fact it’s understating — to say 
that a film which is “right” for tv 

. which offers at least average 
audience interest . . . . which is 
aggressively distributed .. . . should 
obtain from 200 to 300 free tv show- 
ings per year. 

If the film is edited so it doesn’t 
become dated, it should be good for 
at least 5 years, a total of 1,000 to 
1,500 free showings! 

This is imposing, but advertisers 
who have sufficient existing footage 


to turn out a whole series of tv 
films can get a free circulation 
which, over a period of years, nears 
the astronomical in number of 
viewers. 


> At this moment color tv is not 
vitally important to advertising and 
public relations films. There are less 
than 75 stations in the whole United 
States with equipment to telecast 
color. An additional 190 or so sta- 
tions can transmit color when re- 
ceived from a network, but cannot 
originate color films themselves. 
And some 200 plus stations, some 
of them in very important markets, 
just plain do not have any color 
facilities of any kind. 

But this picture will change, and 
change rapidly! One of these days 
color tv is going to hit its stride. It 
may be this year. It may be next 
year. But there’ll come a time when 
color is receiving the interest and 
acceptance now given black and 
white. And advertisers should be 
ready for it! Especially when such 
a large proportion of their existing 
films are in color anyhow. In revis- 
ing these films for tv they should 
consider a double-barreled treat- 
ment whereby they end up with tv 
films in both color and black and 
white. After all, it’s the same edit- 
ing, the same music, the same nar- 
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rative. The only additional charges 
are the mechanical costs involved 
in producing the same picture in 
two film mediums. 

The black and white prints can 
be used on tv now! A certain 
number of color prints can be dis- 
tributed among the stations which 
have color origination facilities — 
now! The master color print can be 
tucked away in a vault awaiting 
color tv to hit its stride — with in- 
termediate prints being taken for 
schools, clubs, meetings, etc. There’s 
no wastage. 

Color is going to be big when it 
comes! And the advertiser who, for 
a very small additional sum, has 
done his rebuilding in both color 
and black and white is going to be 
Johnny-on-the-spot with material 
which will capture the cream of the 
free color tv available. 


>» If an advertiser interested in this 
kind of coverage wants his story 
told on tv via his own, existing 
films, and get top value from it, one 
positive solution to his problem is to 
regard this activity as a specific — 
and not unimportant — part of the 
general advertising and public re- 
lations responsibility, assigned as a 


WVNA Treasure Hunt 
Has Novel Aspects 


Treasure hunts may be springing 
up all over the country, but re- 
gional radio station WVNA, cover- 
ing Florence, Sheffield and Tus- 
cumbia, in northern Alabama, 
added a few new twists of its own. 


® Its prize was $1,005.90, instead of 
the customary round figure. Station 
manager Eulus Whitehead felt that 
the unusual figure would excite in- 
terest. 


© The certificate was hidden in a 
buried Pepsi-Cola bottle, as part of 
the local bottler’s promotion to 
avert a slump threatened by un- 
expected cool, rainy weather. In ad- 
dition to getting increased sales, the 
local plant reported that thousands 
of empty bottles were dug up and 
turned in, netting a saving of a 
nickel per bottle. 


® Other advertisers were permitted 
to participate. Local merchants 
were given additional clues, avail- 
able only at the stores. The radio 
station made daily announcement of 
the store which had the new infor- 
mation that day. 


® Participating merchants reported 
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definite duty to an executive of the 
company, rather than handled on a 
hit-and-miss basis by whoever 
happens to be handy. 

Films which are cleared legally, 
and which meet tv requirements, 
should be got out to stations and 
kept moving as a part of a calcu- 
lated plan. Films which, for one 
reason or another, need revision 
should be turned over to a special- 
ist in this field. And, by all means, 
the executive in charge should have 
a hands-off budget to cover this 
work to the point where the films 
really do a real job on tv. The 
whole operation should be regarded 
as an integral, budgeted part of the 
promotional campaign — even to 
the point where a careful record is 
kept, balancing expenditures for re- 
building and distribution against 
circulation obtained free. 


With the tremendous coverage 
free tv showings can give commer- 
cial and industrial films .. . . with 
the extra mileage this medium 
offers existing footage already paid 
for ... . this productive field of 
public relations deserves to be 
handled on a strictly businesslike 
basis. The rewards will be even 
greater. 44 


increased sales. 


e The station demonstrated its wide 
listening area, reaching out to parts 
of Mississippi and Tennessee as well 
as the northern Alabama region. 
The treasure hunt lasted a month. 
The first clue was broadcast on 
August 1, and additional clues were 
released, on the air and through 
participating stores, from day to 
day. August 31 was the closing date 
of the event, but late on August 30, 
a hunter found the buried clue in a 
bottle hidden under a rotted tree 
stump at the foot of a water tower 
overlooking the Tennessee River. 
Even before the treasure was 
found, ending the promotion, Pepsi- 
Cola was urging that it be repeated. 
Other merchants, many of whom 
had been skeptical of the August 
campaign, asked for a second hunt, 
bigger than the first. And area resi- 
dents, confident that the experience 
they had gained in combing the 
area for the first prize would make 
them even luckier a second time, 
asked for another contest. So to 
please everybody, WVNA started a 
second treasure hunt on October 1. 
The prize this time was a credit slip 
for $2,500 at a local department 
store — but when you hit the spot, 
again it was a Pepsi-Cola bottle you 
had to dig up! 44 


Four-Panel Storyboards 
Offered by Filmack 


Free, four-panel storyboards, de- 
signed to help in the initial stages 
of planning a film, are available to 
admen from Filmack Studios, New 
York and Chicago. 

With the added help of an ani- 
mation and background panel to 
explain the action on screen and 
how it is accomplished, these newly 
designed storyboards help to visu- 
alize precisely what will take place 
on film. 

Individual panels for video, ani- 
mation and background, audio and 
timing are included in each of the 
Filmack storyboards. 
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Antique Cars Are ‘Stars’ 
In Stainless Steel Film 


An example of a low-pressure but 
effective promotion is seen in 
“Care-Free Cars,’ a film recently 
released for tv distribution by 
Stainless Steel Producers, American 
Iron and Steel Institute. 

Using antique automobiles to 
compare yesterday’s driving experi- 
ences with today’s, the 62-minute 
film is a gentle promotion for stain- 
less steel that shows how it and 
other new materials have con- 
tributed to automotive progress. 

The film’s action centers around 
two couples. One — costumed as of 
the “Gay Ninety” era — is bothered 
by flat tires and boiling radiators 
as they try to take a drive in their 
horseless cariage, while the second 
couple enjoys the experience of a 
drive in a modern automobile. 

The film is being released by 
Boyd and Lodge Films Inc., 21 West 
46th St., New York. a4 


Stainless Steel Promotion ‘Gay 
Ninety’’ classic auto starts joy-ride that 
turns into a tortuous trek in film that 
shows how stainless steel has helped 
automotive progress. 





High Key 
Photog raphy 


For a 


Low Key 


y + 
Campaign 


An institutional campaign for the Glass Container 


Manufacturers Institute uses fine photography and graceful 


layout to promote a product without brand identification. 


One of the greatest challenges to 
the photographer is to capture on 
film a substance that offers the min- 
imal resistance to light, that is clear 
and transparent, with subtle reflec- 
tions and refractions — glass. Yet 
in the national advertising campaign 
of the Glass Container Manufactur- 
ers Institute, the challenge has been 
met brilliantly, under the direction 
of Young & Rubicam, GCMI’s agen- 
cy, by such photographers’ as 
Beadle, de Evia, Plucer, Becker- 
Horowitz. 

The major purpose of the cam- 
paign is to persuade the consuming 
public, and especially the housewife 
components, that products are bet- 
ter when packaged in glass. To do 
this the Institute has run full-page 
color ads in women’s magazines — 
Family Circle, Good Housekeeping, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman’s 
Day, and this year, McCall’s (which 
has replaced Parents’). 

The ads are simplicity themselves. 
More than three-quarters of the 
space is taken up with a photo- 
graph, almost invariably showing a 
selection of glass containers, usually 
in one family of products. (The few 
exceptions are when an appealing 
baby picture is used to talk about 
glass for baby foods.) One simple, 
dignified line of Bulmer, usually 
24 or 36 point, sometimes 18 pt., 


carries the headline, while three 
even lines of copy in 12 or 14 point 
Baskerville, and a 12-pt. Baskerville 
italic caps line for the signature, 
finish off the ad. 

The same photographs, but con- 
verted to black and white, serve as 
the basis for Institute ads in the 
Glass Packer and 38 labor maga- 
zines and newspapers. The ads also 
run in color in seven grocery trade 
publications, while an _ occasional 
color photograph is used for a mail- 
ing piece to the trade. 


> Each ad starts with the agency. 
Three situations are offered to the 
Institute, and are discussed by a 
special committee made up of its 
members, drawn from the 74 mem- 
ber companies. Of these, 43 are 
manufacturers of glass containers, 
11 make closures, and the remainder 
of 20 supply raw materials and 
equipment for making both contain- 
ers and closures. All of them have 
the common desire of increasing 
the proportion of commodities 
packed in glass. 

Once the basic situations are ac- 
cepted, the next step is to work out 
the specific elements that go into 
each picture. To do this, the Insti- 
tute sets up an approving group 
from its members in the industry 
covered in that ad. These include 


soft drinks, juice packers, milk, 
breweries, toiletries, and others. 

One of the problems is to get a 
picture that spells out “glass” clear- 
ly, but does not identify, especially 
to the public, any particular brand. 
And in an industry where much 
effort has been placed in identifying 
a particular product with a particu- 
lar bottle shape or color or closure, 
this sometimes leads to some in- 
teresting situations. 


Colorful Blend . Here a brown, green, 
and white bottle add color interest. 
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GLOSSY PHOTOS 
IN QUANTITY 


We make 
what we be- 
lieve to be the 
best genuine 
glossy photos 
in the busi- 


ness. 

We believe 
this because 
our customers 
say so and 
keep coming 
back year 
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Our prices are competitive. 
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Copy Pattern . . . always the same, lay- 
out uses one headline, three flush body 
lines. 


@ A bucket of soft drinks included 
the word “Kola.” One member 
finally persuaded the group to 
change this to “Cola,” but the 
change had to be made on the con- 
tinuous tone positive. 


@ A milk bottle ad showed one type 
of closure, and had to have a dif- 
ferent type stripped in on the en- 
graving. 


@ Everybody was happy with a 
beer bottle ad which included the 
familiar brown steinie, a green ale 
bottle and a clear glass bottle, none, 
of course, with labels. 


® Sometimes mixing is done pur- 
posely, as in an ad for household 
cleaners. A familiar pink paste was 
used as the silver polish, but it was 
transferred to a jar never used by 
its manufacturer, and one that used 
a different kind of closure. In the 
same ad, a bottle of window clean- 
er was wanted, both for the product 
and for the touch of clear blue it 
added. The original sketch showed 
it in its hour-glass bottle, but this 
was replaced by a plain straight- 
sided one to avoid too obvious 
identification with one maker. 


To achieve the maximum effect 
of lightness and cleanliness, the 
photographs are all taken with 


give the proper balance and con- 
trast. Unfortunately, Concords were 
not in season, and just simply 
couldn’t be obtained. The photog- 
rapher put in some large red grapes, 
shot them head on for roundness, 
and then dyed in the desired Con- 
cord hue. 


>» This campaign, running somewhat 
over $1,000,000, annually is attrib- 
uted by the Institute with at least 
a portion of its members’ increased 
business. In 1955, shipments of glass 
containers jumped 11% over 1954, 
and the increase continued into the 
first quarter of 1956, the latest for 
which figures are available. 

An institutional campaign has 
succeeded in threading it way be- 
tween the competitive and the par- 
allel interests of its members, to 
produce results for all. 44 


Craftint Launches Catalog 
With Handy Color Index 


A rainbow of colored borders is 
used in Craftint Mfg. Co.’s new 
catalog to index its wide line of 
artists’ and hobbyists’ supplies. This 
multicolor, 160-page catalog fea- 
tures detailed listings of both the 
Devoe and Craftint lines. It is 
printed in 11 colors and contains 
hundreds of product illustrations, 
many of them actual size. 

Each of nine major classifications 
has a distinctive color border for 
easy reference: shading media 
(pink), papers and pads (red), 
showcard colors (grey) and _ so 
forth. Oil and water colors, sign 
and silk screen supplies are among 
the items described. 

The book includes instructions 
for ordering and shipping weights. 


For your copy circle No. 506 on th 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 


Convertible Compass 
Acts as Ellipsograph 


A two-in-one drawing and draft- 
ing instrument, the Aero Beam 
Compass and Ellipsograph, has been 
developed by the Aero Engineering 


TABOUR-TRAY backlighting, in brilliant high-key. 


This results in maximum sparkle 
A Tabouret to the container, but has the un- 
: ea | desired effect of washing some of 
out of the 8x10” Ekta- 


Co., Azusa, Cal. The instrument will 
scribe circles up to 24” diameter, 
or produce ellipses from 7/16” to 
12”. It is easily converted from a 
beam compass to an ellipsograph. 

As a simple beam compass, the 
unit uses two aluminum blocks 
which move freely along the length 
of the beam. One block holds a 
pivot pin, the other a lead point. 
The compass will not tip over in 
use and can be manipulated with 
one hand. 

It becomes an ellipsograph when 
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Remember the day you first saw the circus? Maybe it was 20 years 
ago . . . maybe lots more. You were that kid with the cotton candy 

. and everywhere you saw excitement. Gosh, you hardly slept 
that night, remembering the wonders of the big top. 


Now, you’ve grown up, and you’ve become a printer, an ad 
manager, a production man or perhaps an art director. Now, you 
put on the “‘Greatest Show On Earth’ with every assignment. 


When you think about the “‘right costume’’ for booklets, brochures, 


or mailers, do you ever think how color, texture and strength 
added to that circus spectacle? 


You can add color—texture—strength to your next printed job, 
by adding talented Peninsular Cover Stock. Your Peninsular 
Paper Merchant has the spark to make a good job perfect. 
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Stretching printing budgets is an old Carey 
custom with a new economy twist — thanks 
to our unique roll-fed presses. For unusual 
printing facilities that top firms depend on, 
call 
Art Friedman, Sales Manager * CH 4-1000 
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Now in its sec- 
, end printing, 
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idea manual for 
"*do-it- yourself” 
direct mail and 
large ad agen- 
cies alike, 


it'll help cut 
printing costs. 
it shows how to 
prepore copy and 
save time. 


it helps make 
printing more 
effective. 
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: | Send your cou- 
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pon now and re- 
celve extra pam- 
phiets “ideas for 
PLANO Printing" 
and “How to 
Use Preprints." 


Rush FREE copies “How to Use Reprints,” 


“Plano ideas” and “Preprints” to: 


Company.........-- 


OFFSET PRINTERS 
123 N. Wacker Dr. 


Chicage 6, Iilinels 
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the point is changed and a third 
block added. All parts are included 
in the complete set, and the entire 
instrument is fabricated from pol- 
ished aluminum for long service. 

Additional information on the 
unit, which is priced at $3.95, is 
available. 


For your copy circle No. 503 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 


Giant Photo Catalog 
Issued by Suppliers 


A 104-page illustrated catalog of 
photo supplies has been issued by 
Burke and James Inc., Chicago. The 
booklet spans the range of camera 
and film processing equipment from 
adapters to wetting agents. Care- 
fully indexed, it lists lenses from 
all over the world; products man- 
ufactured by the company, such as 
a press camera and solar enlargers; 
darkroom accessories; and special 
services available to photographers. 

Among the services offered by 
the company are lens-coating, lens- 
mounting and photo-optical engi- 
neering. 

The catalog marks the company’s 
59th anniversary. It is punched for 
insertion in a ring binder. 


For your copy circle No. 504 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 


‘Film Guard’ Coats 
Film Against Fading 


A new protective coating for 
slides, black-and-white microfilm 
and color murals has been de- 
veloped by Sussex Chemical Corp., 
Newton, N.J. Called Film Guard, it 
is said to retard color fading, pre- 
vent buckling and “popping,” repel 
dust, finger marks and atmospheric 
vapors. The new product will also 
withstand scratches and_ other 
marring pressures, the manufactur- 
er states. 

Two ounces, retailing at less than 
$2, reportedly provides protective 
coverage for more than 600 35mm 
slides, or 2,000’ of 16mm film. In 
addition to protecting the surfaces, 
the solution rejuvenates old film. 

Film Guard is applied with a 
swab of cotton or other soft mate- 
rial. Where large batches are to be 
processed and suitable equipment is 
already available, as in photo-fin- 
ishing plants, industrial film labora- 
tories or darkrooms, the solution 
may be applied by dipping. 

No special storage facilities or 
handling skills are required with 
the solution, which is nonflammable. 
Besides the two-ounce size, Sussex 
Chemical will offer the new prod- 
uct in larger containers for the 
photo-finisher, large studio and 
major industrial users. 44 


GLOSSY PRINTS 
a 


Ad managers, agency men, public relations men 
- +. Need quality giossy photos? 


ZEPP offers: 
@ Prompt Service 
w Top Quality Reproduction 
@ Low Price 

Glossy Post on -te enee lots)» 
5x7 Glossy Photos.........$.06% each (100 lots 
8x10 Glossy Photos........$.08% each (100 lots 

*Complete price list on request 


24 _ 
PHOTO SERVICE 


3042 Greenmount Ave., Baltimore 18, Md. 
LN AM TNR 


Pleasantville 37. New Jersey 


CAMERAS — ART AIDS $485 & UP 
$ SAVERS PRINTING 


SILK SCREEN 
Cos ces meted 
LACEY-LUCI PRODUCTS CO. 
31 Central Avenue 
Newark 2, N. J. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AR 


want big-agency quality CLIP ART? 


You can have 4000 proofs now—and 
1000 new ones yearly. Pay only for 
what you use @ $2 each or have Un- 
limited use for $9.95 monthly. We 
license only rated agencies & Nat. 
Advtsrs. Handbook #9 now ready— 
send for License Form and samples. 
STIVERS STUDIO 
BOX 3684 + SAN FRANCISCO 19, CALIF. 


“Palette Patter’ keeps 
you posted on the latest 
and best in artist materials 
and equipment. Get your 
copy. Write to— 


Dept. AR-1 
° 


BC t ea ee 
6408 WOODWARD AVE 
DETROIT 2. MICH 





Off-Beat Cartoons... 


Stimulates Imagination 
For Seasonal Product 


What do you do to advertise a 
seasonal appliance that people are 
aware of, but actually know little 
about? How do you quickly grab 
their attention, tell the product bene- 
fits, then sell the superiority of your 
particular brand? 

That was the situation confront- 
ing Howard Haas, vice-president in 
charge of advertising for Mitchell 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, when he had to 
set his major magazine campaign for 
1956. 

His product was a room air con- 
ditioner, the country’s fastest grow- 
ing appliance in sales, but still in a 
relatively unsaturated market. 
What’s more, although people know 
about room air conditioners, most do 
not understand even basically how 
one works, or what makes one brand 
better than another. 


>» “We knew first off,” Mr. Haas said, 
“that the mechanical or ‘nuts and 
bolts’ angle was the traditional ap- 
proach that competition would use, 
and we wanted an ad program that 
would stand out from the pack to get 
attention, but magnetic enough to 
attract readers and yet preserve the 
hard sell necessary to move a pros- 
pect into action. 

“So we determined to sell the 
product through its benefits and logi- 
cally explain the mechanical features 
in terms that the customer could 
immediately identify himself with. 

“Therefore, we decided on a cartoon 


Bill sure has a lot 
of bounce... 


Ever felt DOG TIRED 
like this? 


approach because we knew that 
people leafing through magazines 
usually look for the cartoons first,” 
he said. “We thought the cartoon 
would first capture attention, quick- 
ly tell the basic benefit story of a 
room air conditioner, then lead the 
reader through the ad. Therefore, the 
cartoon had to be of a provocative 
nature.” 


> Mitchell further strengthened its 
approach by commissioning Robert 
Osborn, one of the country’s best 
known cartoonists, to do the draw- 
ings. Mr. Haas said this was because 
Osborn has a distinctive style, has 
had wide exposure and is extremely 
clever at creating unusual, provoca- 
tive characters. 

Cartoonist Osborn submitted a 
number of sketches, from which 
Mitchell made its selections. 

One of the cartoons shows an in- 
dividual so dead tired from the heat 
he has taken on the form of a dog. 
The overline reads, “Ever felt dog 
tired like this?” and leads down into 
the copy. Another shows a man with 
a contented look on his face bouncing 
high into the air with an underline 
“Bill sure has a lot of bounce” which 
leads into the copy. 

“We're delighted with the result,” 
Mr. Haas reports. “We've received 
more inquiries already than we ever 
received before and more favorable 
trade reaction. The whole program 
has helped to build brand recognition. 
Osborn’s drawings stimulate the 
reader’s imagination to the point 
where he must read the copy to get 
the entire picture. What more can an 
ad do?” 44 





NOW! LOWEST PRICED 


(COMPLETE) ALL-PURPOSE 


PHOTOCOPIER 
“i 


CONTOURA®-CONSTAT® gives 
harried production and layout peo- 
ple a new strong, right arm. Use it 
to make fast, sharp, black and white 
copies of layouts, prints, proofs, 
photos, sketches, schedules, paste- 
ups, etc. — anything printed, written 
or drawn. Write today for new bul- 
letin and the name of your nearest 
distributor. 


F. G. LUDWIG, INC. 


853 COULTER ST., 
OLD SAYBROOK, CONN. 


Brandt Scaleograph : 
cuts cropping time 90% 
—fills long felt need 


The newly invented Brandt Scale- 
ograph is a precision instrument that 
crops and scales photos, art, etc. in 
seconds. Once set to a proportion it 
will enlarge or reduce automatically 
without computation. Scaled in picas 
and inches. Its practicability and 
simplicity have won hundreds of users 
from coast to coast. Some of the 
biggest names in industry, graphic 
arts, and advertising have placed 
multiple orders and praise its efficien- 
cy. Made of vinyl plastic, stainless 
steel, and aluminum. With minimum 
care will last a lifetime. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, order direct. Im- 
mediate delivery parcel post prepaid. 
Send check or company purchase 
order. Price $12.60. Money back if 
not delighted. 


THE BRANDT CORP. 
P. O. Box 4665, NEW ORLEANS 
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Film talks back...and a novice 


Alumaroll Inc., Rutherford, New Jersey. turns green hands into 


“old pro™ salesmen through a unique use of sound movies. 


irH the cost of each sales lead up 
Wi: $14.00, Alumaroll can’t use 
them to give a new salesman experl- 
ence. Yet, by the time a new salesman 
heads out to sell Alumaroll products, 
he’s an old hand at talking to prospects. 


Through special sound movies he 
has met all kinds of prospects in their 
own homes, under the eyes of a train- 
ing supervisor. He’s seen how experi- 
enced salesmen make the most of the 


*Kodascope Pageant Sound projectors 
noted for their rugged durability 
and freedom from maintenance. 
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first few minutes. He has carried on 
conversations with many typical home- 
owners about Alumaroll’s awnings and 
carports—even “talked back” to them 
to overcome any objections. 


All this, within his few hours of 


classroom sales training. 

Alumaroll has equipped more than 
120 of its franchise holders with a 
sound projector * and special ““partici- 
pating” films for actual case teaching. 


Trainees everywhere get the same 
thorough instruction—can set out in 
the shortest time with the equivalent 
of weeks of experience. 

There seems to be no end to the 
sales and advertising jobs photography 
can handle. Some are suggested at the 
right. Read them. And remember— 
whatever you give photography to do 
will be a fine-looking, convincing job 
that will save you time and cut costs. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


When your story must be descriptive— 
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salesman becomes a“pro” 


Here are some of the ways Photography helps build sales: 


Slide films 
Portfolios. 


Plans and Presentations 
Movies—Easel presentations 
Advertisements— Illustrations for magazines 
Direct Mail 


Calendars 


Sales and service 

Billb« vards. 

Market Research—Product application photos 
Customers’ buying habits 

dising ideas 


Newspaper 
literature Car cards 
Displays—Merchan- 
Photocopying charts and reports. 
Labels 

Photo lettering— 


Packaging 
**How to” explanations 
Photo composition. 


Product pictures 


Merchandising 
photos 


Displays 
Jumbo cut-outs 
application photos 
Trade Shows—Background murals—Motion 
pictures—Slide films—Descriptive booklets and 


Background 
Installation or 
Demonstrations. 


— PHOTOGRAPHY 


pamphlets—Plant and product photos. 


Sales Training and Service—Salesmen’s 
Stlls—Shides 
Installation and service manuals 


portfolios and bulletins 
Movies 

Customers’ instruction books. 

Television Production 
Spot commercials 


Set Backgrounds 
Animation. 


Printed Production— Illustrations 


Transparencies—Photoengraving—Photocopying. 


Public Relations—Stockholder notices 


Employee papers—Institutional movies—House 


organs—News releases—Slide Films. 


Administration 


Progress reports 


Office layout plans 
Office copying—Microfilming 
of records for storing—Miniature prints of ads 


for schedule boards. 


does the job 


Would you lke our 
booklet Photography 
in Marketing”? It’s 
free—just drop a line 
to Eastman Kodak 


Company, Rochester 


J te 
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STORE PROMOTIONS 


Pennants, posters, streamers, price markers..... 
with hundreds of sales-pulling promotional themes! 


Pollack 
STOCK 
— PROMOTIONS 


FS et a 
sae quick sales impact 


ECONOMICALLY! 


When your sales event is crowding 
a deadline . . . Pollack STOCK 
promotions are the answer. Bright 
colors, eye-catching designs and 
hard-selling sales messages are ready- 
made to step up business fast. Chain 
operations and independent stores 
alike, in many fields, can cash in with 
Pollack stock promotional pennants, 
posters, streamers, etc. . . . designed 
for every season or special event. 


Write for idea file of “Stock Promo- 
tions’’. 


Pollack SPECIAL PROMOTIONS< [ie ane en i 


Custom-created exclusively for you! Ou ony if 
Pollack is set up to take all display promotion details off your hands. 
Pollack will create an exclusive, sales-sparking promotion for you 
quickly and economically . . . and handle it from art to distribution. 


Fast, complete service made possible by Pollack’s integrated equip- 
ment for letterpress, lithography and silk screen. 


Note the Red & White display promotion at right. Pollack made 
complete kits with varying specifications up to 60 pieces per kit, 
for 3000 R & W outlets. Display sizes ran from 7” x 11” price 
markers to 120” x 36” giant banners. 


Pouack Poster | = sr 


NEW YORK OFFICE—175 FIFTH AVENUE 
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From Maker to Dealer — 


IN A HURRY! 


By Steve Auld 
Advertising Production Mgr 
Capitol Records Inc. 


New albums are the lifeblood of 
the record business—and every ma- 
jor company in the industry strives 
to find new ways to present new 
merchandise to its distributors and 
dealers. In the face of this competi- 
tion, Capitol Records has always 
held a top reputation for providing 
functional aids, attractive 
point-of-sale material, and power- 
ful national advertising. 


sales 


But even promotion-wise dealers 
(and competitors!) reeled when the 
October 6 issue of The Billboard, 
national entertainment newspaper, 
appeared with a _ six-page insert 
telling the story of Capitol’s Octo- 
ber-November campaign, carrying 
two usable, removable, full-color 
displays picturing all 34 new albums 
on release—plus an actual 45-rpm 


GENE 
VINCENT [i HAYMES 


TWO DIFFERENT 


Here are the details of an unusual insert, which used a 


magazine to distribute point-of-purchase materials, plus a 


sample record, in an imaginative new approach. 


record, in its standard sleeve, con- 
taining the six selections of three 
new single records. 

The insert idea was the brain- 
storm of Lloyd Dunn, sales-mer- 
chandising VP, “Bud” Fraser, di- 
rector of merchandising, and Lou 
Schurrer, manager of advertising- 
creative Under discussion 
for more than a year, it was crystal- 
lized into a “Let’s do it” stage dur- 
ing final planning sessions for deal- 
er meetings held yearly throughout 
the country. It was decided that The 
Billboard’s entire circulation would 
carry the merchandising campaign 
insert, and the music industry sub- 
scription list—about half—would 
carry the record insert as well. 


services. 


>» Several conferences were held to 
determine the exact content of the 
insert; within a few days copy was 
started and rough layouts began to 
take shape. The date now was Sep- 


tember 12; inserts were due in St. 
Louis on September 26, ten working 
days away, in order to make the is- 
sue appearing at the time of the 
dealer meetings. Regardless of the 
problems, nothing could change that 
deadline date (it was already a spe- 
cial extension of the normal insert 
deadline! ). 

Rough layouts and dummies were 
made and forwarded to the St. 
Louis post office for approval. Post- 
al regulations and mechanical re- 
quirements were investigated and 
specifications determined. Rapid 
Litho, Los Angeles, was alerted for 
the job. Color separations were 
picked up from a previously printed 
piece, and re-grouped to fit The 
Billboard’s tabloid page size. 


> The printer received the last piece 
of finished art on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 20, and by Friday midnight 
had completed all the four-color 
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CELLULOSE ACETATE 


26 Glee 


VINYLITE 
POLYSTYRENE 
POLYETHYLENE 


ACETATE BUTYRATE 


! 
_TRANSILWRAP COMPANY 


Teor 47 th 


Po 
WRITE FOR INFORMATIVE FREE BOOKLETS 


Free 
mt 
PREFERRED Audaiuha 
SPACE 


WITH DURABLE 


CURT YB 
PU Lk 


by HOLLYWOOD 
at lower 
gma 


Free Idea Sketches ...No Obligation 


HOLLYWOOD 
PP ae 


116 East 32nd Street, New York 16,N.Y 
ry ee t-te le) 
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and two-color printing. But the 
bindery problem seemed _insur- 
mountable. The four-page insert 
had to be folded off-center to allow 
for pick-up at the publication; the 
two hangers had to be perforated 
for removal; the two-page insert 
had a flap to be pasted to the four- 
pager so the two inserts could be 
gathered into the book as one: the 
record sleeve had to be attached to 
the insert in such a way that it 
would hold during mailing but 
could be removed by the recipient 
to add to his library; 2-cent precan- 
celled stamps had to be applied to 
the sleeves to cover the change in 
mailing classification. 

Rapid was of invaluable aid in 
beating these problems. We were 
approaching the end of the month, 
when most binderies are _ busiest, 
and the scope of the job and its 
timing obviously made it necessary 
to use several sources besides their 
own facilities. So while the printing 
operation was going on, they 
trekked to the nearby city of San 
Gabriel, making a street-by-street 
recruiting campaign that produced 
21 girls, each willing to work the 
weekend; 8,000 square feet of ware- 
house space was rented, and 20 ta- 
bles; transportation was arranged to 
carry the three skids of material to 
three different bindery locations. 
Work was begun at 7 a.m. on Sat- 
urday, and by Tuesday evening, 
September 25, the entire job was 
finished and packed for shipment. 

We had called on Hill Sharlin of 
City Messenger Air Express, who 
arranged for space for the more 
than 5,700 pounds on a special flight 
direct to St. Louis. The inserts ar- 
rived at 11 a.m. the next day—on 
schedule. 


’ Bob McClusky, The Billboard’s 
Los Angeles representative, along 
with many people in their Cincin- 
nati office and the printer in St. 
Louis, had worked very closely with 
us on the entire project. The records 
were shipped from our plant in 
Scranton, Pa., and arrangements 
were made in St. Louis for collating 
the records into the sleeves before 
binding. A corner of the sleeve then 
had to be turned down and glued to 
secure the record. Tests were made 
to determine the feasibility of bind- 
ing an insert with a record attached, 
and_ special production facilities 
were set up at the delivery end of 
the high speed rotary press for im- 
mediate collation and _ stitching-in 
of the insert. Three-quarter wraps 
were used so that the book could 
be mailed flat instead of by the usu- 
al roll method. Circulation had to 
be split between those carrying the 


Perforated Posters . . . The insert con- 
tained two full-color posters, ready to be 
torn out and used by the dealer on re- 
ceipt. 


record and those with just the four- 
page insert. Much of the mailing 
was done by hand. 

Was the result worth the effort? 
When the issue appeared, the indus- 
try literally did flips. In this busi- 
ness where publicity and exposure 
is so vital, Capitol was on the lips 
of everyone; phone calls and wires 
poured in to branches, distributors, 
and the home office. 

Most important: First sales re- 
ports indicate that the October-No- 
vember campaign will be the most 
successful in the history of Capitol 
Records. 44 


Lady Ronson Displays 
Have Luxury Appeal 


To properly “showcase” its Lady 
Ronson electric shaver, the Ronson 
Corp., Newark, N.J., is introducing 
display cases that combine a quality 
feel with a luxury appeal. 

Strikingly emphasized by gold 
braid which frames the display, the 
draped satin fabric on which the 
Lady Ronson rests has a gold, silk- 
screen “jewel” design to accentu- 
ate the shaver’s brilliant-cut rhine- 
stone. 

Background of the display fea- 
tures a center mirrored-panel that 
reflects the shaver and side panels 
in pink, gold and black showing 
pretty maids using it. 

The display measures 10x12'4” 
and is suitable for either window 
or counter use. It is available to 
dealers as a free sales booster with 
the purchase of 12 or more Lady 
Ronson Shavers. 44 


Adtomic Display Motor 
Described in Leaflet 


Information on a_battery-oper- 
ated, display motor that enables 
“mystery motion” in animated dis- 
plays, is available in an illustrated 
folder and fact sheet from Activated 
Advertising Devices Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont. 


According to the literature, the 





Adtomic Motor consists of a motor 
box which creates intermittent 
magnetic impulses, and a permanent 
magnet which is attached to the 
movable part of the display. ““WIRE DISPLAYS MEET 


The magnetic impulses — which fer th COLONEL NASHVILLE 
will operate through cardboard, or better 
wood, plastic, glass, etc., — repel MERCHANDISING” 
the magnet attached to the movable 
display part, and thereby cause the 
display to have motion apparently 
of its own accord. 

The illustrated folder contains ex- Your Silent Salesman 
amples of mystery displays designed 
and engineered for well-known For Action . . . at the 
companies and the fact sheets con- Point-of-Purchase 
tain a series of diagrams explaining 


. With greater Profits 
the basic application and operation. . 


from increased sales volume 
For your we il circle No. 505 on th: 


Readers’ Ser Card inside back cover Why Colonel NASHVILLE builds better display MERCHANDISERS 


B p aM *& CREATIVE DESIGN—experience-engineering-custom tailoring 
attery- are otor * PRODUCTION CONTROL—five complete manufacturing plants 
Turns Tiered Display | : 
*& QUALITY CONTROL— inspection rated superior 
A triple-tiered, wireless display 


uinsestiillin: “iia, talesdiamaaailles Mian *& SERVICE—warehousing - drop shipments - complete shipping 
; or ee facilities 
for various combinations has been : s 
introduced by the Hertvy Co., Rego Write us for illustrated folder 
Park, New York. 
Called “Superturna,” the unit 
eliminates the display problem of NASHVILLE s i 
wires and outlets since its motor is 


1S 


powered by two flashlight batteries. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


According to the company, the bat- 

teries will supply five to eight weeks | P.O. BOX 491 
of power if the display is kept turn- 2505 Bransford Avenue @ Phone: CYpress 7-4379 @ Nashville, Tenn. 
ing continuously. 

The unit is made of a gold-finish — — — 
metal and it will support and rotate | 
a balanced weight of six pounds. | PUT MORE ACTION 
The oo discs are er ie AND MOTION-POWER 
size from 5%” to 12” and can be | 
used interchangeably to suit specific IN 1957 DISPLAYS 
display needs. 

Retail price of the complete unit 
is $9.95, including all component 
parts and two flashlight batteries. 44 








P.O.P. TIMING MOTOR 


Put animation plus in next year's sales boosting display. Specify Synchron’s Super 
Hi-Torque Timing Motor, guaranteed to pull 30 in. oz. at 1 r.p.m. 

A heavy-duty, low cost motor of super power designed for short duration jobs. 
Operates turntables, display wheels, rotating signs and other special motion displays. 
Powers award winners! 


SYNCHRON CLOCK MOVEMENTS 
For sign clocks, novelty clocks, standard and office clocks. Split second accuracy 
and long wearing construction, permanently lubricated. 


Find out how Synchron can give your new displays more action power, can help 
increase sales and win top P.O.P. display honors. Write for free literature today. 


+ "MWerkherse of the tadustry’ © 


i 


Look, Sam — No Wires! . . . Triple- | HANSEN MEG. CO., INC. Princeton 11, Indiana 


' > rates | Hansen Representatives 
tiered display turntable operates from Tae Pum "Ge Sasa We, Cadicen St. Chicane, Wi. R, W. Wiaclew Anse. 123 © 
five to eight weeks continuously on 37th St., New York, N.Y. Electric Motor Engineering, Inc., 8255 Beverly Blvd, Lo 


Angeles 48, Cal. and 3907 Lyon Ave., Oakland, Cal. H. C. Johnson Agencies, Inc 
power from two flashlight batteries Rochester, Buffalo, Syracuse, Binghamton, New York 
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On a National Theme ... First display 
in Seagram’s changeable display plan 
for retailers features national election- 
time. Display was put up in September. 


Display Lasts 
All Year Long 


A new floor display unit, devel- 
oped by Seagram-Distillers Co. and 
manufactured by Gibraltar Corru- 
gated Paper Co., Jersey City, of- 
fers retailers a basic installation 
with five seasonal adaptations. 

The base is 2x3’, lined with com- 
position fireboard and faced with 
Sculp-tu-roll, and is standard for 
all five displays, but coverings and 
accessory pieces are changed. The 
initial display is based on the elec- 


Hankscraft 
Engineer the 
Animation! 


HANKSCRAFT AC ANIMATION 


Our new laboratory and supply facilities 


can now give you quick and efficient serv 
ice for AC as well as battery-operated dis- 
play motors. 
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tion campaign and includes a ballot 
box and other political emblems. In 
November the base is given a white 
brick finish to serve as the central 
part of a Christmas fireplace, while 
for the January to March period, 
the display is given a hunting lodge 
atmosphere. For Seagram’s annual 
April-May gift campaign, the base 
is covered with simulated black 
Italian marble. The summer vari- 


Sales Booster Display . . . Retailer’s need 
for more sales during April-May slump 
is noted by Seagram’s in its changeable 
display plan with a gift-suggestion bar. 


"Rap 


sell more cigarettes* 


Another famous name 
further proof that the Hankscraft motion 
engineers are able to solve motion display 
problems most effectively 


cally. Just send us 


Low-cost, trouble-free 
tery-operated display 
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THE HANKSCRAFT COMPANY 


Reedsburg, Wisconsin 
es Offices in these principa 
CHICAGO © PHILADELPHIA © MINNEAPOLIS * NEW YORK 
DALLAS * TORONTO (Ontario) * SAN FRANCISCO 
(Eriach Lee Company) 


in action! 


Hankscraft bat- 
motors will 
eyecatching motion to your display and 
run for weeks without attention. 


Here's 


ation on the display sees the unit 
transformed into the facsimile of 
a stainless steel barbecue wagon. 
The display materials are made 
available on an annual contract, 
with the display being changed for 
each selling season by Seagram 
representatives. 44 


Modified Styrene Sheet 
Developed by Campco 


A new modified styrene sheet 
with a maximum variation in the 
strain pattern of five per cent has 
been developed for vacuum-formed 
displays by the Campco Division, 
Chicago Molded Products Corp. 

According to Campco, the new 
material called “Registrite” affords 
a better accuracy of the final 
printed image on the vacuum- 
formed product because of _ its 
lower more uniform strain pattern. 

In addition, it is reported to have 
a mat finish helpful for printing- 
ink adhesion and an especially for- 
mulated blue-white color to 
hance printed colors. 

The material is stocked in various 
thin gages necessary for display 
work, and has the same impact re- 
sistance and formability of other 
Campco_ rubber-modified styrene 
sheets. 44 


en- 


Vii x 
Marlborn 2 


LONG SIZE 


and economi- 
a cutout dummy and 
a rough sketch — we'll equip it with a 
Hankscraft display motor that will be the 
most practical for your requirement. 


add 


Marlboro 


H 


The hinged cover on this giant replica of a Marlboro 


package opens and closes 


simulating the actual package 


action. The display is powered by a side-mounted (Model 
1240-D3) Hankscraft motor operating on two standard 
flashlight batteries. 


y designed by Zipprodt, Inc., Chicago 


THE HANKSCRAFT COMPANY 
Reedsburg, Wis., Dep. AR-1 


Please send me FREE manval on 
Naw 
Company 


Street Address 


City 
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The rise of self-service 
shopping has placed new demands 


on packaging. An expert gives some 


case histories of volume-building redesign. 


The Fight f 
On the Retailer’s Shelf 


By Alan Berni 
President, Alan Berni & Associates 
New York 


Creative packaging is not only a 
silent salesman but it is also a cost- 
conscious comptroller. It can pre- 
vent store operating costs from 
going up and right out of the chart 
in an era of increasing costs. It can 
stabilize them and then bring them 
in line with the store comptroller’s 
demands of what the ratio between 
operating costs and unit sales profits 
of a store should be. 

As an illustration of precisely 
what is meant when we say that 


packaging not only reduces sales 
barriers and promotes sales, but 
also cuts operating costs, I am about 
to cite a handful of case histories in 
apparel, notions, soft goods, hard 
goods and toys. 


> In making our preliminary study 
of the doll market, we found that 
the usual methods employed in 
packaging dolls was to place them 
either in inexpensive cardboard 
containers or by utilizing suitcases, 
which were very expensive, to dis- 
play a doll together with related 
clothes and accessories. 


The former Tiny Tears Doll was 


or Position 


packaged in a so-called “suitcase” 
but we found out that the suitcase 
had little or no value in relation to 
the play pattern of little girls. Just 
stop to think, would your little girl 
bury her precious doll in a drawer, 
suitcase or trunk? No! Would she 
ever think of carrying her to grand- 
mother’s house by placing her in 
this suitcase? No! Her doll is a 
living sister that she can cuddle and 
caress and treat like a live person. 
What value then, is a_ suitcase, 
other than to become a catch-all 
for a lot of unrelated objects and 
toys that may be around the house? 
To sell products with unrelated 
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Plus Play Values Instead of the 
traditional suitcase, this playpen pack- 
age fits the habits of children, and gives 
new, significant meaning to the en- 
semble 


items which at home became com- 
pletely useless to the child is in- 
sane. 

Careful consideration was given 
to related ideas that would enhance 
and help sell the Tiny Tears Doll. 
We came up with one idea of utiliz- 
ing a real play pen that certainly 
has more value than the suitcase, 
but more importantly, it would cre- 
ate a new, individual approach to 
the doll presentation in the store. 


> For the past 14 years, during 
which we have worked with the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co. as 
their consultants and designers, we 
have been responsible for a number 
of changes in the packaging of 
sheets, pillow cases and blankets, 
not only for Pepperell, but for 
other leading soft goods manufac- 
turers. 

Pepperell’s Cool Breeze blanket 
package, which took the grand 
award at the Folding Paper Box 
competition a few years ago, pre- 
sented a unique approach to blanket 
packaging. 

The Cool Breeze Blanket was a 
light weight summer blanket, and 
the name stirred our imagination to 
create the windswept sky motif to 
suggest the light weight and airi- 
ness of the product. The unusual 
treatment of the cut out clouds, on 
the top display panel and the end 
panel, helped to portray the color 
and texture of the blanket, and 
stimulated interest on the part 
of the consumer. 

The new packages for the Pep- 
perell Caress are designed in a new 
package form to take up less count- 
er space and at the same time ap- 
pear to the woman as a storage 
chest for her blanket in the off-sea- 
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son. The Caress design employs a 
large transparent window in a 
shallow cover. This window dem- 
onstrates the color and soft texture 
of the blanket and shows the com- 
plete binding more clearly than any 
previous methods. We know the 
woman must feel the blanket, and 
so the shallow cover can be re- 
moved easily for examination. Up- 
on removal of the cover, a pop-up 
label suggests the features, wear- 
ability and the care of the blanket. 
Here again we have interested our 
customer, demonstrated the prod- 
uct and helped sell it, without the 
aid of store personnel. 


> A good package design starts in 
the factory with the product. In the 
case of Kleinert, with whom we 
have been associated in developing 
several packages, our initial re- 
search on behalf of their Savawave 
Swim Cap revealed that their pack- 
age was not suitable for many rea- 
sons. 

The cap had been folded and in- 
serted into the package and upon 
removing it, creases would remain 
in the rubber. Also some soilage 
would occur by rubbing against the 
inner walls of the container. The 
transparent window was of no value 
in selling the cap, as it showed a 
portion of the product too small to 
designate the proper color. This 
window was also a hazard for the 
bathing cap since the strong light 
caused a certain amount of fading 
and deterioration of the rubber. 

Since we had to engineer and 
design a completely new package 
form to eliminate the folding and 
soilage, we developed a number of 
different styles of packages. The 
most successful shape and style de- 
veloped was the triangular box 
which allowed the cap to be rolled 
and inserted into the end of the box, 
thereby eliminating the problem of 
soilage and folding. 

More importantly, the triangular 


Novel Shape Appeals . . . This triangular 
box, which replaced the older, flat car- 
ton, provides maximum protection to the 
contents by eliminating folding. In addi- 
tion, a row of the boxes forms an inter 
esting array which subtly suggests the 
waves and swimming. 


box creates its own display when 
used either in conjunction with the 
shipper or individually on _ the 
counter. This new package com- 
bined with the shipper display does 
not cost any more than the previous 
packaging used by the company. 
Now the customer sees the package 
and product, and she doesn’t have 
to ask for it. 

Complaints and _ returns have 
been minimized, and sales, as re- 
ported by the company, have been 
substantially increased, as much as 
28° the first year this package has 
been in use. 


>» Another problem that the Kleinert 
Co. faced was assigned to us by 
their Dress Shields Division. When 
making our study at the retail level 
we found that the old packages 
lacked style. 

They were difficult to keep order- 
ly on the counter. They did not 
portray the product’s individual use 
to the customer in a quick, simple 
manner. 

You may recall that formerly 
dress shields were placed on flat 
counters with the usual dividers to 
separate each style. This took up a 
tremendous amount of counter 
space. Since the package lies hori- 
zontally, it does not offer the display 
that catches the customer’s eye in 
passing. When the woman did ap- 
proach the dress shield counter, she 
was confronted with a series of 
outmoded packages that illustrated 
antiquated hair styles and dress 
styles. This merchandise looked as 
if it had been on the counter for a 
long time, even though it may have 
been designed only six months ago. 
It did not invite the customer to 
purchase factory-fresh_ sanitary 
goods. 

In tackling this problem at the 
factory level, we found the envelope 
method was most successful, and 
so we worked on a basis of keeping 
the present form for economies in 
production. We did, however, elim- 
inate the die-cut window which had 
been left unprotected, since it was 
a catch-all for dust and dirt, which, 
of course, leads to returns and 
markdowns. 


>» Now, what about the large counter 
area these packages take up in the 
retail stores? We experimented with 
a variety of fixtures from which we 
developed an inexpensive method of 
getting the same amount of mer- 
chandise in only one-fifth of the 
area. We not only saved counter 
space, but created a display that 
propped up each package for the 
customer to see. 

By using a basic dress in silhou- 
ette fashion and by cropping the 





hair style on the model, we elim- 
inated the hazards of any change in 
style that would date and outmode 
our new packages. 

To improve inventory control and 
handling by both sales clerks and 
consumers, we introduced a color 
coding method and an imprinting 
device which immediately tells the 
customer the size, color, style, and 
price of the individual dress shield. 
The different models illustrated on 
the packages indicate to the woman 
the type of dress to which the shield 
can be applied. The variety of color 
schemes tell her, “We have other 
dress shields,’ a complete line for 
her needs. 

How many products in stores to- 
day are guilty of similar outmoded 
packages? If we were to tour any 
store, I would make a bet we could 
point out scores of similar rat holes 
down which money is being poured 
without results. 


Boosts Impulse Sales This open 
package resulted in retailers placing the 
product where it could be seen, inspected 
and bought. Its design reflects the pre- 
cision of the instrument. 


> Recently the Dinsmore Instrument 
Co., Flint, Mich., faced a packaging 
problem in connection with their 
auto compass. This problem was 
no easy task. As we learned from 
research, more than 95% of sales 
were due to impulse purchase. This 
is a typical example of “if you 
don’t see it in the window, come in 
and ask for it,” but here one didn’t 
even see the product in the window 
or on the counter. The old pack- 
age was kept on shelves and under 
the counter, at times unpackaged 
so that the product could be dem- 
onstrated and sold by the sales 
clerk. If you saw this package in a 
showcase, would you know what it 
was? Of course not! It had to be 
displayed and identified at the same 
time. 

This is a delicate precision instru- 
ment. The old method of packaging 
was to enclose the compass in some 
inner wrapping material and place 
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saye time and money every day 


Production operations are faster, more 
efficient, when you can code, identify, in- 
struct, warn, inspect or route with the 
simplicity and speed of Avery pressure- 
sensitive labeling. In all industries .. . in 
hundreds of applications ... Avery Labels 
are saving time and money every day. It’s 
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Automatic AVERY 
electric dispenser 


Fast, easy, fully automatic! Keeps 
pace with labeling operations in- 
cluding speed ups and delays, with- 
out adjustment. Pays for itself. Ask 
for a demonstration. 
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nearest AVERY office 
for samples and case 
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it in a carton. Along with it went 
a large sheet of instructions to tell 
the customer how he could install 
it in his car. 

Before the customer waded 
through all this material and read 
the instructions, the sale was lost. It 
seemed that you had to be a gradu- 
ate engineer to install an auto 
compass into your car. But actually 
it isn’t difficult. 

The window in the new package 
displays and identifies the prod- 
uct and provides interest for the 
consumer. If the customer wants to 
examine the product, this package 
can be opened easily to put the 
product in his hand. On the back 
panel of the package are four sim- 
ple, easy steps on how to install the 
compass. Of course, the compass 
ships without damage, displays well 
and sells the product. Mr. Dinsmore, 
the president of the company, wrote 
us, “In Chicago, a dealer purchased 
a rather medium quantity of com- 
passes and considered them pretty 
close to a four months’ supply. The 
new carton was received in the 
morning, by that afternoon he called 
in to double his order and asked for 
immediate delivery because the 
stock had been sold out in a single 
day.” 


> The Emenee story is one that we 
are proud of. Herbert Merin, presi- 


dent of the company, attributes at 
least 50% of their growth in the toy 
field to the packaging job created 
for their products. Five years ago, 
Emenee created Golden Trumpet, a 
terrific scale model musical toy. 
They approached our company as to 
how to package this toy. We know a 
child looks to real life toys, which 
are authentic duplicates or replicas 
of the things he has seen in 
adult use. With this knowledge, we 
decided the only “package” for the 
Golden Trumpet would be a true- 
to-life carrying case for the instru- 
ment. The carrying case was fine 
for the trumpet, but it also had to 
display the trumpet at the point-of- 


Dual-purpose Packaging . . . Authentic 
replicas of cases for adult instruments, 
these packages serve to display the toys 
and to protect them after purchase. 
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sale. By engineering and designing 
a platform display that held the 
instrument and accessories, we took 
care of both these requirements at a 
minimum cost. 

The successful sales of the Golden 
Trumpet encouraged Emenee to add 
three new products in their second 
year: the clarinet, saxophone and 
trombone. The same application of 
the carrying case and display was 
used here to tie the products to- 
gether as a family group. More suc- 
cess and more products and more 
packages were developed and now 
they include 16 items in their line. 

Emenee now has reached the top 
in their field, and is the leader in 
toy instruments. We aii know that 
success brings on imitation, and so 
the fourth year found duplications 
of the Emenee packages and prod- 
ucts. We then reviewed the entire 
packaging program with top execu- 
tives. They agreed on a complete 
restyling and repackaging of their 
entire line to trade up their prod- 
ucts and create a better feeling of 
quality in both their products and 
packages. 

The 1956 list of Emenee instru- 
ments is designed in a simulated al- 
ligator leather embossed paper in 
more subtle and unusual color 
schemes, which elevate their prod- 
ucts "way above competition. Their 
packages now create better display 
and identity, and, at, the same time, 
provide a proper atmosphere for 
advertising the toys on the many tv 
shows which they sponsor. New 
products and new packages are be- 
ing developed with a watchful eye 
on the future to make sure that we 
keep Emenee the leader in their 
field at all times. 


>» A development for the J. C. Pen- 
ney Stores was the presentation of 
a newly designed brassiere that 
would sell at a slightly higher price. 
The new product had a number of 
features that had to be dramatized 
to the consumer. We started at the 
bra manufacturer’s plant and made 
considerable investigation in a num- 
ber of J. C. Penney Stores before 
we put pencil to paper. 

This package is now five years 
old, and was the start of a com- 
pletely new approach to packaging 
bras and girdles. At that time, most 
bras were placed on open counters 
with the usual separators and di- 
viders to keep merchandise in order, 
according to size and style. 

Since then, the bra and girdle 
companies have followed this basic 
concept: the new package would 
include six dozen bras of assorted 
sizes in one style. Working closely 
with J. C. Penney department 


heads, we established a size pattern 
that would give us the propor- 
tionate amount of sizes in conjunc- 
tion with store sales. This was de- 
termined by a number of store 
managers who checked their store 
sales and inventories over a period 
of a few years. When this informa- 
tion was correlated, we found we 
had so many dozens of A cup, B 
cup and C cup in the assortment to 
package. 

If we were to lay out all of this 
merchandise in flat packages on a 
counter, they would have taken up 
approximately 3x4’. Furthermore, 
the individual Penney store man- 
ager would have to provide suitable 
counter space to take on this new 
promotion. We solved this problem 
by creating a flat envelope folder 
which can be placed erect in a dis- 
play shipper, so that it takes up 
only 18x18” for the six dozen bras. 

A window was placed in the fold- 
er to show the detail of the prod- 
uct, its color and styling, and also 
to provoke the interest of the wom- 
an who was passing by. The display 
card above the shipper display il- 
lustrates and explains the product, 
and also provides a large area for 
price marking. 


> How did we help the retailer in 
this case? We gave him a pre- 
packaged promotion directly from 
the manufacturer. Upon receiving 
it in the store, it was easily removed 
from an outer shipping case, and 
placed on display with no effort on 
his part. The display indicates to 
the retailer the proportional amount 
of packages, so that he may keep a 
control in re-ordering merchandise 
to fill in. To help this further, each 
bra package carries a small tab on 
the back panel which is torn off 
when the sale is made, so that the 
department has a more complete in- 
ventory control for future orders. 

The woman can select her own 
size, open the package and try on, 
if necessary, replace the bra easily 
and quickly, and do all of this with- 
out the aid of any sales help. The 
store benefits by consolidating all 
merchandise in smaller space, re- 
ceiving a_ selling display fixture, 
which can immediately be put into 
use, and a complete inventory con- 
trol for a continuation of sales and 
profits. 


’ The Williamson-Dickie Manufac- 
turing Co., one of the largest manu- 
facturers of work clothes and 
western clothes, ship their products 
nationally into many _ diversified 
market areas. The company realized 
that their garments were not labeled 
or identified any better than com- 
petitive companies. So they ap- 





proached us with a variety of prob- 
lems mainly concerned with im- 
proving the sales picture in retail 
stores. 

Our company made a_ concen 
trated study of a variety of retail 
outlets, such as the small town 
local general merchandise store; 
the specialty stores for men’s and 
boys’ clothing; the Army-Navy type 
outlets, and larger variety and de- 
partment stores. To evaluate the 
needs of retailers, clerks and con- 
sumers, so that a more efficient 
method could be employed to help 
sell more garments, we continued 
our studies into the other phases of 
manufacturing and selling. 

Our research revealed that in the 
majority of stores, at least half of 
all the pants were displayed upside 
down. When a pile of pants was 
placed on the counter, half of them 
would have to be stacked in the 
opposite direction in order to keep 
the stock level. This was due to the 
extra material accumulated by the 
pockets, crotch and cuffs when 
folded in half in the usual method 
in the trade. That meant that 50% 
of the merchandise, as it was pres- 
ently labeled, was presented to the 
customer upside down. We also 
found that, though the pants, shirts 
and jackets were related to each 
other in both color and cloth, these 


The 


items were sold in separate areas 
of the store. There was no relation- 
ship to the other products made by 
Dickie other than the brand name. 


>’ We then set about to create a 
more practical and efficient method 
of display for selling the related 
garments. A careful study of the 
Fort Worth plant showed us we 
could create a new folding arrange- 
ment to divide the pants in thirds. 
By doing so, we then could dis- 
tribute the bulk of the material into 
a flat even package. 

The fold also gives us the oppor- 
tunity to make each pair of pants 
exactly the same by adjusting the 
second fold of the garment. More 
important, we have now created a 
smaller package that would, at the 
same time, fit the display shelves 
and counters where shirts and 
jackets are sold. The jackets were 
also refolded so that they too 
could be placed alongside the pants 
and shirts. 

We then tackled the identity of 
the products, and found that we 
could now employ a simple labeling 
device which would, first, identify 
the important brand name. We cre- 
ated a new trademark composed of 
a Golden Horseshoe, with the logo- 
type “Dickies” across the center. 
The new trademark is employed in 


all packaging, display, fixturing and 
advertising in a completely coor- 
dinated program. 


’ To go further on packaging, once 
the new fold arrangements were 
tested and approved, we then de- 
signed fixtures whereby all of the 
Dickies’ products could be displayed 
together. If you recall how pants 
and shirts are stacked up on display 
counters, you will also remember 
how the customer tries to find his 
size — he usually reaches up 
toward the belt of the pants or the 
neckband of the shirt, where he will 
find the size imprinted on a ticket 
or on the garment itself. In doing 
so, the entire stack of merchandise 
is disorganized, and, in many cases 
the shirts and collars have been 
crushed, taking away from their 
factory-fresh appearance. 

To eliminate this problem, we in- 
stalled 20 Dennison Pin Ticket ma- 
chines, which now are used to pre- 
ticket shirts, pants and jackets, the 
entire line of Dickies. This ticket is 
placed at the strategic spot, which 
is the front fold of the garment, 
where the customer or clerk ap- 
proaches the merchandise. Placed 
on the front edge of the stack of 
garments, the ticket indicates the 
size, style number and price. 

Now isn’t this a more logical and 





New Dimension 
in Packaging 


This new package for Sears Roebuck & Co. contains an 
assortment of automotive fuses. Two transparent ribbed 


acetate cavities, containing fuses, slide in tracks. Fuses 
desired drop out through knock-out holes in the card. 
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simpler method of selling, than the 
old fashioned, out-of-date method 
which is still being used by manu- 
facturers? We have improved the 
entire selling picture for the retailer 
by preticketing, premarking, creat- 
ing better displays, more orderly 
merchandise, less soilage, less mark 
down, and ease of selling for a wide 
range of products which most peo- 
ple had never thought could be 
“packaged.” 


» The fight for position on the re- 

tailer’s shelf starts long before the 

item is on the shelf. And the battle 

for the consumer’s dollar will be- 

come more competitive — not less 
as time goes on. 

The need is for all of us — retail- 
er, vendor, manufacturer and de- 
signer — to take a fresh look at our 
stores and at the method of han- 
dling, distribution, display and sales 

. . to study methods together and 
find the answers to the problems of 
retail distribution. 

The packaging consultant should 
be a part of your team. 44 


Vending Display Booklet . Newest 
addition to Hinde & Dauch’s Little Pack- 
aging Library Series illustrates more 
than 20 examples of vending displays 
that show point of purchase appeal. 


Booklet Tells ‘How To’ 
Pick Vending Displays 


An interesting addition to the 
Little Packaging Library Series, 
published by Hinde & Dauch, San- 
dusky, O., is the 36-page booklet 
titled “How to Select Vending Dis- 
plays That Increase Sales.” 

Designed to help manufacturers 
make the most of their merchan- 
dising at the point-of-sale, the book- 
let shows how the vending display 
stand can be effectively tied-in with 
over-all merchandising efforts, how 
design helps to win dealer accept- 
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ance, and how to tailor it to fit the 
budget. 

More than 20 modern corrugated 
displays are shown, with actual 
photographs and descriptions of how 
each display attained the desired 
point-of-purchase appeal. 

Center spread of the display 
booklet is a gate-fold photograph 
of the unusual “train” used by Bor- 
den’s for display of the company’s 
variety of products. 


For your py circle N 507 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 


Industrial Designers 
Launch Newsletter 


A series of chatty newsletters on 
packaging, product styling, store 
planning and merchandising trends 
was launched recently by industri- 
al designers Lippincott & Margulies, 
New York. Called “Design Sense” 
and “distributed more or less 
monthly,” the series opened with 
these words to its readers: 

“The designer today is a trained 
and skilled technician, necessarily 
versed in the intricacies of market- 
ing, and continually aware of the 
ways in which his own special skills 
may affect the position of a particu- 
lar product in terms of both func- 
tion and sales. . . The sense of de- 
sign is by no means monopolized 
by the designer. Every marketing 
executive must have it. 

“It is because of the conviction 
that the designer’s special approach 
to marketing problems is of im- 
portance to the marketing execu- 
tive, and further, because we feel 
that an increasing sophistication 
upon the part of the buying public 
requires increased attention and 
understanding of design, that we 
have launched this newsletter. We 
are not writing for everyone — we 
are. writing for the marketing ex- 
ecutive to whom design has be- 
come a key concern.” 

A recent newsletter is devoted to 
supermarkets. Among the illustra- 
tions are interior views of the new 
Steinberg supermarket in Montreal, 
an L&M design, Steps in the design 
of the current Nucoa margarine 
package are presented and an- 
alyzed briefly, with an explanation 
of the final choice. 44 


Package Design Service 
Described in Booklet 


Titled “Design for Profit,” a 16- 
page booklet from Jim Nash Asso- 
ciates Inc., New York, describes the 
company’s new “one-stop” industri- 
al and package design service. 


The booklet describes in detail 
the special features of Nash’s de- 
sign service including: 


® trademark design 

® package counsel from the func- 
tional standpoint 

@ package surface design 

® industrial design 

® design research 

® marketing and promotion coun- 
sel 


By outlining and discussing the 
steps in the service, the booklet be- 
comes a guide in the development 
of a unified program of product or 
package design, and, in addition, 
clarifies the relationship between 
designer and client. 


For your copy circle No. 508 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 


Low-Cost Dispenser . Designed for 
hand-labeling convenience, Kleen-Stik’s 
cardboard dispenser separates each label 
from its paper backing. 


Hand-Feed Dispenser 
Developed for Labels 


Samples of a low-cost, hand-feed 
dispenser developed for users of 
pressure-sensitive roll labels are 
available from Kleen-Stik Products 
Inc., Chicago. 

The dispenser is an ingenious 
cardboard box which separates each 
label from the paper backing for 
one-at-a-time application, and also 
exposes each label for pricing or 
other marking before the paper 
backing is pulled away. 

According to the company, the 
dispenser is sturdy enough to per- 
mit rubber-stamping of the labels 
and for continued re-use. It is 442” 
square and will hold label tapes 
that are 114” wide and up to 4” in 
diameter. 

Retail price of the cardboard dis- 
penser is 10c and the company sug- 
gests it as a “giveaway” wherever 
a lightweight, compact label dis- 
penser is practical. 


For your copy circle No. 509 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 
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Twenty years ago King Edward 
Cigars adopted its roadside sign 
program, which consists of a simple 
message stating only the name of 
the products, with letters of white, 
outlined in black, and a bright red 
background. Two decades later the 
signs still are effective and distinc- 
tive, so much so that “we shall 
never change.” 

In these days of changing moods, 
that’s a bald statement, but it’s a 
quote from C. J. Gunti, treasurer of 
Jno. H. Swisher & Son, Jacksonville, 
who has been in charge of the King 
Edward Cigars sign activity since 
1936 when it was adopted on a 
permanent long-range basis. 

Regardless of changing economic 
conditions, the signs continue to tell 
their message — 6,000 of them at 
carefully chosen points in 33 states. 
They cover a combined highway 
total of some 50,000 miles. 

These signs by Swisher for its 
lone product represent the com- 
pany’s major advertising effort. 
True, newspapers, business publica- 
tions, radio and television are used, 
but the signs bear the brunt of the 
company’s promotion. 


THE 


SIGNS 
JOB 


When roadside signs are a product's 


main advertising medium, the program 


must be handled properly from start 


to finish. Here’s how King Edward 


runs its successful campaigns. 


“Roadside advertising is an ex- 
pensive process,’ Mr. Gunti told 
AR. “But if it is done on an ineffi- 
cient basis it is throwing money 
away. Any national advertising pro- 
gram of this nature would be both 
financially prohibitive and result- 
less unless it was handled on a basis 
almost scientific in its application.” 


>How does King Edward do it? 
The key, or keys, to the whole sign 
program is the King Edward road- 
side man, the farmer and records in 
the Jacksonville headquarters for 
each sign. 

King Edward roadsign men travel 
the length of the network each year 
to service each sign in the 33 states. 
Actually, the “service” includes a 
number of details performed by the 
roadside men: 


e They inspect present routes. 


e They keep personal contact with 
the farmer upon whose land the 
sign stands. 


e They remove signs to a _ better 
location when a route is changed or 
a curve straightened out. 


e They relocate many miles of 
signs when a new and better paral- 
lel route has made it desirable to 
change location. 


e They offer the farmer the option 
of cash rental or cigars. 


e They keep records of each sign. 


In these days of highway im- 
provement, signs frequently are left 
at a remote spot when a route is 
changed, and King Edward super- 
vises all of these factors carefully. 
As an example, records in the Jack- 
sonville office reveal: 


e The name of the owner of the 
land upon which the sign stands. 


@ Whether the landowner prefers 
cash or cigars as rental. 
e The route number of the federal 


or state highway. 


e And even the distance to the 
nearest sign in either direction. 


Incidentally, the great number of 
landowners who choose cigars in- 
stead of cash furnishes the company 
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Want to Stretch 
Your Advertising Budget ? 
BANNERS add so much 


. . « for so little 


® ATTRACTIVE © EYE-CATCHING 
© INEXPENSIVE © DURABLE 
© MODERN © ADAPTABLE 


Send us an idea of size, material and 
quantities — we will submit free 


sketches and prices for your approval. 


GOTHAM ADVERTISING DISPLAYS 
88 University Place « N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
WaAtkins 4-4346 


Have you seen 
the new 


New improved plastic spinners twirl in 
the slightest breeze. Each set 40 ft. long 
with ten 17” spinners. Five colors. Strung 
on braided wire ready to put up. Packed 
2 sets per carton. $4.95 per set. Minimum 
order 2 sets. 


FREE CATALOG! 


Shows new pennants, ban- 
ners, posters, vertical and 
mobile displays, and letter- 
banners. 


THE PRATT POSTER CO. 
PRINTCRAFT BLDG. + INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 
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with a desirable sampling process 
which continues year after year. 


World War MII, when 
maintenance was impossible, King 
Edward kept contact with its farmer 
friends by mail. Cards were sent 
which were to be returned to claim 
the check or cigars as rental, but 
strangely many of them were not 
used. 


> During 


But after the war, when regular 
maintenance was resumed, King 
Edward sign men frequently found 
farmers who had saved up as many 
as a half dozen of the cards. The 
typical comment by the farmer in 
such cases was, “I knew you'd come 
back as soon as you could.” Often- 
times, the farmer received enough 
cigars to last him for months. 

According to Mr. Gunti, “There 
always is a temptation to use road- 
side advertising for the price factor 
alone, but we avoided this pitfall 
from the start, and it is fortunate 
for us that we did.” 

Rising costs and general inflation 
forced King Edward to increase its 
selling price along the way, but the 
signs continue to tell the Swisher 
product story. King Edward cigars, 
which claim to be the world’s 
largest seller, feel that the highway 
sign program contributes heavily to 
identification of the brand. 44 


Chrysler Takes to Clouds 
To Put New Car on Road 


Evidently feeling that “the sky 
was the limit” in its cross-country 
promotion of the “all-new” 1957 
line, Chrysler Corp., Detroit, used 
two huge blimps to advertise the 
new models from the clouds. 

Marking a “first” for the use of 
blimps in a nationwide campaign 
to promote automobiles, the airships 
were each powered by two 145- 
horsepower engines and cruised at 
45 miles per hour. Each was filled 
with 123,000 cubic feet of non-in- 
flammable helium gas, and meas- 
ured 150 feet long. 

Advertising messages were han- 
dled by 80-ft. long banners during 
the daylight hours, and 10-ft. high 
electric letters at night. 

Flight plans for the blimps in- 
cluded one ship cruising from Los 
Angeles to Akron, O., while the 
other cruised from Cleveland, O., to 
Miami. 

The craft belonged to Goodyear 
Company and were manned by a 
crew of three with ground contact 
maintained by two-way radio com- 
munication. Ground crews were set 
up along the proposed flight route 
to carry on maintenance during the 
cruise. 44 


The Question Is How . . . Complicated 
position of pretty model in Hanes’ out- 
door poster caused widespread contro- 
versy as to how model was posed. 


Hanes’ Seamless Hose Ad 
Offers Posing Problem 


When the Hanes Hosiery Mills 
began advertising their seamless 
stockings with an outdoor poster 
showing a beautiful miss apparently 
looking through her knees, there 
was quite a bit of controversy over 
the lovely lady’s pose. 

“Was she or wasn’t she,” people 
wondered, “posed in an uncomfor- 
table if not improbable position, or 
was the devious method of trick 
photography involved?” 

The controversy was _ settled, 
however, by the vice-president of 
Hanes, Mrs. Jones Colombo, who 
was the creator of the outstanding 
poster. 

She revealed that the company 
had not strained a vertebra belong- 
ing to the pretty model, nor had it 
resorted to trick photography, but 
had merely draped Miss Upside- 
Down over a supporting rack. 

First used on General Outdoor 
panels last March, the poster was 
used again in a Christmas gift 
promotion program. 44 


Skillful Handling Gives 
Day-Glo a Cool Feeling 


As a special summer promotion 
in Minnesota, the Pure Oil Co. 
wanted to stop hot, uncomfortable 
motorists with its offer of free ice 
water, and pull them from the high- 
ways into its stations. A poster was 
the obvious answer. 

Day-Glo’s proven ability as a 
stopper at the point-of-sale indi- 
cated its use, but the problem was 
to get away from the “hot” feeling 
of most fluorescent inks. Saturn 
yellow was selected as being the 
only “cold” color in the fluorescent 
spectrum. 

In order to get its message across 
in the few seconds available while 
the motorist sped along, the letters 
had to be few and big. The first de- 
sign used big block letters spelling 
out the message “FREE ice water” 





modern letterpress 
has NEW advantages 


Competitive research has created a modern 
letterpress founded on new concepts and 
supported by equipment and materials 
that prove them on paper—new advantages 
that give you, the printing buyer, even higher 
fidelity—more flexibility and greater 
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white reproductions, illustrations alive 
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sharp, call your photoengraver and 
letterpress printer and check the NEW 
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the Ring Binder that 
STANDS, SITS 
or LIES FLAT 


to get your prospect's attention 
At a flip of the fingers, it becomes a 
hard-hitting sales tool. Displaymaster 
props upat a 30 angle when prospect 
is standing, 60° when prospect is sit- 
ting. This better vision means better 
presentation. Sets up and takes down 
in a flash; no fussing with gadgets. 
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1708 West Washington 
CHICAGO 12, ILL. 
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ORAVISUAL WHITEBOARD EASEL 
* Helps to clarify, emphasize and dramatiz2 
ideas for better understanding. 


Use large paper writing pads. No need to 
erase valuable conference notes. 


All aluminum. Folds up small like magic for 
easy carrying or storage. 


All purpose—also ideal for turn-over charts 
and cardboard charts. 


* Thousands in use the world over. Many 
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Boards, Lecterns, etc. Write for catalog. 
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| — and nothing else. The dark letters 
| on the Day-Glo created a “heavy” | 
| effect rather than the fresh, airy | 


atmosphere desired. 
A simple change 
specified lightness. 
were added to the letters in “ice 
water,” while the heavier letters 
in “FREE” were printed in a coarse 
screen which came close to the edge 


Piles of snow 


‘ 


| of the letters. The yellow shining 


through the block letters added di- 
mension to the type, and created, 


from a distance, a back-lighting ef- | 


fect. 
The solution was devised by Pure 


Oil a.d. Frank Dietz, working with | 


Agnew Screenprint, Chicago. 44 


Non-Partisan Pups 
Get Out The Vote 


While they declined to state their | 
presidential preference thousands of | 
patriotic pooches helped boost the | 
vote on Election Day by becoming | 


walking posters. 


Supplied by Gaines Dog Foods, | 


Kankakee, IIl., the dogs wore plastic 


blankets that were imprinted with | 


“Be Freedom’s Watch-Dog — Get 
Set For Election Day,’ on one 
flank and “Vote as You Dog-gone 
Please, But VOTE November 6” on 
the other. 

The blankets were sent out free to 
dog-owners who wrote Gaines re- 
questing them. 44 


Classy Cat Cuisine . . . Pressing the ad- 
vantage of its all-tuna content, Purr Pet 
Food’s outdoor posters bear the slogan, 
“The Catillac of pet foods.” 


Purr Courts the Felines 
With Pure ‘Snob Appeal’ 


New outdoor posters for Purr Pet 
Food feature the ultimate, if a bit 
farfetched, in snob appeal with a 
“classy cat” slogan, “The Catillac 
of pet foods.” 

Bold and brave in red and black, 
the posters — which ran from Oc- 
tober through December, rotating in 
all major markets throughout Cali- 
fornia and Arizona — follow the 
design of the company’s newspaper 


and magazine ads with a description | 

of the contents, the logotype, a pic- | 
| ture of the container, a cartoonized | 
version of a smirking cat, and the | 
slogan. qq) 


achieved the | 


puts you 
on the 
permanent list 


of smart typographic designers who get 


Amsterdam Continental 
type tracing cards 


These clever cards let you trace type— 
help make better, more accurate layouts. 


Here’s what you get for $100 


All previous Amsterdam Continental 
cards—Studio, Rondo, Rondo Bold 
and Reiner Script—115 to 122. 


The current mailing of eight cards 
showing Egmont—101 to 108. 


All future mailings—Mistral, Nobel, 
Libra, Columbia, Gracia, Grotesque, 
Egyptian, De Roos and others. 


Any one mailing is worth more than 
$1.00! The dollar is just for ‘‘good faith”’ 
—to insure our getting a bona-fide list of 
people who use, specify or set type. If 
you have already ‘‘kicked in,’’ your name 
is on the list to receive subsequent mail- 
ings—but if you haven't sent $1.00 to 
Amsterdam Continental, you won't re- 
ceive Amsterdam Continental cards. 


The dollar must be clipped to your busi- 
ness letterhead. Cards are 1014 x 714 
to fit into boxes which some of you have. 


PWT G EMH SOLED 
Types and Graphic Equipment, Inc. 
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COMMUNICATION 


By Richard A. Naumann 


Effective communication often re- 
quires the use of audio-visual aids. 
However, what is put into an audio- 
visual isn’t always the same as what 
the audience will get out of it. 
Audio-visuals are excellent aids to 
communication, but there is a limit 
to their abilities. Just as a machine 
can only do so much work, an 
audio-visual can carry only a cer- 
tain amount of “freight” effectively. 
No matter how well an audio-visual 
is conceived, the audience, human 
minds, can only absorb so much 
and no more. 

Sponsors of audio-visuals often 
try to “get their money’s worth” by 
loading the audio-visual device too 
heavily. This is as foolish as over- 
loading a truck. The overloaded 
truck or the overloaded audio- 
visual device will only “break 
down” and lose money instead of 
save it. This happens because the 
specialist producing the  audio- 
visual is either an employe or a 
supplier — and neither of them 


The final article in this four-part series covers the four basic elements that are 


vital to every audio-visual project: writing, photography, artwork, and the 


skilled personnel you work with. 


wants to tell, respectively, the boss 
or customer that “it can’t be done.” 
The sponsor tries to convey too 
much at one time. He would ac- 
complish more by expanding the 
scope of his communication devices 
or by reducing his objectives. In the 
latter case, even though he does 
only part of the job he'd like to do, 
this part is done well and is better 
than trying to do the whole job and 
failing to accomplish anything. 


> Modern industrial practice knows 
it can get more out of men by not 
overworking them. Modern adver- 
tising knows that a single theme 
can be communicated in an ad or 
even a series of ads better than a 
complex manifold of ideas. The 
same is true of any single audio- 
visual device or an entire com- 
munication program. 

The tendency to do otherwise is 
an unfortunate result of budget con- 
sciousness. An objective is set up 
and a budget allocated. The com- 
munication program and_audio- 
visual devices used are limited to 


what can be prepared within this 
budget. Sometimes the objective 
and the budget are incompatible. 
When this is true, one or the other 
should be revised. 

Poor utilization of audio-visuals 
is all too common. For example, 
some organizations have continuous 
programs using a series of film- 
strips, booklets, or other materials 
to train their personnel. The budget 
for each training unit is identical. 
The training manager picks a sub- 
ject and it is fitted to the device 
say a fifteen-minute filmstrip. 

Sometimes the subject is too 
broad to be handled effectively in a 
15-minute film presentation 
sometimes it is too narrow! In both 
cases, a 15-minute film is prepared, 
and in both cases it is likely to be 
ineffective. It would be much better 
to allocate more money to one of 
the subjects and less to the other 
or to revise the subject matter. 


> Deciding what can or cannot be 
done with a audio-visual 


medium for a given price, or de- 


given 
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ciding which medium is best to 
achieve a given end, are jobs for 
professional specialists. If you de- 
cide to use audio-visuals, you'll 
probably delegate their preparation 
to specialists—either within your 
organization or outside it. 

In either case, you should know 
enough about the basic principles 
governing the preparation, use, and 
cost of various media to talk intel- 
ligently with these specialists. The 
subsequent generalizations will help 
you deal intelligently with audio- 
visual specialists and plan effective 
audio-visuals. 


> There are four basic elements, one 
or more of which enter into the 
production of every audio-visual 
aid. These elements are 

® writing 

@ artwork 

® photography 

® personnel. 


These are the building blocks 
from which audio-visuals are cre- 
ated. Each of these elements has 
basic principles that apply to their 
use in all audio-visuals and more 
specific principles apply to prepara- 
tion of various devices. 

Everyone engaged in the creation 
or production of audio-visual aids 
must be familiar with the basic 
principles and techniques’ which 
govern their conception and pro- 
duction. Even if you purchase 
audio-visuals rather than prepare 
them yourself, it is advisable to 
know something of the principles 
in building effective audio-visual 
tools. 


> As a general rule, these four ele- 
ments are not purchased as such 
but are included as part of the total 
cost of an audio-visual device. On 
the other hand, they are sometimes 
purchased separately and, even 
when they are included as part of 
the total cost, it is helpful to know 
how much of the total they repre- 
sent. 

Furthermore, it is often possible 
to make more accurate estimates of 


For Your Reference Shelf 


This four-part series, “The Art of 
Communication,” will be available 
in -booklet form for handy reference. 

The reprints will be sold at the 
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Single copie; Sic 
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100 or more . .. 25c¢ each 
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the cost of a complex device by 
estimating the cost of the separate 
items that go into preparation of the 
device than by using the rules of 
thumb given for these devices. This, 
in fact, is exactly how the producer 
establishes his prices. 


> Writing is the beginning, center, 
and key to the production of all 
audio-visual devices. Even when 
you, as the sponsor, hire an outside 
organization to produce a simple 
audio-visual such as glass slides to 
specifications which you furnish, 
you must first have planned a pres- 
entation which utilizes the audio- 
visual and have prepared specifica- 
tions for the device. This initial 
planning is part of the writing stage 
in preparing any audio-visual aid 
whether you do it yourself or hire 
a specialist to do it. 

The writer’s job is to survey a 
problem, plan a solution to it, and 
finally to actually write it down. 
He doesn’t do it all by himself, far 
from it. You, the client or sponsor, 
are always the starting point and 
must supply much of the informa- 
tion. The audio-visual writer’s job 
is to translate the information you 
give him into a form that will ac- 
complish your objectives. 

In the process of this translation, 
the producer’s contact man, his art- 
ist, his director, and others may 
make valuable suggestions. The 
writer is the focal point. His job is 
to organize, unify, and put into 
form the ideas generated by the 
creative team. It is his work that 
serves as the blueprint of the audio- 
visual device or program. 

This is not a glorification of the 
writer's function in any way. It is 
simply a statement of how audio- 
visual production proceeds. It is 
important to recognize this pro- 
cedure in order to achieve the best 
results. 


> People sometimes assume they are 
experts in anything that has to do 
with words because they use words 
every day. Although few people 
would attempt to tell an engineer 
or other technical specialist how to 
do his work, scarcely anybody hes- 
itates to tell the writer how to 
write. Yet no matter how similar 
the language and techniques of 
audio-visuals appear to be to every- 
day language, they are highly spe- 
cialized. 

Writing in the audio-visual field 
is greatly different from what is 
commonly called “journalism” with 
all that the name includes. Writing 
in this field is a visual art; the 
words are secondary to the pic- 
tures. The writer must think and 
write in terms of visual imagery. 


naw Hex 


“I do strips . . . Interested?” 


Whether it be a flip chart or a mo- 
tion picture, the writer conceives a 
sequence of pictures that almost 
tell the story by themselves and 
then writes only that copy, narra- 
tion, or dialogue which is necessary 
to clarify, explain, or emphasize the 
story told by the pictures. 

This is the ideal toward which 
the creative writer in this field 
strives. It is also one of the most 
important principles in writing for 
the pictorial arts and the one most 
often violated by the amateur ac- 
customed, as most people are, to the 
more usual journalistic approach 
where the picture is at most only a 
part of the story—an illustration of 
at. 


> When you review scripts, it is a 
good idea to bear in mind this re- 
lationship of words and pictures. 
Pay attention to the visualization 
rather than the precise wording. 
Not only is proper visualization im- 
portant, but narration or dialogue 
can usually be altered much more 
easily and inexpensively than vis- 
uals. 

There are other things that dis- 
tinguish the writer of audio-visuals 
as a specialist. The writer must 
have a knowledge of the basic tech- 
niques of communication and in- 
corporate them into his writing. He 
must be able to understand the par- 
ticular problems involved in your 
business. He must be able to adapt 
himself to down-to-earth explana- 
tions of technical procedures as well 
as highly emotional appeals. He 
must take into account the charac- 
ter and size of the audience. He 
must be clear, concise, brief, and 
at the same time factual or dramat- 
ic as the case requires. The need 
for this specialized knowledge is 
one of the reasons scripts may be 
expensive. 


> You have one very important re- 





sponsibility — you must state your 
problem before the audio-visual 
specialist can help solve it. If you 
have a clear idea of what you want 
to accomplish, the writer can turn 
out an effective script in short or- 
der. If your idea is hazy, he will 
have to probe around and make 
numerous false starts. This is time- 
consuming and costly. 

Sometimes a writer is given the 
go-ahead by someone who hasn’t 
final authority. He spends consid- 
erable time writing a script only to 
find that, when the script is sub- 
mitted to top brass for final okay, 
the top brass had entirely different 
ideas about the problem and its 
solution. This may require throw- 
ing out the entire script and be- 
ginning all over again. This is not 
only wasteful but may exhaust the 
writer’s creative energy so that he 
loses his enthusiasm and is no long- 
er capable of doing his best work. 


> It is possible to write or have a 
script written and then choose an 
organization to produce it. If you do 
undertake to write a script yourself 
or engage a free lance writer, re- 
member that one important respon- 
sibility of the writer in this field 
is to write to fit your budget. The 
audio-visual writer must have an 
over-all knowledge of the audio- 
visual business. He must know 
many details about what enters into 
and affects the cost of various 
media. He must use the various 
effects, techniques, and short-cuts 
which will give you the best prod- 
uct within the limits of your budget. 

In fact, to explain script writing 
is to explain virtually the entire 
audio-visual business. Because this 
is so, don’t ever expect anyone ex- 
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cept a trained audio-visual writer 
to turn out a practical script. This 
doesn’t mean you should never hire 
a free lance writer or use one of 
your own staff to write a script. 
It merely means you should be 
sure to pick a writer who knows 
the audio-visual business and to 
give him a pretty good idea of the 
price range within which you ex- 
pect to produce the device or pro- 
gram. 

Clients have bought scripts and 
then found that they had to be re- 
vised or even completely rewritten 
before they could be produced 
within the budget allotted. This 
happens because the client doesn’t 
know, or forgets, that the script 
largely determines the cost of pro- 
duction, and he doeesn’t stipulate a 
budget until he takes the finished 
script to the producer. If you fol- 
low this procedure, you may end up 
throwing out an entire script and 
starting over. 

Prices for scripts purchased from 
free lance writers may be only one- 
half a producer’s price. However, 
the total cost of the audio-visual 
device will be about the same either 
way because, when the script is 
written by the producer’s staff, his 
entire creative staff may become 
involved. Part of the writing fee 
really is to pay for the services of 
this staff. 

If you buy a script from a free 
lance writer and take it to a pro- 
ducer, his creative staff usually 
has to go over the script, do a cer- 
tain amount of revision, interpre- 
tation, and planning. In the long 
run, you end up paying about the 
same total price for a free lance 
script as for one by a producer ex- 
cept that part of the cost will appear 
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as a production item rather than as 
a writing cost. 


> Artwork is often used even in 
the simplest of audio-visual mate- 
rials. As with writing for audio- 
visuals, there are basic principles 
that differ from those for artwork 
done in other fields. These princi- 
ples need not be considered in de- 
tail because the tendency to assume 
a knowledge of art is not as great 
as the tendency to assume a knowl- 
edge of writing, nor are the differ- 
ences between audio-visual and 
other art as great as between audio- 
visual and other writing. 

The distinguishing characteristic 
of art for audio-visuals is that the 
pictures are designed to impart a 
message rather than just to “be 
pretty.” This means that the com- 
mon rules for good composition may 
be violated because it is more im- 
portant that the picture carry a 
message than that it be beautiful. 

The usual occasions for purchas- 
ing artwork as a separate item will 
be for such media as flip charts, 
glass slides, or printed materials. 
In other media such as filmstrips 
and motion pictures, and often even 
in the simpler devices, the cost of 
the artwork may be included as 
part of the larger unit rather than 
purchased as a separate item. 


> Photographic processes are used 
in visuals even more than artwork 
because they are used by them- 
selves as well as to reproduce art. 
When used to reproduce art they 
are referred to as “copy photog- 
raphy” as opposed to the more 
usual “live photography” where 
pictures are taken of real objects, 
including people. As with artwork, 
basic principles of photography for 
audio-visuals are similar to photog- 
raphy for other fields with the dif- 
ferences appearing mainly in the 
requirements of various media. 

Existing photographs can be pur- 
chased at much lower prices than 
original photography — and may be 
satisfactory. However, photographs 
to be reproduced in booklets and 
other media must be excellent if 
satisfactory reproduction is to be 
achieved. 

Clients sometimes feel they can 
furnish photographs right from 
their files. Unfortunately, photos 
from company files are often the 
“news” type photo, made simply to 
record the scene. They frequently 
cost more to retouch than to repho- 
tograph. Of course, such library 
prints are invaluable when the de- 
sired scene no longer exists to be 
photographed or when circum- 
stances prevent good photography. 

Sometimes photos can be pur- 
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chased from a photo library for less 
than it would cost to have original 
photographs made. This possibility 
is limited to non-special scenes; for 
example, pictures of men fishing, 
of trains and airplanes, of anything 
that is a common element of the 
world. High quality black and 
white, glossy prints of this nature 
cost about $15 each, including the 
license to use them. Photos can 
sometimes be purchased even more 
cheaply from newspaper “morgues” 

- but they may require extensive 
retouching in the same fashion as 
prints from company files. 


> People are involved as part of 
many audio-visual devices as well 
as in their preparation; for example, 
in motion pictures and live shows 
actors and stage hands are needed. 
The salaries of these personnel may 
be a significant part of the total 
cost of a presentation so it may be 
of interest to note how much it 
costs to hire these personnel. 

The figures given here are not 
prices to the customer; they are 
actual costs, “wholesale” if you like, 
and do not include the producer's 
mark-up or handling charges to 
which he is entitled because he 
knows where to find the right peo- 
ple and for his part in directing 
them. These estimates are included 
to indicate some of the elements 
that contribute to the cost of pro- 
ducing audio-visuals. 


>’ Probably the first thing that 
comes to mind when referring to 
the personnel involved as part of 
an audio-visual is the talent, the 
actors and actresses whose bodies 
and voices are used in various 
media. When appearing only as 
models in still photography in- 
cluding filmstrips the rate be- 
gins at about five dollars per hour 
with a minimum fee of twice the 
hourly rate. Voices for recording 
cost from $35 to $80 for one side 
of a record. 

When both the voice and the body 
of an actor are needed — as in 
acting for television, motion pic- 
tures, or live shows — the average 
rate is about $60 per day, including 
rehearsal time. When acting talent 
is hired by the week, salaries will 
vary with the importance of the 
part beginning at about $125 and 
up to $500 per week. These are the 
usual costs; if you hire a “name” 
actor, either with local or Holly- 
wood fame, the price may sky- 
rocket. The name actor and the 
better, though lesser known, local 
actors set their own prices. 


’ The salaries of technicians may 
also contribute substantially to the 


cost of such media as motion pic- 
tures and stage shows. Here are a 
few of the standard union rates for 
these technicians: A director re- 
ceives $150 per day and up depend- 
ing on his ability and reputation. 
A still photographer just taking 
shots of rehearsals gets $50 per day; 
a motion picture cameraman is paid 
$100 per day and up — in fact, 
mostly “up.” Like actors, these 
technicians are creative personnel 
and set their own prices. Make-up 
artists and special stage hands like 
painters draw around $40 a day and 
an ordinary stagehand or “grip” 
draws about $20 per day. 

The salaries of technicians can be 
tremendously important. It may 
take 20 or more stage hands to set 
up the stage for a live show and, if 
they work overtime, the rate runs 
up to double-double pay under cer- 
tain conditions — conditions which 
you invariably run aground on un- 
less you plan carefully in advance. 
The exact regulations for overtime 
rates vary throughout the country. 

These rates are important since 
they contribute to the costs of pro- 
duction. When a producer quotes 
a price that seems high, or when 
you add up the costs of a device 
youve produced yourself, remem- 
ber that the cost includes these 
salaries which are unavoidable ex- 
penses. 

Quotations from different produc- 
ers may vary because of the actors 
they plan to use. While high-priced 
actors are not the guarantee of a 
good production, and are sometimes 
not even essential, their caliber may 
play an important part in the suc- 
cess of the production. How im- 
portant their part is will depend 
on the nature and objective of the 
communication. 44 


Audio-Visual Newsletter 
Offered by Owen Murphy 


An informal newsletter that 
stresses the growing importance of 
films in communication programs is 
available from Owen Murphy Pro- 
ductions Inc., New York. 

Entitled “Notes from Owen Mur- 
phy,” the newsletter is written in a 
chatty “one man to another” style 
and discusses mutual communica- 
tions problems in the sound-slide 
film medium, the influence wrought 
by the rapid growth of television, 
and describes a few case histories 
of films produced by Owen Murphy. 

The outstanding cover design of 
the newsletter is a mathematized 
abstraction of the camera’s role in 


modern communications _ pattern. 





When the Mid-America Jubilee, held in St. Louis last summer, told all 


exhibitors that their displays must include animation and audience 


participation, as well as a full complement of guides, it seemed 


unreasonable to many, but the results proved the wisdom of the conditions. 


By Mildred Weiler 
AR St. Louis Correspondent 


Building a company exhibit can 
have more than the usual number 
of headaches for the adman when 
the requirements for an acceptable 
display must include: 


e Animation 
e Audience participation 


@ Fully manned exhibit during 30- 
day run of show. 


These were the requirements that 
the management of the Mid-Ameri- 
ca Jubilee in St. Louis set up for 
exhibitors. Spread out over a 37- 
acre tract on the St. Louis river- 
front, the exhibition was both a 


promotion activity for the city of 
St. Louis and for the individual ex- 
hibitors during the month of Sep- 
tember. Exhibitors found, however, 
that meeting the challenge of the 
Jubilee’s requirements not only 
helped exhibitors build a better dis- 
play but did a better selling job 
for them as well. 


> Alton Box Board Co., Alton, IIl., 
manufacturers of paper board and 
folding cartons, corrugated and solid 
fiber containers is an example of 
how a company with a product met 
the requirements in its 256 sq. ft. 
exhibit area with pleasing results 
for itself. 

Both audience participation and 
animation were attained through 
use of a tv closed circuit. An RCA 


tv camera, which is unmanned, was 
concealed in one wing of the booth, 
with only the lens visible through 
a wall tiled with 
samples of the 


many colored 
company’s paper 
board. Stationed at an angle, the 
shots taken of visitors gave the 
viewer an oblique angle shot of 
himself rather than the “looking- 
at-myself-in-the-mirror” shot. 

A tv 21-inch monitor on one side 
of the booth, with all but the screen 
concealed by a wall, showed the 
visitors a surprise view of them- 
selves on tv. With the camera hid- 
den, curiosity and interest were 
heightened. On the opposite side of 
the same area was the screen of an 
automatic projector on which the 
company story was told with slides. 
The visitor was led into this after 
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Closed-circuit Television Visitors 
get a look at themselves, as well as at 
a slide presentation of plant scenes in 
this low cost exhibit for Alton Box Board 


Co. 


his appearance on tv, with the 
promise that at end of the slide 
showing of the company story he 
could again see himself on tv. 

Displayed around and above the 
two screens on a canopy top were 
samples of the thousands of cartons 
and containers produced by Alton 
Box Board in its three paper board 
mills and seven box factories. The 
visual display was a back-up for 
the plant and product story told on 
the slides. If the visitor missed all 
the screen story, he could, in a 
glance, get the story of the product 
and the size of the company’s oper- 
ation by looking at the display of 
containers and cartons. 

In front and below the tv and 
slide screens, location of the com- 
pany’s plants was shown by means 
of plant photos attached by wires 
to a colored relief map of the U.S. 

Mid-America Jubilee was open 
every day, including Sundays, from 
11 a.m. to 11 p.m. for 30 days. This 
put a strain on the manpower of 
any company. 


> Alton Box Board, however, solved 
the problem by using 20 men, all 
from the sales department of its 
Alton plant and two of its nearby 
box making plants. By breaking up 
the work hours into three shifts a 
day: 11 to 4; 4 to 8; 8 to midnight, 
each man during the 30-day period 
worked a small number of shifts, 
not consecutively. 

John M. Hall, assistant to the vice 
president in charge of sales at Alton 
Box Board Co., said his manage- 
ment felt that its sales personnel 
were much better qualified to pro- 
mote the company than any outside 
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personnel it might hire and train 
for the job. By using a group of men 
no burden was placed on any one. 


> Prior to the exhibit’s opening, Mr. 
Hall held a series of training meet- 
ings with the exhibit staff. No direct 
selling from the exhibit was ex- 
pected or planned. Men were 
equipped to handle inquiries that 
might come from a consumer who 
saw a Tide box in the display, and 
for the first time understood that 
this box was made in her own com- 
munity, to inquiries relating to the 
technical process, and questions 
from customers or carton buyers. 

At the close of the Jubilee at the 
end of September, the management 
of Alton Box Board Co., was 
pleased with results that both ani- 
mation and audience participation 
in its exhibit did for them in 


e Telling the manufacturing story 
of paper board 


® Telling Alton Box Board’s spe- 
cific story 


® Doing an educational job to the 
consumer 


® Boosting the city of St. Louis as 
an industrial center with Alton Box 
Board Co. as part of it. 


> A public utility with a service and 
an intangible to sell found it harder 
to meet the three show require- 
ments. Here is how Laclede Gas 
Co., did it successfully in its 4,225 
sq. ft. exhibit area. 

Built around the company’s new 
underground gas storage reservoir, 
the exhibit started off when visitors 
were taken to an elevator which 
supposedly took them to an under- 
ground passage. The illusion of a 


Outdoor Murals . 


descending elevator was created by 
scenes painted on a canvas roll 
which revolved in front of the ele- 
vator window. From the elevator 
visitors proceeded to what appeared 
to be an_ underground passage 
where tape recordings explained 
how gas is stored in layers of sand- 
stone a quarter mile underground. 
A large map on the other side of 
room showed the company’s distri- 
bution system pinpointed by small 
light bulbs. 

Another milder form of audience 
participation was a gas meter set 
up in a room adjoining the under- 
ground storage with invitations for 
the visitor to test his meter reading. 

From the supposed underground 
passages visitors emerged into a 
fully equipped kitchen where gas 
appliances were displayed and dem- 
onstrated. Last stop on tour was a 
small theater where guests saw a 
newsreel explaining underground 
storage in more detail. This reel 
was followed by a movie on the city 
of St. Louis. 

William H. Otto, director of pub- 
lic relations and advertising for 
Laclede Gas Co., said they felt they 
could tell the company story with 
less confusion and without mistakes 
if all the explanations were put on 
tape recordings. This also saved 
guide training time. 


> Ten men and women were used 
to man the Laclede exhibit. Two of 
the company’s home economics wo- 
men were used in the kitchen, one 
for day shifts, and one for evenings, 
with home ec. students from a near- 
by girl’s college to fill in. Men from 
the company’s home planning sec- 
tion were also on duty in the kitch- 
en, the only place where direct 
selling could be done. 


1 \ 


. . This attractive series, showing highlights in the history of gas, 
amused and educated visitors as they stood in line waiting for their simulated ride 
underground to gas storage areas. 





EXHIBIT PARADE 


A LOCOMOTIVE THAT TALKS is being used by 
General Electric Co. to introduce their new gas tur- 
bine locomotive. A push-button starts the action, 
each operating part of the locomotive lighting up in 
turn through scrim-covered “‘windows’”’ in the side of 
a three-dimensional mock-up. Speakers behind each 
window allow each element to speak for itself. The 
action and sound are controlled in perfect synchro- 
nization by ‘“‘Robotape’’, an ingenious device which 
plays the recorded sound and simultaneously regu- 
lates the electrical action of lights and speakers. 


See the LIGHT? Many customers did, by flicking 
switches and turning dimmer controls in this General 
Electric lamp exhibit at the National Restaurant 
Show. The advantages of proper lighting and possibil- 
ities for dramatic lighting were convincingly demon- 
strated in “Light for Atmosphere” and “Light for 
Attraction” special settings. 


eneral exhibits 
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Convention Exhibits ¢ Commercial Interiors ¢ Merchandising Displays @ Sales Presentations ¢ Models @ Dioramas ¢ Animations 


PEOPLE ARE IMPORTANT. Ansul Chemical Com- 
pany says “‘people are the real competitive difference 
between products...’ in this unusual, attention- 
compelling exhibit that sells both the Ansul Company 
and its fire protection products effectively at the 
National Safety Show. 

The trademark ‘“‘a’’ at left is silhouetted by lights 
that illuminate a brightly colored fire photomural. 
Front counter houses 5 sided drum, manually oper- 
ated, that illustrates fire protection equipment and 
serves as literature request box. 


FIRST PRIZE WINNER. This exhibit for CRANE 
plumbing and heating products received an award for 
excellence of a technical exhibit in the 200 square feet 
or under category at the recent American Hospital 
Association Convention. We’re happy for Crane Co. 
and proud to say we have served Crane for over 
20 years. 


and displays ine 
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With all the technical explana- 
tions of the tour on tape, Laclede 
also found it simple to employ 
university men to serve as guides 
and thus keep the Laclede office 
and sales staff intact. Two college 
men alternated in operating the 
elevator system with two more out- 
side the elevator to handle crowds 
waiting to get in. Another man 
served as a supervisor to see that 
all parts of the tour ran smoothly, 
while another two alternated shifts 
in an outside information booth. 
Laclede’s own staff men could and 
did drop in for any hours that 
worked out for them. 


>» An association exhibit, represent- 
ative of all its members, is usually 
another problem, particularly when 
spread out over a 30-day period and 
including both animation and audi- 
ence participation. 

The Terminal Railroad Assn. of 
St. Louis, with 24 railroad members 
with trackage in and around the 
St. Louis area, did a big job for 
the association and its members in- 
dividually. 

Organization-wise it simplified 
planning by placing the actual plan- 
ning of the exhibit in hands oi the 
four passenger-carrying railroads 
with headquarters in St. Louis. 
When plans were complete, all 
members got charts and an outline 
of the plans for approval. 

Both animation and audience par- 
ticipation in the association’s 1,936 
sq. ft. exhibit area were achieved 


Oversize Engineer . 


with an §8-foot animated robot 
called Jovial Joe. He was in all 
probability the most popular man at 
the show and did a tremendous in- 
stitutional job for the railroads. 
From a window inside the ca- 
boose next to Jovial Joe, the op- 
erator could look out and see his 
audience but they could not see 
him. The caboose also concealed 
the microphone by which the oper- 
ator inside the caboose could hear 
through headphones the comments 
of the visitors outside and also 
speak to them. The operator oper- 
ated Joe’s lips, moved his head from 
shoulder to shoulder and raised his 
right arm up or down in greeting. 


> The two men who alternated the 
work inside the caboose, each 
working a six-hour shift, seven days 
a week for the 30 days, were col- 
lege students with radio experience. 
About 25 students were interviewed 
before the company found two 
whom they felt had _ personality, 
voice, and the ability to ad lib and 
handle the personalized interviews 
thru Jovial Joe. 

An H O gauge scale model rail- 
road on a 10x20’ island platform 
was manned by six retired railroad 
engineers, one for each shift 
throughout the show. This area also 
had animation, in addition to the 
8-track set up, provided by a re- 
volving searchlight and a trolley 
car that ran on a scale model pike 
area. 

Each railroad in the association 


Animated giant attracted plenty of attention at St. Louis 


Mid-America Jubilee. Worked by an operator concealed in the caboose, Jovial Joe 
answered questions, chatted with visitors, and became the hit of the show. 
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was represented by a full color re- 
production of its insigne or trade- 
mark in the header of the two wall 
displays on opposite sides of the 
display area. This put each rail- 
road’s illuminated name in view 
and equal in prominence to every 
other one. 


> A 50° saving in production cost 
of the exhibit was accomplished on 
the wall displays of both passenger 
and freight car equipment by us- 
ing bas relief models. Made of plas- 
tic and wood, the cars were built 
in true detail, 4%” to the foot, in 
bas relief and then stuck against 
the wall display board. By using 
only half of the model, costs were 
cut 50%. 

Above each car was a placard 
explaining its use. Beneath, in full- 
color transparency, was the view 
of the entire car. 


Modern in design and technique, 
the Mid-America Jubilee drama- 
tized the economic-social interde- 
pendence of rural and urban popu- 
lations of the area. It was managed 
by Alfred Stern of New York City 
and financed by a non-profit organ- 
ization, City-County Cavalcade Inc., 
formed by the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce. The organization will 
hold another jubilee next fall, not 
only to provide a larger billboard 
for the community achievements of 
St. Louis and the more than five 
million people in the surrounding 
area, but to work toward the goal 
of a future world’s fair in St. Louis. 

The three requirements for indi- 
vidual exhibits proved so successful 
it is probable they'll carry thru next 
year’s show. 44 


Prefab Exhibit Sketches 
Contained in Capex Folio 


A portfolio of sketches showing 
a variety of prefab exhibits is avail- 
able from the Capex Corp., Evans- 
ton, IIl. 

The sketches show a range of 
basic prefab exhibits ranging from 
the “Continental” theme to the 
“Ambassador,” and also show idea 
adaptations of these basic units. 

Prices for the prefab exhibits — 
which include color sketches, com- 
pany name or logo, copy blurbs, 
flameproofing and_ shipping 
— range from $200 to $1200. 

As a help in customer selection, 
the portfolio also includes illustra- 
tions of four typical prefab displays 
that were designed and built from 
basic elements to meet the require- 
ments of the individual exhibitor. 
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about TRADING STAMPS 


To get accurate understanding, you must turn to an expert, and this 


is what AR has done to clear up some of the confusion regarding this 


phenomenon of the retail field. Here are your questions answered. 


Claim, charge and counter-charge 
have been flying about at such a 
pace lately over the great growth 
of trading stamps that many AR 
readers may have difficulty sifting 
the facts. In an attempt to answer 
some of the questions about which 
the controversy centers, the editors 
called on John W. Young, general 
sales manager of Eureka Specialty 
Printing Co., for help. As the sales 
head of a firm which prints the vast 
majority of the stamps, Mr. Young 
is in a unique position to know this 
field as no one else can. 

Here, from an exclusive inter- 
view with ADVERTISING REQUIRE- 
MENTS, are his answers: 


Question. Mr. Young, the biggest 
question today in many minds is: 
Won't this fabulous bubble burst 
before long? How long can the 
present trading-stamp boom last? 
Answer. It depends entirely upon 
how well individual plans are pro- 
moted. Some will fall by the way- 
side, of course, if their users don’t 
believe in them. But others will 


replace them saturation is by no 


means upon us yet. More and more 
people are saving stamps every day, 
and the public will rule. 


Q@. But some people say the house- 
wife is playing a fool's game with 
stamps, since the retailer must in- 
crease prices to pay for stamps. Is 
this true? 

A. Most emphatically no! Anyone 
discounting the intelligence of the 
modern housewife is himself play- 
ing the fool. It has been proved 
repeatedly, despite the detractors 
who won't listen, that retailers do 
not increase prices to pay for 
stamps. Super Market Merchandis- 
ing, a magazine representing the 
food retailer’s viewpoint, found in a 
recent survey that prices went up 
in only 5.4°7 of supermarkets using 
stamps; in 9.3°, prices were re- 
duced; the remaining 85.3% showed 
no change. 


Q. Isn't it wiser for the retailer to 
put his money into reduced prices 
than to spend it for stamps? 

A. That question has no direct 
answer, because it usually cannot 


questions 


be done. Any attempt at an across- 
the-board decrease would bring a 
price cut several times the cost of 
stamps, even measured in pennies. 
And a minor price cut seldom pro- 
vides an answer in itself where- 
as stamps provide an incentive to 
purchase. 


Q. Isn't this incentive too expen- 
sive? Isn’t the cost of stamps pro- 
hibitive for profitable food-store 
operation when stamps take per- 
haps two percent of gross, and most 
retailers are doing well to net one 
percent after taxes? 
A. The cost is not prohibitive be- 
cause the added volume — achieved 
at little or no increase in overhead 
provides a higher net profit. I 
prefer to believe the published 
statements of large companies using 
stamps and I don’t discount their 
intelligence by believing they op- 
erate along economically unsound 
lines. 


Q@. How large an increase in sales 
is required to cover the cost of the 
stamps? 
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COLOR SELECTOR... 
takes guesswork out 
of specifying fluo- 
rescent color for 
your silk screen dis- 
plays and painted 
bulletins. 


COLOR CARD... con- 
tains samples and 
suggestions for using Velva-Glo flu- 
orescent papers and cardboards. 
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A. This is a little out of my field, 
since I am not in the business of 
merchandising stamps directly. But 
I understand it takes an estimated 
12 to 15% in the food field. I be- 
lieve most other retailers can offset 
this cost with an increase of not 
over 8 to 10%. 

@. Are there any other factors 
which help to cover the cost, besides 
sales increase? 

A. Very definitely. I could cite a 
number of cases where increases 
in operating efficiency entirely 
aside from the stamp plan have 
nearly covered the cost. The stamp 
merchandising focuses attention on 
many phases of operation, and per- 
mits the operator to tighten costs 
through making him aware of the 
need. 


@. Why has the center of trading- 
stamp operations shifted recently 
from department stores to food 
chains — and how does this affect 
stamps’ usefulness? 

A. Well, there’s been quite a change 
in the average family’s shopping 
habits. Government statistics indi- 
cate as much as 25% of the budget 
goes for food, and in addition more 
and more nonfood items are sold in 
food stores today. This, plus a shift 
to suburban living and shopping, 
has made the supermarket the hub 
of buying habits. This has improved 
the usefulness of stamps to all re- 
tailers who use them, regardless of 
their business — for receiving 
stamps with so large a part of the 
family budget makes it more worth- 
while for the consumer to save 
them. 


@. But what happens when every- 
body has stamps? Doesn't the value 
of them evaporate, as many critics 
point out? 

A. I believe this is no more true 
than it is true that the value of ad- 
vertising —- or store display — or 
supermarket parking lots declines 
because most stores have them. 
Stamps are a merchandising tool 
available for the progressive oper- 
ator to use its success will be in 
direct proportion to the amount of 
creative effort he puts behind it. 


Q. In that case, how do you explain 
the fact that when two food chains 
adopt stamps about the same time, 
one often may have good sales in- 
creases while the other doesn’t? 


A. By any standards, businessmen 
must be subject to comparison. One 
will do a better job of merchandis- 
ing — either in the way he displays 
merchandise, the service he pro- 
vides, or in the friendly attitude 
toward customers. Stamps are a 
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- almost every case of stamps’ fail- 
ure to provide adequate increases can 
be traced to a lack of belief in them 
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medium of competition in this sense 
— a means to an end, but not the 
answer. It is the people promoting 
a program who will determine its 
success. From observation we be- 
lieve that almost every case of 
stamps’ failure to provide adequate 
increases can be traced to a lack of 
belief in them and a failure to give 
them proper promotion. 


Q@. What do the sales of the trading- 
stamp industry amount to today? 
A. It is impossible to measure this 
exactly. Reports and surveys have 
indicated figures ranging from $250 
million a year to almost $500 mil- 
lion. I am inclined to be conserva- 
tive, and believe the total may be in 
the neighborhood of $300 million to 
$350 million. 


Q. Do you anticipate an increase in 
this during 1957? 

A. Of course it would be unrealistic 
to expect anything like the tre- 
mendous growth of the past two 
years, but I do look for at least a 
modest gain during the next year. 


Q@. Mr. Young, how many companies 
does it take to account for this 
volume? 

A. This again is not possible to 
answer specifically. Throughout the 
country many small companies are 
entering the business. Some _in- 
evitably fail. We believe 300-400 is 
about as close as it is safe to state 
definitely. 


Q@. We understand, of course, that 
this is not 100% supermarket busi- 





ness — but what about the smaller 
hardware, drug, dry goods and 
jewelry stores and the gas stations 
what benefit can they obtain 
from stamps? 
A. The small retailer, by allying 
himself with a group of non-com- 
peting businesses in a stamp plan, 
engenders good will and _ builds 
loyalty by giving the housewife the 
chance to receive stamps for a 
greater portion of her dollar. He 
rides the coattails of the supermar- 
ket, in a sense, and the market 
works for him. 


Q@. What is being done to expand 
the appeal of stamps by the com- 
panies that issue them? 

A. In the past year or two there 
has been a tremendous expansion 
in advertising, public education and 
business relations activity by stamp 
companies — to an extent unknown 
in the 60-year history of trading 
stamps. 


Q. What can stamps offer a super- 
market operator that he cannot get 
with other promotions, such as a 
tape-redemption plan? 

A. First of all, Eureka does not 
merchandise stamps directly, as you 
know, so I am not qualified by first- 
hand knowledge to answer this 
fully. But it is apparent from users’ 
experience that orderliness and a 
system of saving are important. The 
stamp plan has been shown to 
maintain interest throughout the 
year, while almost every tape plan 
we have heard of has given the 
user two or three seasonal peaks of 
a few weeks. People continue to 
save stamps, but we have never 
been educated to save scraps of 
paper without strong stimulation — 
it cannot become a habit so easily. 


Q. Well, within the stamp frame- 
work, Mr. Young, isn't a stamp a 
stamp — and does it really matter 
which one a retailer chooses? 

A. If “a stamp is a stamp,” Eureka 
surely knows it, for we print billions 
of them, and in basic quality they 
are all pretty much alike, though 


there has been a tremendous 
expansion in advertising and public ed- 
ucation on stamps. . .”’ 


differing in design. But there the 
similarity ends. Stamp programs are 
decidedly not all alike, and this is 
the important thing. You get not a 
stamp, but what the stamp repre- 
sents in reputation, merchandising, 
market coverage, allied retailers 
and so on. All established stamp 
plans have much to recommend 
them — but often there is a great 
difference in how those features fit 
in with the retailer’s needs. We buy 
what we like, in stamps as in store 
fixtures. 


Q@. How should a retailer decide 
whether to adopt one of these ex- 
isting plans or build his own con- 
trolled program? 

A. In most cases we believe a stamp 
company having the know-how, 
sales and service facilities is best 
equipped to serve the _ retailer’s 
need. This is an age of specialists. 
But that does not mean that a group 
of retailers cannot establish its own 
plan — if a thorough study indicates 
that will provide the best in service. 


Q@. If a chain has its own stamps, 
should other merchants be per- 
mitted to use them? 

A. Most such chains do include 
other retailers, and experience has 
proved it provides distinct mer- 
chandising benefits — the cooperat- 
ing retailers help each other in 


VOTERS APPROVE STAMPS 


In the first test of public opinion, 
voters in North Dakota turned down, 
by a two-thirds vote, a previously 
passed state law placing a $6,000 
annual tax on each merchant who 
issues trading stamps. 

This law, virtually outlawing trad 
ing stamps within the state, had 
been passed by the 1955 state leg- 
islature, and was immediately 
placed on the ballot for referendum 
by a petition of 36,000 housewives, 
or 29,000 more names than required 
by North Dakota law. 

Opposition was organized by a 
Housewives Committee to Save 
Trading Stamps, with the open sup- 
port of the three stamp companies 
doing business in the state. 


spreading the good will and reputa- 
tion of the stamps. 


Q@. Don’t you believe there is some 
validity to the complaint that a good 
retailer's main business is selling 
food — and that he shouldn't dilute 
his efforts with something as un- 
related as stamps? 

A. This, I believe, stems from a 
false premise. The retailer is not 
selling stamps. They are a mer- 
chandising tool to help him in his 
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Eagle balloons and balls 
are proven sales builders. 
Consult us on your promo- 
tion problem. We offer 
prompt service, fast de- 
livery, highest quality. 
Write for 
full details. 
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Your Promotion Launched 


Ow te! 


wT 


Nothing's as disappointing as hav- 
ing balloons arrive too late for an 
important promotion. If we say 
we ll meet your shipping date. . . 
we will! Phone Betty Wolfe, Wil- 
lard, Ohio, 231 for our prompt, de- 
pendable service. 


p— Mall Coupon For FREE QUALATEX Balloon Information . — 
| The PIONEER Rubber Co. 

| 410 Tiffin Road 

| Willard, Ohio 

| Please send me: 

| (1 Name of my nearest QUALATEX 
| Distributor. 


| [] Free “Advertising Balloon Fact 

| Pack” (Ideas, samples, prices and 
| imprint worksheet). 

| Firm 

| Address 

| City 

| OO a 


This is the back of a MEMCO Invisible Ink 
Postcard. You can't see the copy because 
it doesn't appear until you wet the card. 
This card — plus your imagination — can 
make money for your clients! Write for 
FREE SAMPLE. 


M. E. MOSS & CO. 


119-C Ann St., Hartford 3, Connecticut 
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The world’s most modern dispenser. Handy grip- 
top. Large bristle brush always reoches ribber 
cement—no adjustments necessary. At your ortist 


supply store or direct. Only $2.95 
THE HABERULE CO. 
BOX AR-245 » WILTON, CONN 
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main business of selling food. Some 
food chains have purchased truck- 
ing lines to do a better job of de- 
livery from warehouse to stores. 
Most of them devote considerable 
effort to advertising, display and 
public relations activity. Can we 
attack these efforts as “unrelated” 
to selling food? 


Q. If a retailer is convinced of the 
merchandising benefits of stamps, 
what can he expect a plan to cost 
him? 

A. This is almost as individual a 
matter as the price of the suit of 
clothes the retailer wears. To an- 
swer we must first know much more 
about the plan he is buying. Re- 
ports indicate an average close to 
2°, of gross sales. 


@. Is it really necessary to use 
safety paper for something repre- 
senting such small value as a trad- 
ing stamp? 

A. Most emphatically yes! While 
the individual stamp has_ small 
value, experience over the 50 years 
of our operation has taught us that 
there is no such thing as “a few” 
counterfeit stamps — and without 
protection they can add up quickly. 
We protect our money with checks 
printed on safety paper — a stamp 
is a small check. 


Q@. Does serial numbering have the 
same purpose? 

A. That’s right. It gives control in 
the use and distribution of stamps. 
It is also helpful in sales control, 
accounting and tax records. 


Q. What is the life of a stamp plan 
for an individual retailer, before it 
loses effectiveness? 

A. A stamp plan provides continu- 
ity and flexibility which permits 
fresh merchandising ideas that will 
keep it alive. Therefore the life of a 
stamp plan is unlimited. 


@. You mean, then, that the user 
can vary his plan by the way he 
merchandises it? 

A. Most definitely. The variety of 
ways in which a user may make 
his plan exciting and different from 
others is limited only by his own 
ingenuity and imagination in mer- 
chandising. 


Q@. What effect does the stamp plan 
have on the advertising budget? 

A. In the beginning, it should in- 
crease advertising somewhat, to 
start the program with power; later, 
the budget may run at the previous 
level provided a portion of it is 
allotted to promoting the stamps. 


Q@. Can part of the cost be saved by 
not giving stamps to all customers, 
but only to those who ask for them? 
A. This is very poor economy, and 


is one of the common reasons for 
failure of some users to make 
stamps work for them. Unless the 
user believes they will achieve a 
sales objective for him, he should 
not use stamps. If he does believe in 
them, he must recognize that they 
can’t be used half-heartedly. If the 
plan is used properly, there will be 
no cost involved; if it is employed 
half-way, it will almost surely be 
uneconomical. Giving stamps, even 
to customers who don’t appear to be 
savers, helps encourage some of 
them to save your stamps — and 
thus builds loyalty. 


@. Won't issuing the stamps slow 
service at a supermarket checkout? 
A. Not if the checkers are properly 
trained in how to issue stamps. The 
supermarket checker is a most effi- 
cient part of the operation. From 
personal observation, I know that 
the checker usually waits for my 
wife to get her money out, after she 
issues the stamps. Experience of 
most operators proves this to be 
generally true. 


Q@. How about a dispenser of some 
kind to issue stamps? 

A. Eureka has pioneered engineer- 
ing of several types of dispensers 
experimentally. They are not quite 
ready to offer it to the trade. The 
best method of dispensing to date is 
a tray with compartments to hold 
stamps cut or torn into assorted 
blocks. 


Q@. When it comes to redeeming 
stamps, Mr. Young, how do you 
think this is best handled — by 
mail, through redemption stores or 
in the retailer's own outlets? 

A. All of these methods are effec- 
tive, but the market being served 
will determine the best. In small 
rural areas, perhaps mail is ade- 
quate. In concentrated metropolitan 
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. safety paper — because there's 
ne such thing as ‘a few’ counterfeit 
stamps.” 





areas, a redemption store is profit- 
able and effective. In some cases 
the retailer’s own stores have found 
it helpful to redeem there. The an- 
swer lies in how the customers can 
best be served. 


@. This is most interesting and 
helpful, Mr. Young, but what about 
the retailer who is just beginning 
to think of stamps? Everybody can’t 
win, if there is just so much busi- 
ness to be had. Isn't it too late for 
a retailer to enter the field against 
stamp-using competition? 
A. Not necessarily — and probably 
not at all. If it were true that there 
is “just so much business,” this 
might be a problem — although 
even in this case it should be a 
sorry excuse for giving up the com- 
petitive battle. But it isn’t true. Our 
American birth rate is rising rapid- 
ly, life expectancy is greater, the 
standard of living goes up steadily. 
Today we have 165 million people; 
in 1975 we will have 227 million, 
according to estimates — and these 
will be people with higher standards 
of living and more money to spend. 
Trading stamps are one of many 
aids to the retailer in his competi- 
tive fight for the consumer’s dollar 
— and one of the strongest we have 
known. It can hardly be too late to 
add to our available competitive 
merchandising tools. 44 


Glazed Porcelain Ashtrays 
Bear Company Trademark 


Details on good will porcelain ash 
trays, that can be made with the 
advertiser’s trademark, are avail- 
able in illustrated leaflets from the 
World Wide Art Studios, Coving- 
ton, Tenn. 

The literature shows a number of 
styles available and gives the sizes 
and general information. The trade- 
marks are not just imprints but 
fired directly into the glaze of the 
porcelain at 1320. 

Prices in the literature depend 
upon the number of color decora- 
tions desired and the quantity 
ordered. 


Premium Mimics Product 
By Custom Packaging 


Information on wooden safety 
matches that can be packaged to 
simulate the advertiser’s product is 
available in price and specification 
leaflets from Atlantic Playing Card 
Co., New York. 

The containers can be made in 
exact duplication of the advertiser's 
package not only in shape but in 
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. . by 1975, 227 million people with 
higher living standards and more money 
to spend. . .” 


logo, color and copy styling. To 
further the duplication, the tips of 
the extra long safety matches can 
be made the same color as the prod- 
uct. 

Additional 
able. 


information is avail- 


your cop} 


Readers’ Service 


Key-Chain Flashlights 
Make Bantam Premiums 


Information on  bantam-weight 
flashlights that have attached key 
chains is available from 
Lite Inc., Hempstead, N.Y. 

The units are made of chrome in 
a gold or silver color and are 
powered by standard batteries and 
bulbs. 

Prices for the “Bantamlight” 
range from 77c per unit in lots of 
2,500 and over, and $1.10 each for 
lots of 50 and under. Up to four 
lines of advertising imprint are in- 
cluded in the prices, and units are 
individually packaged in two-tone 
gift boxes. 


Bantam 


Leaflets Detail and Price 
Quaker Premium Items 


A variety of items, ranging from 
laundry carts to barbecue grills are 
described and priced in leaflets avail- 
able from Quaker Stretcher Co., Ke- 
nosha, Wis. 

All available as premium items, the 
Quaker information also gives details 
on detachable tray tables, utility bas- 
kets, camp stools, portable beverage 
stands with removable 
step-stools. 
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New Book by 


James D. Woolf 
A SELECTION OF 
THE BEST OF HIS 
**SALESENSE’’ ARTICLES 


400 pages that deal 

principally with the creative 
aspects of advertising 
Advertising Age, The National 
Newspaper of Marketing, is not 
normally in the business of pub- 
lishing books. But this book is a 
‘“demand performance."’ Hun- 
dreds of our readers—both 
agencies and advertisers—have 
been besieging us with requests 
for Jim Woolf's ‘“Salesense" 
articles in book form as a per- 
manent reference work. Hand- 
somely-printed and lavishly 
illustrated, this new volume is 
an exceptional value at $5.95 
including all postage and han- 
dling charges. QUANTITY DIS- 
COUNTS: 5 to 10, the price is 
$5 each; 11 to 25, $4.50; over 
25, $4 each. Mail coupon be- 
low. 
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ADVERTISING AGE, Dept. 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 


I want copies of SALESENSE IN 
ADVERTISING. If I am _ not completely 


satisfied with the book (or books) after a 
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and my money will be refunded in full 
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Firm 
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Specialties 


PERSONALIZED QUALITY MINT 
AND LOLLYPOP PACKETS 6 
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the inexpensive, appreciated, impression-moking 


goodwill giveaways that create a good taste in customer 
relationship instantly! Send for FREE samples ond 
details today’ a 


Date St Rit 
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491 Neptune Ave., Dept. C-1 ; 
Brooklyn 24, N. Y 
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HELP WANTED — MALE 


LITHO SALES EXECUTIVE. Opportunity with 
large southwest lithographer specializing 
in top quality 4 color promotional lithog- 
raphy. Must be capable of supervising 
salesmen and sales promotion. Beginning 
salary $6,000 — $7,500 depending on 
qualifications. Litho experience preferred. 
Complete details to Box 27, ADVERTISING 
REQUIREMENTS, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 
11, Ilinois. 
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BRILLIANT/\\ ACCURATE/ LOW IN COST/ 
GEM Color—TOP QUALITY letter- 
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| eae | Advertising 


Requirements 


* Send for these free helpful selling tools 


§$01/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Empress Offset Enamel 

. an illustrated folder from Appleton 
Coated Paper Co. shows the detail obtain- 
able in both color and black and white 
with this enamel stock, recommended for 
industrial advertising. (Page 50) 


§02/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
“Better Impressions” 

the Third Quarter, 1956, edition 
focuses attention on three current grades 
of Mead paper and also furnishes some 
interesting sidelights on graphic arts, PR 
and letterhead design (Page 50) 


503/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Convertible Compass 
. @ drafting and drawing instrument 
that doubles as an ellipsograph is de- 
scribed in literature from Aero Engineer- 
ing Co., Azusa, Cal. The two-in-one unit 
iraws circles and ellipses with ease. 
(Page 68) 


§04/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Giant Photo Catalog 


§07/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Packaging Booklet 

. . « the tenth booklet in Hinde & Dauch’'s 
“Little Packaging Library" Series focuses 
attention on the importance of the proper 
selection of vending displays to increase 
sales at the point-of-purchase level. Selec- 
tion tips are given through a series of 
case histories on vending displays that 
have proved profitable. (Page 82) 


508/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Design Service 

. a 16-page booklet entitled “Design 
for Profit, available from Jim Nash As- 
sociates Inc. outlines and discusses the 
advantages of the six basic steps in the 
“One-Stop” design service offered by the 
company. (Page 82) 


509/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Hand-Feed Dispenser 
. samples of an easy-to-operate and in- 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


expensive cardboard label] dispenser are 
available from the Kleen Stik Products 
Inc. The new hand-feed dispenser sepa- 
rates each label from its paper backing 
and is sturdy enough to permit label 
stamping. (Page 82) 


§10/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
A-V Newsletter 

. » - an informal newsletter from the Gwen 
Murphy Products Inc. discusses various 
communications problems, and stresses the 
increasing importance of films in solving 
these problems for admen, no matter what 
the working field. (Page 88) 


§11/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Trademark Ashtrays 

. « . illustrated leaflets from World Wide 
Art Studios give full details and prices on 
glazed porcelain ash trays that are made 
with the customer’s trademark. (Page $7) 


9901 


Please have the following sent me: 


. a 104-page illustrated booklet de- 
scribes a complete line of photographic 
equipment available from Burke & James, 
Chicago. The selection of listings includes 
everything from adapters to wetting 
agents. (Page 68B) 


‘NAME 


‘TITLE 
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COMPANY 


505/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Mystery Motion Displays 

. . . full information on a battery-operated, 
small display motor permitting the con- 
struction of ingenious displays that move 
continuously in “mystery motion,” is avail- 
able from Activated Advertising Devices 
Ltd. (Page 74) 


“PRODUCTS SOLD 





“ADDRESS 
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not serviced beyond April 15, 1957. 
506/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Craftint Artists’ Materials 

. . +. @ new multicolor catalog from Craf- 
tint Mfg. Co., Cleveland, shows the entire 
range of Devoe and Craftint artists’ and 
hobbyists’ supplies, with a handy color 
(Page 68) 
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$12/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Mimic Matches 
. complete details on wooden premium 
matches that are packaged in a replica of 
the advertiser's product container, even 
to the company logo, are available from 
the Atlantic Playing Card Co., New York. 
(Page 97) 


$13/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
“Bantamiites” 

. information on a combination key- 
chain flashlight that will fit into the user’s 
pocket is available from Bantam Lite Inc. 
The “Bantamlites” can be obtained with 
r without advertising imprints. (Page 97) 


$14/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Premium Variety 
a premium leaflet available from 


Quaker Stretcher Co. gives complete 
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descriptions and full prices on a variety 
of premiums, prizes, and advertising spe- 
cialties handled by the company. 

(Page 97) 


$1S/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Mailing List Catalog 
. . » the 1957 catalog from Berliner Mailing 
Lists Inc. gives information and approxi- 
mate prices on a wide variety of mailing 
lists available from the company. 

(Page 54) 


$1G/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
New Collator Model 

. . « Collamatic Corp. offers full details on 
the “Golden Automatic,” the company’s 
newest model in its line of collators. The 


machine is reported to be capable of 
collating 24,000 sheets per hour yet is 
compact in size. (Page 54) 
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$17/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Free Storyboards 

. for the convenience of in 
planning film commercials for products or 
services, the Filmack studios have devised 
easy-to-understand, four-panel storyboards. 


(Page 66) 
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$18/Circle on Readers’ Service 
Capex Portfolio 

- @ portfolio of sketches from Capex 
Corp. not only illustrates and describes a 


Card 


wide range of exhibits available. in the 
prefab field, but also gives structural in 
formation, shipping weights and prices. 

(Page 92) 


$19/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Paper Jogger 

- . an illustrated brochure from Harvey 
Engraving Co. describes a new machine 
that uses a pulsating air flow to quickly 
align stacks of pages. The machine is 
reported to be especially good for aligning 
thin papers. (Page 36B) 


§20/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Holland Ink Book 

. a new catalog from the Holland Ink 
Corp. shows all 42 stock colors of Quick 
set Litho Ink manufactured by the com- 
pany. The catalog is bound in plastic and 
includes descriptive details on each sam 
ple shown. (Page 36B) 


§21/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Simplified Color Mixing 

. a folder from Rainbow Ink Co., Chi 
cago, describes a method of mixing and 
matching inks that uses unit formula ink 
cartridges and a special mixing gun. Easy 
storage and repeat matching are among 
the advantages described. (Page 37) 


§22/Circle on Readers’ Service ‘ 
Inkless Mimeographing 

- - « details on a creamy, colorless com 
pound that replaces ink in standard sten 
cil duplicating are available from Print 
O-Matic Co., Chicago. 


ard 


Special paper is 
used with this compound, called ‘Dia 
graphy,” resulting in sharp, clean copies 

(Page 37) 
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Colorful, distinctive, illuminated 
plastic signs like this can ‘light 
the way’ to more customers for 
you and your dealers. Designing 
and building outstanding ‘‘trade- 
markers for the leaders of in- 


dustry is our exclusive business. 
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SORG’s EQUATOR . 
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Here is an exciting new finish that adds a touch of luxury to your 
‘“‘extra-special” advertising pieces. The first time you see and feel 
Kquator Antique you'll be impressed by its luxurious, velvet-like 


It’s Now... finish .. . its distinctive quality appearance. 
SORG’S BLOTTING : R ; , 
Sim tee Geesbel ta arer Ask your Sorg distributor for a copy of the new sample portfolio 


esses, converting equipment, aa bh os 

and brand names of the com- of Equator Antique and learn the ‘“‘whys and wherefores” for the 
plete line of WRENN’'S BLOT- - 

TING. All of the blotting grades 
formerly manufactured by The 


Wrenn Paper Company will . ato a > > _ ia . rertich alent = 
cae es Bs ee ee a you prefer, send your request direct to the Advertising Depart 


a eee er ment of The Sorg Paper Company. 


tremendous popularity of this exceptionally fine Sorg paper. If 
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